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CHAP. IV. CONTINUED. 


As for the vulgar of the Greekish Pagans, whe- 
ther they apprehended. God to be νοῦν ἐξηρη- 
μένον τοῦ κόσμου, a mind or intellect separate from 
the world, or else to be a soul of the world only ; 
—it cannot be doubted, but that by the word 
Zeus they commonly understood the supreme 
Deity in one or other of those senses, the father 
and king οὗ gods; he being frequently thus styled 
in their solemn nuncupations of vows, Zev πάτερ, 
Zev ava, O Jupiter father, and O Jupiter king. 
As he was invoked also Zev βασιλεῦ in that excel- 
lent prayer of an ancient poet, not without cause 
commended in Plato’s Alcibiades ;* 


Zev Βασιλεῦ, τὰ μὲν ἐσθλὰ καὶ εὐχομένοις καὶ ἀνεύκτοις 
ἥΑμμι δίδου, τὰ δὲ δεινὰ καὶ εὐχομένοις ἀπαλέξειν" 


O Jupiter king, give us good things, whether we 


8 In Alcibiad. secundo, sive de Precatione, Ὁ. AN. 
VOL. 11. R | 


2 . THE SUPREME GOD 


pray or pray not for them; but withhold evil 
things from us, though we should pray never so 
earnestly for them.—But the instances of this 
kind being innumerable, we shall forbear to men- 
tion any more of them: only we shall observe, 
that Zeus Sabazius was a name for the supreme ~ 
God, sometime introduced amongst the Greeks, 
and derived in all probability from the Hebrew 
Sabaoth, or Adonai Tsebaoth, the Lord of hosts 
(that is, of the heavenly ‘hosts) or fhe supreme 
governor of the world. Which therefore Aristo- 
phanes took notice of as a strange and foreign 
god, lately crept in amongst them, that ought to 
be banished out of Greece ; these several names 
of God being then vulgarly spoken of as so many 
distinct deities, as shall be more fully declared 
afterward. We shall likewise elsewhere shew, 
that besides Ζεὺς, Πὰν also was used by the Greeks 
as a name for that God, who is the supreme 
moderator and governor of the whole world. | 

That the Latins did in like manner, by Jupiter 
and Javis, frequently denote the supreme Deity, 


- and Monarch of the universe, is a thing unques- 


tionable; and which does sufficiently appear from 
those epithets, that were commonly given to.him, 
of optimus and maximus, the best and the greatest ; 
as also of-omnipotens, frequently bestowed upon 
him by Virgil and ethers. ‘Which word Jupiter 
or Jovis, though Cicero* etymologize it a juvando, 
or from juvans pater, as not knowing how to do 

it otherwise; -yet we may rather conclude it to 
have been of an Hebraical extraction, and de- 
rived from that Tetragrammaton, or name of ‘God, 


* De Nat. Deor. kib. ii. cap. xxv. p. 2902,.tom, ix. oper. 


DENOTED BY APPELLATIVES. 3 


consisting of four consonants; whose vowels 
(which is to he pronounced .with) though they be 
not. now certainly known, yet myst it needs 
‘have same such sound as this, either Jovah or 
Javoh, or “Ievw, or “Iaw, or the ike; and the .ab- 
breviation of this name was Jah. For as the | 
Pagan nations had, besides appellatives, their 
several proper names. for God,.so also had the 
_ Hebrews theirs, and such as being given ‘by God 
-himself,.was most.expressive of his nature, it signi- 
dying eternal and necessary existence. 
But, in the next place, we shall suggest, that 
- the Pagans did not only signify the supreme.God, 
‘by these proper names, -but also frequently by 
ithe appellatives themselves, when used not for 
a God in general, but for the God, or God κατ᾽ 
ἐξοχὴν, and by way of eminency. And.thuso θεὸς 
and coc, are aften-taken by the Greeks, not for 
Oewy τις, a God, or one of the gods, but.for God, ar 
.:the supreme Deity. We have several examples 
shereofin passages before. cited occasionally in this 
very chapter, as in that of Aristotle’s, τί οὖν dv 
κρεῖττον καὶ ἐπιστήμης πλὴν ὁ θεός ; what is there, 
therefore, that.can be better than knowledge, but 
only,God?—As also that other of his,.that happi- 
ness consisteth principally in virtue, ἔστω συνωμο- 
Aoynpévov ἡμῖν μάρτυρι τῷ θεῴ χρωμένοις, It is a thing, 
that ought to.be acknowledged by us from the. 
nature of God.—So likewise in that of Thales, 
πρεσβύτατον πάντων ὁ θεὸς, ἀγένητον yap’ God is the 
oldest of all things, because he is unmade ;-~and 
that of Maximus Tyrius, πολλοὶ θεοὶ παῖδες θεοῦ καὶ 
συνάρχοντες θεῷ, many gods, [ἢ6 sons of God, and 
co-reigners together with God.— Besides which, 
there have been others also mentioned, which We 
B2 


A τ΄ Θεοὶ TAKEN FOR THE 


‘shall not here repeat. And ‘innumerable:.more 
‘instances of this kind might be added; as that of 
Anti phanes," θεὸς οὐδενὶ ἔοικεν, διόπερ αὐτὸν οὐδεὶς 
᾿ἐκμαθεῖν εξ εἰκόνος δύναται, God is like to nothing, for 
-which cause he cannot be learnt by any from an 
image :—this of Socrates,’ εἰ ταύτη φίλον τῷ θεῷ ταύτη 
᾿γινέσθω, if God will have it so, let it be so. And 
‘that of Epictetus,® σὺ μόνον μέμνησο᾽ τῶν καθολικών, τί 
ἐμὸν, τί οὐκ ἐμόν ; τί θέλει με ποιεῖν ὁ Θεὸς νῦν ; do thou 
only remember these catholic and universal prin- 
ciples, what is mine, and what is not mine? what 
-would God -have me now to-do? and what would 
he have'me not to do >—But we shall mention no 
more of these, because they occur so frequently 
‘in all manner of Greek writers, both metrical and 
‘prosaical. 

Wherefore we shall here only add, that as the 
singular θεὸς was thus often used by the Greeks 
for God κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, or in way of eminency, that 
is, for the supreme Deity; so was likewise the 
plural θεοὶ frequently used by them for the inferior 
gods, by way. of distinction from. the supreme. 
As in that usual form of prayer and exclamation, 
ὦ Ζεῦ καὶ Θεοὶ, O Jupiter and the gods ;—and that 
‘form of obtestation, πρὸς Διὸς καὶ Θεών, by Jupiter 
-and the gods.—So in this of Euripedes :*— 


"AAN’ ἐστὶν, ἔστι" χᾷν τις ἐγγελᾷ λόγω, 
Ζεὺς καὶ Θεοὶ, βρότεια λεύσαντες πάθη" 


Est, (εἰπε licet qui rideant) est Jupiter, 
Superique, casus qui. vident mortalium. 


* Apud Hug. Grot. Excerpt. veter. Tragic. et Comicor. p. 632. 
> Apud Platon. in Critone, p. 370. 

᾿ 6 Apud Arrian. in Epictet, lib. iv. p. 385. edit. Cantabrig. 

. 4 Vide Grotii Excerpta veter. Tragicor. et Comicor. p. 417. - 


. INFERIOR. GODS ONLY. ὅ 


In which passages, 88 Jupiter is put ἴον. (Π6 su- 
‘preme God, 80 is Θεοὲ likewise put for the infe- 
rior gods, in way of distinction from him. Thus 
also, Θεὸς, and Θεοὶ, are taken both together in 
Plato’s Phzedo, Θεὸς for the supreme unmade and 
incorruptible Deity, and Θεοὶ for the in- 
ferior gods: only, Ὁ δέ γε Θεὸς (οἶμαι) ἔφη 
ὁ Σωκράτης, «καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ τῆς ζωῆς εἶδος παρὰ πάντων ἂν 
ὁμολογηθείη, μηδέποτε ἀπόλλυσθαι. Παρὰ πάντων μέντοι 
‘ay Al (ἔφη) ἀνϑρώπων γε, καὶ ἔτι μᾶλλον, we ἐγῴμαι, παρὰ 
Θεών. I suppose, said Socrates, that God, and 
the very species, essence or idea, of life will 
be granted by all to be incorruptible. Plate de Rep. 


οὐχ i ὑπὸ θεῶν 


Doubtless by all men (said Cebes) ποτὲ ἀμελεῖς 
ται; ὃς ἂν προ- 


but mach more, as I conceive by the θυμεῖσθαι ἐθέλη 
gods. —But a further instance will be Says γίρεσθαι 
propounded afterward of the word ἀκετὴν, εἰς ὅσον 


δυνατὸν ἀνθρώ- 
Θεοὶ, thus used, by way of distinction, πῷ ὁμοιῦσθαι᾽ 
Φ ΓῚ e Θ ω. Η ᾿ 
for the inferior gods only; as it was be- πόνον be neg- 
΄ . 
fore declared, that the théogonia, or ‘ected o the 


gods, who en- 


generation of gods was accordingly un- deavours, as 


much as it is 


derstood by the Greeks universally of possible for a 
man, lo belike 

the οἱ Θεοὶ, that is, the inferior gods. to God, p. 613. 
Moreover, as the word Θεὸς was taken κατ᾽ 
ἐξοχὴν, or, by way of eminency, for the supreme 
God, so was Δαίμων likewise. As for example, 
in this passage of Callimachus, before cited im- 
perfectly: | 


P. 106. 


Ei Θεὸν οἶσϑα, - 
“IoD ὅτι καὶ ῥέξαι Δαίμονι «τἂν δυνατόν" 


Si Deus est tibi notus, 
Hoc etiam noris, omnia a posse Deum. 


Where Θεὸς and Δαίμων are used both alike sig 


* Vide Fragmenta Callimachi a Rich. Bentleio collecta, Ὁ. 312, 


δίκαιος γίνεσθαε 


a Δαΐμων TAKEN FOR THE 


nanter, for the supreme God. And thus also ini 
. that famous passage of atdéther poet: 


τοῖς γὰρ ἁλίτροις, 
tty ὁ aX! καὶ γάίᾳ, κακὰ μύρία Shades Δαίμαν! 


Homer, likewise, it éne and the same place," 
, seems to use Θεὸς and Aalyw both together, after 
the same manner, for the supreme God ς 


TOerwor’ ἀνὴς ‘Sioa men. δαίμονα φωτὶ. μάχεσθαι, 
“Ov χε ϑεὸς τιμᾷ, τάχα of μέγα wipe xvalcon. 


Quoties honio vit, Adverso humine, cam Vito pugnare, 
Quem Deus hanorat; mox in éum magna clades devolvitur. 


Agaiti we conceive, that Jupiter, or the supreme 
God, was sometimes signified amongst the Pagans 
by | that expression, θεὸς αὐτὸς, Deus ipse, as in that 
of Homer's ninth Iliad; 


οὐδ᾽ εἴ κέν μοὶ ὑπόσταίε Onde αὐτᾶς, 
Γῆρας derogucad ϑήσειν νέόν ἐβώοντα, 


Neque si mihi promitteret Deusipse, 
Senectutem abradens, efebturum the javetiem pubescenteni. 


Contra Jul. And thus St: Cyril of Alexandria in- 


. 27. edit. 
Spt .So tefprets Homer hete, δὺ γάρ πὸν φησὶν, εἶ 

Justin. Mart. 
ad Gre. coh. Kal Θεῶν τις ὑπόσχοιτό μοι τοῦ μὲν γήρως ἄπεμ- 
p.§ 22. [6d. Co- πυλὴν, Καλινάγμετον δὲ τὴν νεότητα, τετήρηκε δὲ 
"J τὸ χρῆμα μόνῳ τῷ: ἐπὶ πάντας θεῷ, &c. τὸ γάρ τοι 
Θεὸς αὐτὸς, οὐκ ἐφ᾽ ἕνα τῶν ἐν μύθοις πεπλασμένων τινὰ, αὐτὸν 
δὲ δὴ μόνον κατασημήνειεν ἂν τὸν ἀληδῶς bvra Θεόν Ho- 
mer doth not say, if any of the gods would pro- 
mise me freedom from old age, and restitution of 
youth, but he reserves the matter only to the su- 


preme God; neither doth he refer it to any of the 


* Iliad, lib. i. ver. 98. : δ Ver. 448, 


ος ΘΌΒΕΕΜΕ, 600. 8, 


fictitious peetic gods, but to the true God alone;, 
—The.same language was.also spoken in the laws. 
of the twelve tables:* ““ Deos adeunto. caste, opes. 
amovento: si secu’ faxint, Deus ipse vindex erit.” 

Let the gods be worshipped. chastely, super- 
fluity of riches and pomp being removed: if men. 
do otherwise, God himself will be the avenger.— 
Where, though the word gods. be. used generally, 
so as to comprehend both the supreme and in- 
ferior. gods under it, yet. Deus ipse, God. himself, 
᾿ denotes the supreme God only. In like manner, 
ὃ δαίμων: αὐτὸς also seems.to be. taken for the se. 
preme God, in that of Euripides :° 


Adots μὲ ὁ Δαίμων αὐτὸς, ὅταν ἐγὼ ϑέλω, 
which was thus rendered by Horace: 


—— Ipse Deus, simulatque volet, me solvet. 


Notwithstanding which, Δαίμων and Δαίμονες are 
often distinguished from Θεὸς and Θεοὶ, they being 
put for an inferior rank of beings below the gods 
vulgarly called demons; which word ia a large 
sense comprehends also heroes under it. For 
though these demons be sometimes called gods _ | 
too, yet were they rather aecounted Ἡμίθεοι. demi- 
gods, than gods. And thus Θεοὶ καὶ Δαίμονες, gods 
and:demons, are frequently joined together, as 
things distinct from one another; which notion of 
the word Plato refers to, when he concludes Love 
not to be a god, but ademon only: But of these 
demons we are to speak more afterward. | 

Furthermore, the Pagan writers frequently un- 


* Vide Ciceron. de Legibus, lib. ii. cap. viil. p. 3345. tom. ix. oper. 
6 Jn Bacchis, ver. 497. | 


8 To Θεῖον AND To Δαιμόνιον 


derstand the supreme God by the τὸ Θεῖον, when: 
the word is used substantively. As, for example, 
in this of Epicharmus ;* 


Οὐδὲν διαφεύγει τὸ Sever’ τοῦτο γινώσκειν σὲ δεῖ" 
> Αὐτὸς ἐσθ᾽ ἡμῶν ἐπόπτης" ἀδυνατεῖ δ᾽ οὐδὲν Θεῷ.᾿ 


Res nulla est Deum que lateat, scire quod te convenit: 
Ipye est noster introspector, tam Deus nil non potest. 


80 likewise in this of Plato's,’ πόῤῥω ἡδονῆς καὶ λύτ 
ang ἵδρυται τὸ θεῖον, God is far removed both from. 
pleasure and grief—And Plotinus calls the su- 
preme God, ro ἐν rq παντὶ θεῖον, the Divinity that is: 
in the universe.—But because the instances hereof 
are also innumerable, we shall decline the men- 
tioning of any more, and instead of them, only set 
down the judgment of that diligent and impartial. 
observer of the force of words, Henricus Ste- 
phanus,° concerning it; “ Redditur etiam τὸ θεῖον. 
sepe Deus, sed ita tamen, ut intelligendum sit, 
non de quolibet Deo ab ipsis etiam profanis scrip- 
toribus dici, verumn de eo quem intelligerent, cum - 
θεὸν dicebant quasi κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν ad differentiam eo- 
rum, qui multi appellatione θεῶν includebantur, 
‘summum videlicet supremumque Numen, et quasi 
dicas θεὸν θεών ὕπατον kat ἄριστον, ut loquitur de J ove 
Homerus.”. | 

Lastly, as τὸ θεῖον, so likewise was τὸ δαιμόνιον 
used by the Greeks for the supreme Numen, or 
that Divinity, which governs the whole world. 
Thus, whereas it was commonly said, (accord- 


8 Apud Clement. Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. v. p. 708. The transla- 
tion is by Grotius in Excerpt. veter Tragicor. et Comicor. p, 481. 
. Β Bpist. iii, p. 708. 

470 Thesauro Greece Lingue, tom. i. p. 1534. 
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ing to Herodotus") ὅ ὅτι τὸ “θεῖον φθόνερὸν, that God 
was. envious ;—the. meaning: whereof was, that he: 
did not commonly suffer any.great human pros- 
perity to continue long, without some check or 
counterbuff; the same proverbial speech is ex-' 
pressed in Aristotle, φθονερὸν τὸ δαιμόνιον. And in 
this sense the word seems to he used in Isocrates 
ad Demonicun, τίμα τὸ δαιμόνιον ast μὲν, μάλιστα δὲ 
μετὰ τῆς πόλεως, Worship God always, but especi- 
ally with the city, in her public sacrifices.—And 
doubtless it was thus taken by Epicte-  ar.tib.iv.o. 
tus, in this passage of. his, pia ὁδὸς ἐπὶ Fak Gane 
εὔροιαν, τοῦτο καὶ ὥὕρθρου, καὶ μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν καὶ tab.] 
νύκτωρ, ἔστω πρόχειρον, ἀποστ ασις τῶν ἀπροαιρέτ᾽ ὧν. τὸ 
μηδὲν ἴδιον ἡγεῖσθαι, τὸ παραδοῦναι πάντα T @ δαιμονίῳ, καὶ 
τῇ τύχη. There is but one way to tranquillity of. 
mind and happiness: let this ‘therefore be always 
ready at hand with thee, both when thou wakest 
early in the morning, and all the day long, and 
when thou goest kate to sleep; to account no ex- 
ternal things thine own, but to commit all these to 
God and fortune.—And there is avery remarkable © 
passage in Demosthenes’ (observed by Budeus) 
that must not be here omitted ; in which we haye’ 
οἱ θεοὶ plainly for the inferior or minor gods only, 
and τὸ δαιμόνιον for the supreme God, both toge- 
ther; εἴσονται ot θεοὶ καὶ τὸ δαιμόνιον, τὸν μὴ τὰ δίκαια 
ψηφισάμενον. The ροάδ and the Deity will know 
or take notice of-him that gives not a righteous 
sentence ;—that is, both the inferior gods.and the 
supreme God himself. Wherefore we see, that 
the word δαιμόνιον, as to its grammatical form, is 


* Lib, iii. cap. xli. p. 176. He cites this from an Epistle of Amasis 
to the tyrant Polycrates. 
» Orat. wee! σαραπρεσβείας, p. 266. edit. Graec. Basil, 1532. fol. 
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not a diminutive, as some have conceived, but an: 
adjective substantived ; as well as τὸ Osiov:is. New 
vertheless in Pagan writings, ϑαιμόνιομ. also, a& 
well-as δαίμων, from whence it is derived, is often; 
used fot an inferior rank of beings below the. 
gods, though sometimes called gods too; and: 
such was Socrates’ δαιμόνιον, 80 commonly known.. 
Bat. the grammar of this word, and its proper’ 
signification in Pagan writers, cannot better be 
thanifested, than by citing that passage of So- 
zg 27.Steph. Crates’ own, in his Apology, as writ- 
yon oni: ten by Plato; who, though generally 
sions in this’ supposed to have had a demon, was. 


uotation 
from Plato, notwithstanding by Melitus accused of 


ana some 


terations.] atheism; ἔστιν ὅστις ἀνθρώπων, ὦ Μέλιτε, 
ἀνθρώπεια μὲν νομίζει πράγματα dvai, ἀνδρώπους δὲ οὐ νο- 
μέζει;, ἢ ὅστις ἵππους μὲν av νομίζει, ἱππικὰ δὲ πράγματα, 
&c. οὐκ ἔστιν, ὦ ἄριστε ἀνδρῶν, ἀλλὰ τὸ ἐπὶ τοῦτῳ ἀπό- 
xpivat, ἔσθ᾽ ὅστις. δαιμόνια μὲν νομίζει πράγματα. εἶναι, δαί- 
μονας δὲ οὐ νομίζει; οὐκ ἔστιν GAN οὖν δαιμόνιά γε νομίζω 
Kata τὸν σὸν Adyow εἰ δὲ καὶ δαιμόνια νομίζω, καὶ δαίμφνας 
δήπου πολλὴ ἀνάγκη νομίζειν μὲ ἐστίν. τοὺς δὲ δαίμονας οὐχὲ 
ἤτοι ϑεούς γε ἡγούμεϑα εἶναι, ἣ ϑεῶν παῖδας, &c. Is there 
any one, Ὁ Melitus, who acknowledging, that 
there are human things, can yet deny, that there 
are any men? or confessing that there are equine 
things, can nevertheless deny, that there are 
any horses? If this cannot be, then no man, 
who acknowledges demonial things, can deny 
demons. Wherefore I being confessed to assert 
δαιμόνια, must needs be granted to hold δαίμονας 
also. Now do we not all think, that demons 
are either gods, or at least sons of the gods? 
Wherefore for any one to conceive, that there are 
demons, and yet no gods, is altogether as absurd, 
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as # any should think, that there are mules, but 
yet ridither horses hor asses.—However, πὶ. the 
New Testament, according to the judgments of 
Origen; Eusebius, and others of the ancient fa- 
thers, both those words δαίμονας and δαιμόνια are 
alike taken, always ina worser sense, for evil and 
Hnpure spirits only, 
But over and besides all this, the Pagans do | 
eften characterize the supreme God by such titles, 
epithets, and descriptions, as are incommunicably 
proper to him; thereby plainly distinguishing 
him from all other inferior gods. He being some-_ 
times called by them o Δημεουργὸς, the opifex, ar- 
ence or maker of the world; ὁ Ἡ γεμὼν τοῦ παντὸς 
αἱ ᾿Αῤχηγέτης, the prince and chief raler of the 
universe: ὁ Πρώτος and ὁ Περρώτιστος θεὸς (by the 
Greeks) arid (by the Latins) Primus Deus, the 
first God; ὁ Πρώτος Nove, the first Mind; ὁ μέγας 
Θεὸς; the great God ; ὁ μέγιστος δαίμων; and ¢ O μέγισ- 
τος θεῶν, the greatest God, and the greatest of the © 
gods ; ὁ Ὕψωτος, the Highest; and ὁ ὕπατος θεῶν, 
the Supreme of the gods 3 ὁ ἀνωτάτω θεὸς, the up- 
permost, or most transcendent God; Princeps 
| the Deus, that chief or principal God; Θεὸς θεών, 
the God of gods; and ᾿Αρχή ‘Apyov, the Princi- 
ple of principles ; Τὸ πρῶτον αἴτιον, the First Cause ; 
Ὁ τόδε τὸ wav γεννήσας, he that generated or created 
this whole universe; ὁ κρατέων τοῦ παντὸς, he that 
ruleth over the whole world ; Summus Rector et 
Dominus, the supreme Governor and Lord of all ; 
ὁ ἐπὶ πᾶσι θεὸς, the Ged over all; ὁ θεὸς ἀγένητος, αὐτο- 
γενῆς, αὐτοφυής, αὐθυπόστατος, the ingenerate or.un- | 
made, self-originated and self-subsisting Deity ; 
‘Movac, a Monad ; To ἕν καὶ αὐτὸ ἀγαθὸν, Unity and 
Goodness itself; To éxixewa τῆς οὐσίας, ahd τὸ ὑπερού- 
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σιον, that which is above essence or super-essen- 
tial; Τὸ ἐπέκεινα νοῦ, that which is above mind and 
| understanding ; “Summum illud et zeternum, ne- 
que mutabile neque interiturum,”—that supreme 
and eternal Being, which is immutable and can 
never perish ; ᾿Αρχὴ, καὶ τέλος, καὶ μέσον ἁπάντων, the 
beginning and end and middle of all things; 
Ἕν καὶ πάντα, one and all things; Deus unus et 
omnes, one God and all gods: and, lastly, to 
name no more, ἡ Πρόνοια, or Providence, as dis- 
tinguished from Φύσις, Nature, is often used by 
them also as a name for the supreme God, which, 
because it is of the feminine gender, the impious 
and atheistical Epicureans therefore took occasion 
to call God, ridiculously and jeeringly, “Anum 
- fatidicam Proneam.”* Now all these, and other 
such-like expressions, being found in the writings 
of professed Pagans (as we are able to shew) 
and some of them very frequently, it cannot be 
denied, but that the Pagans did put:a manifest ᾿ 
difference betwixt the supreme God, and all other | 
- inferior gods. 

xv. What hath been now declared, might, as 
we conceive, be judged ‘sufficient, ‘in order to 
our present undertaking ; which is to prove, that 
the more intelligent of ‘the ancient Pagans, ‘not- 
withstanding that multiplicity of gods worshipped 
by them, did generally acknowledge one supreme, 
omnipotent, and only unmade Deity. Neverthe- 
less, since men are Commonly so much prepos- 
sessed with a contrary persuasion, (the reason 
whereof seems to be no other than this, that be-- 
cause the notion of the word God, which is now 


ἃ Vide Ciceron, de Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. viii. p, -2890. tom. ix, 
oper, 
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generally received amongst us Christians, is such 
as does essentially include self-existence in it, they 
are therefore apt to conceit, that it must needs do 
-8so.likewise amongst the Pagans ;) we shall endea- 
vour.to produce yet some further evidence for the 
truth of. our assertion. . And, first, we conceive — 
this to be no confirmation thereof, because after 
‘the publication of Christianity, and all along during 
that tugging and..contest, which was betwixt it 
and Paganism, none of the: professed champions 
for Paganism and antagonists of. Christianity, 
(when occasion was now offered them) did ever 
assert any such thing as a multiplicity of. under- 
standing deities unmade (or creators) but -on the. 
contrary, they all generally disclaimed it, profess- 
ing to acknowledge one supreme self-existent 
Deity, the maker of the whole universe. | 
It is a thing highly probable, if not unquéstiona- 
ble, that Apollonius Tyanzus, shortly after the 
publication of the gospel to the world, was.a per- 
son made choice.of by the policy, and assisted. by 
the powers, of the :kingdom of. darkness, for the 
doing of some things extraordinary, merely out of 
design to derogate from the miracles of our Saviour 
Christ, and to enable. Paganism the better to bear 
up against the assaults of :Christianity... For 
amongst the many writers of this philosopher's 
life, some, and particularly Philostratus, seem. to 
have had no other aim in this their whole under- 
taking, than.only to dress up Apollonius in such 
a garb and manner, as might.make him best seem 
to be a fit corrival with our Saviour Christ, both 
in. respect of sanctity and miracles. Eunapius* 
therefore telling us, that he mistitled his book, and 


2 In Vitis Sophistarum, Procem. YP. 6, 7. edit. Planiin.' 
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that instead of ᾿Απαλλωνίαυ βίος, the life of Apol- 
lonius, ‘he should shave called it Θεοῦ εἰς ἀνθρώσους 
ἐπιδημίαν, the coming down, and converse of God 
‘with men; forasmuch as this Apollonius (saith 
he) was.not a bare philosopher or-man, ἀλλά τιιθεῶν 
καὶ ἀνϑρώπου pécov, but a certain middle thing be- 
twixt the gods and men.—And that-this was the 
use commonly made bythe Pagans.of this history 
of Apollonius, namely to set him .up in way of oppo- 
sition and. rivalry to our Saviour Christ, appears 
sundry ways. - Marcellinus, in an Epistle of his 
to St. Austin,* declares this as the grand objection 
__ af the- Pagans against Christianity, (therefore de- 
siring St. Austin’s answer tothe same ;) ““ Nihil 
aliud Dominum, quam alii:homines facere potu- 
ergnt, fecisse.vel egisse mentiuntur.; Apollonium 


siquidem suum nobis, et Apuleium, aliosque ma- ᾿ 


gicm artis homines,-in medium proferunt, quorum 
majora contendunt.extitisse miracula.” ‘The Pa- 
gans.pretend, that our Savjour Christ did no more 
than what other men have ‘been able to do, they 
producing their Apollonius .and Apuleius, and 
other magiciaps, whom they contend οὐ have done 
greater. miracles.—And itis. well known, that Hie- 
‘ zocles, to whom Eusebius gives the commendation 
of a very learned man, wrote a book against the 
Christians (entitled, Φιλαλήθης, οὐ Λόγοι pAaAnOuc) 
the chief design whereof .was to compare this 
Apollonius Tyanzus with, and: prefer him: before, 
our Saviour Christ:: "Aww «καὶ κάτω ‘OpvdAovet,, σεμνύ- 


Ψψοντες TOV Ἰησοῦν, ὡς τυφλοῖς ἀναβλέψαι τε παρασχόντα, 


καί τινα τριαῦτα δράσαντα. θαυμάσια" ‘hey: areiEHierocles’ 
own words in Eusebius: “ Bhe Christians (saith 


‘© Inter Epistol. Augustin Epist. Cxxxvi. tom. ii, oper. p. 304. edit. 
Henedict. 
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he) keep a great deal of stir, crying up of one Jesus, 
. for restoring sight to the blind, and doing some 
such other wonders.” And then mentioning the 
thaumaturgi or wonder-workers anrongst the Pa- 
gans, but especially Apollonius Tyanzus, and in- 
‘sisting largely upon his miracles, he adds in ‘the 
close of all, τίνος οὖν ἕνεκα τούτων ἐμνήσθην yt eva: en 
- συγκρίνειν τὴν ἡμετέραν ἀκριβῆ καὶ βεβαίαν ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῳ κρί- 
σιν, καὶ τὴν τῶν Χριστιανῶν κουφότητα᾽ ἔιπερ ἡμεῖς μὲν τὸν. 
τοιαῦτα πεποιηκότα, οὐ’θεῷν, ἀλλὰ θεοῖς κεχαρισμένον ἄνδρα ᾿ 
ἡγοῦμεθε, οἱ δὲ δι. Ολίγας “τερατείας- τιναά τὸν Ἰησοῦν Θεὸν 
ρεύουσι. “9 -ὙΒαΐ purpose now have we men- 
tioned all these thimgs?’ but only that the solid 
- judgment of us [Pagans] might be compared with 
the levity of: the ‘Christians; forasmuch as we do 
not account him a god who did all-these miracles, 
‘but only ἃ person beloved of the gods; whilst 
they declare Jesus to ‘be a -God, merely for doing 
a few wonders.—-Where, because Eusebius is 
silent, we cannot but subjoin an answer out-of 
‘Lactantius (which indeed heseems to havedirected 
against those very words of Hierocles, though not 
naming of him) it being both pertinent and full ; 
‘‘ Apparet nos sapientores esse, qui Mi- pe Jasti. 1. 
_ yabilibus factis non -statim fidem divini- °° τ. 
tatis adjuanximus, quam vos, qui -ob exigua por- 
tenta Deum credidistis Disce igitur, si quid 
tibi cordis est, non solum idcireo a ‘nobis Deum 
creditum Christum, quia mirabilia fecit, sed quia 
vidimus in-eo-facta esse omnia, que nobis annun- 
ciata sunt, vaticinia prophetarum. Fecit mirabilia; 
Magnum putassemus, ut et vos nuncupatis; et 
Judzi tunc putaverunt: si non illa ipsa facturum 
‘Christum, prophetz omnes uno spiritu pradicas- 
sent. Itaque Deum credimus, non mags ex facds, 
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operibusque miraadis ; quam ex illa ipsa cruce, 
quam vos sicut canes lambitis ; ; quoniam simul: et 
illa predicta est.. Non igitur sno testimonio,. (cui 
enim dese dicenti potest credi?) sed prophetarum 
testimonio, qui-omnia que fecit ac passas est, 
‘mMulto.ante cecinerunt; fidem divinitatis accepit ; | 
quod neque Apollonio neque Apuleio neque cul- 
quam magorum potest aliquando contingere.” It 
is manifest, that we Christians are wiser than you 
Pagans, in that we do not presently attribute di- | 
.vinity to a'‘person merely because of his wonders; | 
-whereas a few portentous things, or extraordinary 
actions, will be enough with you to make you 
deify the doer of them (and so indeed did some 
_of them, however Hierocles denies it, deify Apol- 
lonius). Let this writer against Christianity there- 
_fore learn, (if he have any understanding or sense 
in him) that Christ was not therefore believed. to 
be a God by us Christians, merely because of his 
miracles, but because we saw all those things done 
by and accomplished in him, which were long be- 
fore predicted to.us by the prophets. He did 
miracles, and we should therefore have suspected 
him for a ‘magician (as you now call him, and as 
the Jews then su pposed him to be) had not all the 
prophets with one voice, foretold, that he should 
do such things. We believe him therefore to be 
God, no more for bis miracles than from that very 
. cross of his, which you so much quarrel with, 
because that was likewise foretold.. So that our 
belief of Christ's divinity is not:founded upon his 
own testimony (for, who can be believed. concern-— 
ing himself?) but upon. the testimony of the pro- 
phets, who sang long before of all those things, 
which he both did and suffered. Which i is such 
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a peculiar advantage and privilege of his, as that 
neither Apollonius nor Apuleius, nor any other 
magician, could ever share therein.—Now, as for 
the life and morals of this Apollonius, Tyanzus, 
.as it was a thing absolutely necessary for the car- 
rying on of such a diabolical design, that the per- 
son made use of for an instrument should have 
some colourable and plausible pretence to virtue ; 
τ so did Apollonius accordingly take upon him the 
profession of a Pythagorean ; and indeed act that 
part externally so well, that even Sidonius Apolli- 
naris,* though a Christian, was so dazzled with the 
glittering show and lustreof his counterfeit virtues, 
as if he had been enchanted by this magician so 
long after his death. Nevertheless, whosoever is 
not very dim-sighted in such matters as these, or 
partially affected, may easily perceive, that this 
‘Apollonius was so far from having any thing of 
‘that Divine Spirit which manifested itself in our 
Saviour Christ, (transcending all the philosophers 
that ever were) that he fell short of the better 
- moralized Pagans; 88 for example Socrates, there 
being a plain appearance of much pride ‘and vain- 
glory (besides other foolery) discoverable both in 
his words and actions. And this Eusebius” under- 
takes to evince from Philostratus’s own - history 
(though containing many falsehoods in it) οὐδ᾽ ἐν 

‘ ἐπιεικέσι καὶ μετρίοις ἀνδράσιν ἄξιον & ἐγκρίνειν, ovy “ὅπως Τ ᾧ 
σωτῆρι ἡμῶν Χριστῷ παρατιθέναι. τὸν ᾿Απολλώνιον, that 
‘Apollonius was so far from deserving to be com- 
pared with our Saviour Christ, that he was not fit 
to.be ranked amongst the moderately and indiffe- 
rently honest men.— Wherefore, as to his reputed 


® Epistolar. lib. viii. Epist. iii. p. 462, 463. 
> Advers, Hieroclem, cap. iv. p. 431. 
VOL, HH, 3 σ | 
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miracle, if,credit be to be given to those relations, 
and such things were really done by him, it must 
for this reason also be concluded, that they were 
done no otherwise than by magicand necromancy ; 
and that this Apollonius was but an archimago ‘or 
grand magician. Neither ought this to be sus- 
pected for a mereslander cast upon himby partially 
affected Christians only, since, during his life- 
time, he was generally reputed, even amongst the 
Pagans themselves, for no other than a γόης," or 
infamous enchanter, and accused of that very 
crime before Domitian the emperor:® as he was 
also represented such by one of the Pagan wri- 
Con. Cel. 1g, ters of his life, Mceragenes, senior to 

p- 302. Philostratus, as we learn from Origen: 
περὶ μαγείας φαμὲν, ὅτι ὁ βουλόμενος ἐξετάσαι, πότερόν wore 
καὶ φιλόσοφοι ἁλωτοί εἰσιν αὐτῇ, εἰ μὴ, ἀναγνώτω τὰ γεγραμ- 
μένα Μοιραγένει τῶν ᾿Απολλωνίου τοῦ Τυανέως μάγου καὶ 
᾿φιλοσόφον ἀπομνημονευμάτων. ἐν οἷς ὁ μὴ Χριστιανὸς, ἀλλὰ 
φιλόσοφος, ἔφησεν ἁλῶναι ὑπὸ τῆς ἐν ᾿Απολλωνίῳ μαγείας, : 
οὐκ ἀγενεῖς τινας φιλοσόφους, ὡς πρὸς γόητα αὐτὸν εἰςελ- 
ϑόντας. ἐν οἷς, οἶμαι, καὶ περὶ ‘Evpparov πάνυ διηγήσατο,᾿ 
καί τινος Ἐπικουρείον: As concerning the infamous | 
and diabolical magic, he that would know whe- 
ther or no a philosopher be temptable by it, or’ 
illaqueable into it, let him read the writings of 
Meeragenes concerning the memorable things 
of Apollonius Tyaneus the magician and phi- 
losopher; in which he that was no Christian, | 
but a Pagan philosopher himself, affirmeth some 
not ignoble philosophers to have been taken 
with Apollonius’s magic, including (as I sup- 


« Thisis related by Philostratus i in Vita A pollonii, ib. ii. cap, xviii. 
156. . 
* Philostrat. ubi supra, lib. viii. cap. vii. ἢ. 327. 
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pose)’ in ‘that number Euphrates and a ‘certain 
Epicurean.—And ‘no doubt but this was the 
reason, why Philostratus * derogates so much 
from the authority of this Moeragenes, affirming 
him to’ have beén ignorant of many things con- 
cerning ‘A pollonius (ov yap Μοιραγέ νει τε TPOCEKTEOY, 
&c.) Because Mceragénes had thus represented 
Apolloniys in his true colours as a magician ; 
whereas Philostratus’s whole business and de- 
- sign was, op the contrary, to vindicate him from 
that imputation : the truth whereof, notwithstand- 
ing, may be sufficiently evinced, even from those 
very things that are recorded by Philostratus 
himself. And here by the way we shall observe, 
that it is reported’ by good historians, that mi- 
racles werealso done by Vespasian at Alexandria, 
“Per eos menses-(they are the words pis. 1, iv.p. 
of Tacitus) multa “miraecula evenere, 113" 

quis ceelestis favor, et quedam in Vespasianum 
inclinatio numinum ostenderetur. Ex plebe Alex- © 
andrina, quidam, oculorum tabe notis, genua 
ejus advolvitur, remediym cecitatis exposcens 
gemitu; monitu Serapidis dei, quem dedita. su- 
perstitionibus gens ante alios colit; precabatur- 
que principem, ut genas et oculorum orbes dig- 
naretur respergere oris excremento. “4115 manu 
eger, eodem deo auctore, ut pede ac vestigio 
Cesaris calcaretur orabat.” At that time many 
miracles happened at Alexandria, by which was 
manifested the heavenly favour and inclination ᾿ 
of the Divine powers towards Vespasian.. A 
plebeian Alexandrian, that had been known to’ 
be blind, easts himself at the feet of Vespasian, — 


* Ibid. lib. i. cap. iii. p. 5, 6. 
c2 
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begging with tears from him a remedy for his 
‘sight, (and that according to the saggestion of the 
god Serapis) that he would deign bat to spit 
‘upon his eyes and face. Another having a lame 
hand (directed by the same oracle) beseeches him 
but to tread upon it with his foot—And after 
, some debate concerning this business, both these 
things being done by Vespasian, “ statim conversa 
ad usum manus, et ceco reluxit dies ;” the lame 
hand presently was restored to its former useful- 
ness, and the blind man recovered his sight: both 
which things (saith the historian) some who were 
eye-witnesses do to this very day testify, when it 
can be no advantage to any one to lie concerning 
it.—And that there seems to be some reason to 
suspect, that our archimago Apollonius Tyaneus 
might have some finger in this business also, be- 
cause he was not only familiarly and intimately 
acquainted with Vespasian, but also at that very 
time (as Philostratus* informeth us) present with 
him at Alexandria, where he also did many mi- 
racles himself. However, we may here take no- 
tice of another stratagem and policy of the devil 
in this, both to obscure the miratles of our Saviour 
Christ, and to weaken men’s faith in the Messiah, 
and baffle the notion of it; that whereas a fame 
of prophécies had gone abroad every where, that 
a king was to come out of Judea and rule over 
the whole world, (by which was understood no © 
other than the Messiah) by reason of these mira- 
cles done by Vespasian, this oracle or prediction’ 
might the rather seem to have its accomplishment 
in him, who was first proclaimed emperor in 


* Ubi supra, lib. vy. cap. xxvii. p. 209. et lib. viii. cap. vii. sect. ii. 
». 329, ) 
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_ Judea, and to whom Josephus" himself basely and 
flatteringly had applied it. And since this-busi- 
hess was started and suggested by the god Se- 
rapis, that is, by the devil (of whose counsel pro- 
bably Apollonius also was); this makes it still 
more strongly suspicable, that it was really a de- 
sign or policy of the devil, by imitating the mi- 
racles of our Saviour Christ, both in Apollonius 
and Vespasian, to counterwork God Almighty in 
the plot of Christianity, and to keep up or con- 
serve his own usurped tyranny in the Pagan world 
still. Nevertheless, we shall here shew Apollo- 
_ nius all the favour we can, and therefore sup- 
pose him not to have been one of those more foul 
and black magicians, of the: common sort, such 
as are not only grossly sunk and debauched in 
their lives, but also knowingly do homage to evil 
spirits as such, for the gratification of their lusts; 
but rather one of those more refined ones, who 
have been called by themselves ‘Theurgists, such 
as being in some measure freed from the grosser ᾿ 
vices, and thinking to have to do only with good - 
spirits; nevertheless, being proud and vain-glori- 
ous, and affecting wonders, and to transcend the 
generality of mankind, are, by a Divine nemesis, 
justly exposed to the illusions of the devil or evil: 
spirits, cunningly insinuating here, and aptly ac- 
commodating themselves to them. However, con- 
cerning this Apollonius, it is undeniable, that he 
_ was a zealous upholder of the Pagan Polytheism, 

and a stout champion for the gods, he professing 
‘to have been taught by the Samian Pythagoras’s 
ghost, how to worship these gods, invisible as 


* De Bello Judaico, lib. v. cap. v. scct. iv. p.390, tom, ih. oper. 
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_well as visible,* and to ‘have converse with them. 
For which cause he is styled by. Vopiscus,” amicus 
verus deorum, a true friend of the gods ;—+that is, 

-a@ hearty and sincere friend to that old Pagan re- 
ligion, now assaulted by Christianity, in which 
not one only true God, but a multiplicity of gods, 
were worshipped. But, notwithstanding all this, 
Apollonius himself was a clear and undoubted 

_assertor of one supreme Deity; as is evident from 
his apologetic oration in Philostratus,° prepared 
for Domitian: in which he-calls him, τὸν τῶν ὅλων; 
and τὸν πάντων δημιουργὸν θεὸν, that God, who 15 the: 
maker of the whole universe, and of all things. 
—And, as he elsewhere in Philostratus declares 
both the Indians and Egyptians to have agreed 
in this thedlogy, insomuch that though the Egyp- 
tians condemned: the Indians for many other of 
their opinions, yet did they highly applaud this 

. doctrine of theirs, τῆς μὲν ὅλων γενέσεώς τε καὶ οὐσίας 

᾿ θεὸν δημιουργὸν εἶναι, τοῦδε: ἐνθυμηϑῆναι ταῦτα, αἴτιον τὸ 

ἀγαθὸν εἶναι αὐτὸν; that God was the maker both of 
the generation and essence of all-things, and that 
the cause of his making them was his essential 
goodness:—so doth he himself very much com- 

Pion p. 148. mend this philosophy of: Jarchas, the 

[lib. iti, cap. Indian brachman,: viz. that -the whole 

sxx] world was but one great animal, and 

might be resembled to a vast ship, wherein there 
are many: inferior subordinate governors,. under 
one supreme, the oldest and wisest; as also ex- 
pert mariners of several sorts, some to. attend 
upon the deck, and others to. climb the masts and 


* Vide Philostrat. ubi supra, lib. i. ‘cap. Xxxii. p- 40. 
>’ In Vita Aurel. cap. xxiv. p. 578. edit. Obrechti. 
© Ubi supra, lib. viii. cap. vii. seet.: vii. p. 337. 
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order the sails, ἐν 9 τὴν μὲν πρώτην καὶ τελεωτάτην ἕδ- 
'ραν ἀποδοτέον Sep γενέτορι τοῦδε τοῦ ζώου, τῆν δὲ ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνῃ, 
, ϑεοῖς of τὰ μέρη αὐτοῦ κυβερνῶσι' καὶ τῶν ποιητῶν ἀποδε- 
χόμεϑα, ἐπειδὴ πολλοὺς μὲν φάσκωσιν ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ θεοὺς. 
εἶναι, πολλοὺς δὲ ἐν θαλάττῃ, πολλοὺς δὲ ἐν πήγαις τε καὶ 
νάμασι, πολλοὺς δὲ καὶ περὶ γῆν, εἶναι. δὲ καὶ ὑπὸ γῆν τινας. 
Io which the first and highest seat. ἰβ to be given 
_to that God, who is the generator or creator of 
this great animal; and the next under it to those 
gods, that govern "the several parts of it respec-. 
tively : so that the poets were to be approved of 
here, when they affirm, that there are many gods 
in. the heavens, many in the seas, many in the ri- 
vers and fountains,:many also. upon the earth, 
and some under the earth.— Wherein we have a 
true representation of the old Paganic theology, 
which both Indians, and Egyptians, and Eu- 
-ropean. poets, (Greek and Latin) all agree in ; that 
there 1s one supreme God, the maker of the uni- 
verse, and under. him many inferior generated 
gods, or understanding beings (superior to men) 
appointed to govern and preside over the several. 
parts thereof, who. were also to be religiously ho- 
noured and worshipped by men. And thus much 
. for Apollonius Tyanzus.. 
The first Pagan writer against Christianity was 

Celsus, who lived in the times of Adrian, and was 
so professed a Polytheist, that he taxes the Jews 
for having been seduced by. the frauds. of Moses 
into this opinion of one God; on τῷ WYN- ‘Orig. p. 17, 
 σαμένῳ σφῶν ἑπόμενοι Μωῦσῷ αἰπόλοι καὶ ποῖ- 18 
“μενες, ἀγροίκοις ἀπάταις ψυχαγωγηθέντες, ἕνα ἐνόμισαν εἶναι 
Θεόν: Those silly shepherds and herdsmen, fol- 
‘lowing Moses.their leader, and being seduced by 
bis rustic frauds, came to entertain this behel, 
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that there was but one only God.—Nevertheless, 
this Celsus himeelf plainly acknowledged, amongst 
his many gods, one supreme, whom he some- 
times calls τὸν πρῶτον θεὸν, the first God ;—some- 
times τὸν μέγιστον θεὸν, ἴΠ6 greatest God ;—and some- 
times τὸν ὑπερουράνιον θεὸν, the supercelestial God,— 
and the like: and he doth so zealously assert the 
Divine omnipotence, that he casts an imputation 
upon the Christians of derogating from the same, 
in that their hypothesis of an adversary . 
power; σφάλλονται δὲ ἀσεβέστατα ἄττα, καὶ 
περὶ τήνδε τὴν μεγίστην ἄγνοιαν ὁμοίως ἀπὸ θείων αἰνιγμά- 
‘Twv πεπλανὴημένην, ποιοῦντες τῷ θεῷ ἐναντίον τινὰ, διάβολόν 


Orig. 1. vi. p. 
303. 


re καὶ γλώττῃ Ἑ βραίᾳ Σατανᾶν ὀνομάζοντες τὸν αὐτόν. 
ἄλλως μὲν οὖν παντελῶς θνητὰ ταῦτα, καὶ οὐδ᾽ ὅσια λέγειν, 
ὅτι δὲ 6 μέγιστος Θεὸς, βουλόμενός. τι. ἀνθρῴποις ὠφελῆσαι, 
τὸν ἀντιπράσσοντα ἔχει; και i ἀδυνατεῖ. The Chnistiansare 
- erroneously led into most wicked opinions con- 
cerning God, by reason of their great ignorance 
of the Divine enigms ; whilst they make a certain 
adversary to God, whom they call the devil, and 
in the Hebrew language Satan; and affirm, con- 
trary to all piety, that the greatest God, having a 
Orig. con. mind to do good to men, is disabled or 
els. 1. VU. pe . . ae . 
withstood by an adversary resisting him. 
— Lastly, where he pleads most for the worship 
of demons, he concludes thus concerning the 
supreme God: Θεοῦ δὲ ovdaun οὐδαμώς ἀπολειπτέον, 
οὔτε μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν, οὔτε νύκτωρ, οὔτ᾽ ἐς κοινὸν, οὔτ' ἰδίᾳ, λόγῳ τε 
ἐν παντὶ καὶ ἔργῳ διηνεκώς, ἀλλά γε καὶ μετὰ τώνδε, καὶ χωρὶς, 
ἡ ψυχὴ ἀεὶ τετάσθω πρὸς τὸν Θεόν But God is by no 
means any where to be laid aside, or left out; 
neither by day nor by night, neither in public nor 
in private, either in our words or actions; but in 
every thing our mind ought constantly to be 
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directed towards God.—A saying, that might 
very well become a Christian. | 

The next and greatest champion for the. Pagan 
cause in books and writings was that famous 
Tyrian philosopher Malchus, called by the Greeks 
Porphyrius; who published a voluminous and 
elaborate treatise (containing fifteen books) 
against the Christians; and yet he notwithstand- 
Ing was plainly as zealous an assertor of one su- 
preme Deity, and one only ἀγένητον, unmade or 
self-existent principle of all things, as any of the 
Christians themselves could be; he strenuously 
opposing that forementioned doctrine of Plutarch 
and Atticus concerning three unmade principles, 
a good God, au evil soul or demon, and the mat- 
ter, and endeavouring to demonstrate, that all 
things whatsoever, even matter itself, was derived 
from one perfect understanding Being, or self- 
originated Deity. The sum of whose argumen- 
tation to which purpose we have represented by 
Proctus upon the Timezus, (vol. i. 216.) 

After Porphyrius, the next eminent antagonist 
of Christianity and champion for Paganism, was 
Hierocles, the writer of that book, entitled in 
Eusebius) φιλαλήθης, or aloverof the truth ;—which 
is noted to have been a modester inscription than 
that of Celsus’s ἀληθὴς λόγος, or true oration.— © 
_ For if Eusebius Pamphili were the writer of that 

answer to this Philalethes now extant, as we | 
both read in our copies and as Photius also read; 
then must it needs be granted, that Hierocles, the 
author of it, was either contemporary with Por- 
phyrius, or else but little his junior. Moreover, 
this Hierocles seems plainly to. be the person in- 
_ tended by Lactantius in these following words. 
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De Just. 1.ih.“¢ Alius eandem materiam mordacius 
©. Hi [p. 3581 scripsit ; : qui erat. tum e numero judi- 
¢um, et qui auctor in primis faciende persecu- 
tionis fuit: quo scelere non contentus, etiam 
scriptis eos, quos afflixerat, insecutus est. Com- 
posuit enim libellos duos, non contra Christiangs, 
ne inimice insectari videretur, sed ad Christianos, 
ut humane ac benigne consulere videretur. In 
quibus ita falsitatem scripture sacre arguere co- 
natus est, tanquam sibi esset tota contraria.— 
Preecipue tamen Paulum Petrumque laceravit, 
ceterusque discipulos, tanquam fallacie semi- 
natores ; quos eosdem tamen rudes et indoctos 
fuisse testatus est."—Another hath handled the 
same matter more smartly, who was first himself 
one of the judges, and a chief author of the per- 
secution; but, being not contented with that 
wickedness, he added this afterwards, to perse- 
cute the Christians also with his pen; he compos- 
ing two books, not inscribed against the Christ- 
ians, (lest he should seem plainly to act the part 
of an enemy) but to the Christians, (that he might 
be thought to counsel them humanely and benign- 
ly :) in which he so charges the holy Scripture 
with falsehood, as if it were all nothing else but 
contradietions: but he chiefly lashes Paul and 
Peter, as divulgers of lies and deceits, whom 
notwithstanding he declares to have been rude: 
and illiterate persons.—I say, though Hierocles, 
for some cause or other, be not named here by 
Lactantius in these cited words, or that which 
follows, yet it cannot be doubted, but that he 
__ was the person intended, by hii, for these two 
reasons: First, because he tells us afterward, 
that the main business of that Christiano- 
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-mastix was to compare Apollonius with our Sa- 
viour Christ. ‘‘ Cum facta Christi mirabilia de- 
strueret, nec tamen negaret,. voluit ostendere, 
Apollonium vel paria, vel etiam majora fecisse. 
Mirum quod Apuleium pretermiserit, cujus so- 


᾿ς lent et multa et mira memorari. , Et ex hoc inso- 


lentiam Christi voluit arguere, quod deum se con- 
stituerit.: ut ille verecundior fuisse videretur, qui 
cum majora faceret (ut hic putat) tamen 14 510] 
non arrogaverit.”. That he might obscure. the 
miracles of our Saviour Christ, which he could 
not deny, he would undertake to shew, that equal 
or greater miracles were done by Apollonius. 
And -it was a wonder he did not mention Apu- 
leius too, of. whose many and wonderful things 
the Pagans used te brag likewise. Moreover, he 
condemns. our Saviour Christ of insolency, for 
making himself.a god, affirming Apollonius to 
' have been the. modester person, who, though he 
-did (as he supposes) greater miracles, yet arro- 
. gated no such thing to himself.—The second 
reason is, because Lactantius also expressly 
mentions the very title of -Hierocles’ book, viz. 
Philalethes. «Cum talia ignorantie sue delira- 
menta fudisset cumque veritatem penitus excidere | 
connixus est, ausus est libros suos nefarios, ac 
Dei hostes, φιλαλήθεις annotare:” Though pouring 
out so much folly and madness, professedly fight- 
ing against the truth, yet he presumed to call 
these his wicked books and enemies of God, Phila- 
letheis, or friends to truth.— From which words of 
Lactantius, and those foregoing, where he affirms 
this Christiano-mastix to have written pr. Pearson, 
two books, the learned prefacer to the °°" 
late edition οἵ. Hierocles,~ probably concludes, 
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that the whole title of Hierocles’ book was this, 
λόγοι φιλαλήθεις πρὸς Χριστιανούς" And I con- 
ceive, that the first of those two books of Hiero- 
cles insisted upon such things as Porphyrius had 
before urged against the Christians; but then in 
the second, he added this de novo of his own, to 
compare Apollonius with our Saviour Christ; 
which Eusebius only takes notice of. Wherefore ' 
Epiphanius telling us,* that there was one Hiero- 
cles, a prefect or governor of Alexandria, in those | 
perseeuting times of Diocletian, we may proba- 
bly conclude, that this was the very person de- 
scribed in Lactantius, who is said to have been 
first of the number of the judges, and a principal 
actor in the persecution; and then afterward to 
have written this Philalethes against the Christ- 


' jans, wherein, besides other things, he ventured 


to compare Apollonius Tyanzus with our Saviour 
Christ. Now, if this Hierocles, who wrote the 
Philalethes in defence of the Pagan gods against 
the Christians, were the author of those two other 
philosophic books, the Commentary upon the 
Golden Verses, and that De Fato et Providentia, 
. 1t might be easily evineed from both of them, that 
he was notwithstanding an assertor of onesupreme 
‘Deity. But Photius’ tells us, that that Hierocles, 
who wrote the book concerning Fate and Provi- | 
dence, did therein make mention of Jamblichus, 
and his junior Plutarchus Atheniensis: from 
whence Jonsius taking it for granted, that it was 
one and the same Hierocles, who wrote against 
the Christians, and De Fato, infers, that it could 


* Heres, Ixviii. Meletian. §. ii. tom. i. oper. p. 717. j 
> Biblioth, Cod. ccxiv. p. 554, 
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‘not be Eusebius Pamphili, who answered the 
Philalethes, but that it must needs be some other 
‘Eusebius much junior. But we finding Hiero- 
cles’ Philalethes in Lactantius, must needs con- 
clude, on the contrary, that Hierocles, the famous 
Christiano-mastix, was not the same with that 
_Hierocles, who wrote De Fato. Which is further 
evident from AXneas Gazeus in his Theophrastus ; 
‘where first he mentions one Hierocles, Ρ.7. 
an Alexandrian, that had been his mas- [+ 2] 
_ ter, whom he highly extols, ἀλλ᾽ εἰπέ μοι, ἔτι παρ᾽ 
ὑμῖν εἰσὶν οἱ τῆς φιλοσοφίας δεικνύντες τὰς τελετὰς, οἷος ἦν 
“Ἱεροκλῆς ὁ διδάσκαλος : but tell me, I pray you, are 
there yet left amongst you in Egypt any such ex- 
_ pounders of the arcane mysteries of philosophy, 
‘as Hierocles-our master was -—And this we sup- 
‘pose to. be that Hierocles, who wrote concerning 
- Fate and Providence, (if not also upon the Golden 
Verses.) But afterward, upon occasion of Apol- 
lonius the Cappadocian, or Tyanzan, he mentions 
another Hierocles distinct from the former; 
namely him, who had so boasted of Apollonius’s 
miracles, in these words: ὁ ᾿Απολλώνιος ra ψευδῆ 
λέγων ἐλέγχεται. Ἱεροκλῆς δὲ οὐκ ὁ διδάσκαλος, Ῥ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁ προβαλλόμενος τὰ θαυμάσια, ἄπιστον καὶ 
τοῦτο προσέθηκεν' Thus Apollonius is convinced of 
falsehood ; but Hierocles (not our master) but he 
that boasts of the miracles (of Apollonius) adds 
. another incredible thing.—And though it be pro- 
‘bable, that one of these was the author of that 
commentary upon the Golden Verses, (for that it 
should be written by a Christian is but a dream) 
"yet we cannot certainly determine, which of them 
it was. However, that this Hierocles, who was 
the mastix of Christianity, and champion for the 


. 24, 
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gods, was notwithstanding a professed assertor 
of one supreme Deity, is clearly manifest also’ 
from Lactantius, in these followimg words: 
“Quam tandem nobis attulisti veritatem? nist 
quod ‘assertor deorum eos ipsos ad ultimum pro- 
didisti: prosecutus enim summi dei laudes, quem 
regem, quem maximum, quem opificem rerum, 
quem fontem bonorum, quem parentem omnium, 
quem factorem altoremque yiventium confessus 
es, ademisti Jovi tue regnum ; eumgue summa 
potestate depulsum in ministrorum numerum re- 
degisti. .Epilogus ergo te tuus arguit stultitiz, 
vanitatis, erroris. Affirmas deos esse} et illos 
tamen subjicis et mancipas et deo, cujus religio- 
nem conaris evertere.” Though you have entitled © 
your book Philalethes, yet what truth have you 
brought us therein, unless only this, that being 
an assertor of the gods, (contradicting yourself) 
you have at last betrayed those very gods? For 
in the close of-your book, prosecuting the praises : 
of the supreme God, and confessing him to be the 
king, the greatest, the opifex of the world, the 
fountain of good, the parent of all things, the 
maker and conserver of all living beings, you 
have by this means dethroned your Jupiter, and, 
degrading him from his sovereign power, reduced 
him into the rank of. inferior ministers. Where- 
fore your epilogue argues you guilty of folly, 
vanity and error, in that you both assert gods, and | 
yet subject and mancipate them.under that one_ 
God, whose religion you endeavour to overthrow. 
—-Where we must confess we understand. not 
well Lactantius’s logic ; forasmuch as Hierocles’ 
Zeus, or Jupiter, was one and the same with his 
_ supreme God (as is also here intimated); and 
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though he acknowledged all the other gods to be 
but his inferior ministers, yet nevertheless did he 
contend, that these ought to be religiously wor-- 
shipped, which was the thing that Lactantius 
should have confuted. But that, which we here 
take notice of, is this; that. Hierocles, a grand 


persecutor of the Christians, and the author αὖ. 


that bitter invective against them, called .Phila- 
. lethes, though he were so strenuous an assertor 
of Polytheism, and champion. for the gods, yet did 
he nevertheless at the same time clearly acknow- 
ledge one supreme Deity, calling him the king, 
(that is, the monarch of the universe) the greatest, 
the opifex of the world, the fountain of good, the 
parent of all things, and the maker.and conserver 
of all life. 

But the greatest opposer of Christianity every 
way. was Julian the emperor, who cannot reason- 
ably be suspected to have disguised or blanched 


Paganism, because he was an emperor, and had - - 


so great an animosity against Christianity, and 
was so superstitiously or bigotically zealous for 
the worship of the gods; and yet this very Julian, 
‘notwithstanding, was an unquestionable assertor- 
of one supreme Deity. In his book cyyi1, cont. 

_ written against the Christians, he de- jie Ru 
clares the general sense of the Pagans bem 
after this manner: οἱ γὰρ ἡμέτεροι φασὶν, τὸν δημιουργὸν 
ἁπάντων μὲν εἶναι κοινὰν πατέρᾳ καὶ βασιλέα, νενεμῆσϑαι δὲ 
τὰ λοιπὰ τῶν ἐθνῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ἐθνάρχαις καὶ πολιούχοις θεοῖς» 
ὧν ἕκαστος ἐπιτροπεύει τὴν ἑαυτοῦ λῆξιν οἰκείως αὐτῷ" ἐπειδὴ 
γὰρ ἐν μὲν τῷ πατρὶ πάντα τέλεια, καὶ ἕν πάντα, ἐν δὲ τοῖς 
μεριστοῖς, ἄλλη παρ᾽ ἄλλῳ κρατεῖ δύναμις, &c.—Our (Π6- 
ologers affirm the Maker of all to be a common 
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father and king; but that the nations, as to par- 
ticular things, are distributed by him to other | 
inferior gods, that are appointed to be governors 
“over countries and cities, every one of which ad- 
ministers in his’ own. province agreeably to him- 
self. - For whereas in the common father all 
things are perfect, and one is all, in the parti- 
cular or partial deities one excels in one power, 
and another in another. Afterward, in the same 
book he contends, that the Pagans did entertain 
righter opinions concerning the supreme God 
P. 146. [p.148. than the Jews themselves: we εἰ μὲν ὁ 
_ edit. Spanhem. ] ee ee ς 
προσεχὴς εἴη τοῦ κόσμου δημιουργὸς 6 κηρυττόμενος 
ὑπὸ τοῦ Μῳωσίως, ἡμεῖς ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ βελτίους ἔχομεν δόξας, οἱ 
κοινὸν μὲν ἐκεῖνον ὑτολαμβάνοντες ἁπάντων δεσπότην, ἐθνάρ- 
χας δὲ ἄλλους, of τυγχάνουσι μὲν ὑπ᾽ ἐκεῖνον, stat δὲ ὥσπερ 
ε΄ ὕπαρχοι βασιλέως, ἕκαστος τὴν ἑαυτοῦ διαφερόντως ἔπανορ- 
θούμενος φροντίδα, καὶ οὐ καθίσταμεν αὐτὸν, οὐδὲ ἀντιμερίτην 
τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸν θεών καθισταμένων᾽ If that God, who is so 
much spoken of by Moses, be the immediate 
 opificer of the whole world, we Pagans entertain | 
better opinions. of him, who suppose him to 
_ be the common Lord of all; but that there are 
other governors of nations and countries under 
him, as prefects or presidents appointed by a king; 
we not ranking him amongst those partial gover- 
nors of particular countries. and cities, as the 
Jews do.—From both which places it 15 evident 
that, according to Julian’s theology, all those 
other gods, whose worship he contended so much 
for, were but the subordinate ministers of that 
one supreme God, the maker of all. 
The same thing might be further manifested 
from Julian’s oration made in praise of the sun, as 
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& great God in this visible world; he therein 
plainly acknowledging another far more glorious 
Deity, which was the cause of all things ; εἷς μὲν ὁ 
τῶν ὅλων δημιουργύς, πολλοὶ δὲ᾽ οἱ κατ᾽ ovpavoy περιπο- 
Χοῦντες δημιουῤγικοὶ θεοί. There is one God, ». 969. 
the maker ofall things ; but besides him Fisit. Petar. 
there are many other demiurgical gods. vero p. 140.] 
moving round the heavens—in the midst of which 
is. the sun. Where we have a clear acknow- . 
ledgment of one supreme God, and of many in- 
ferior deities, both together. . Moreover, in the © 
_"same oration," he declareth, that the ancient. 
poets, making the sun to have been the offspring 
of Hyperion, did by this. Hyperion understand 
‘nothing else but the supreme Deity ; τὸν πάντων 
ὑπερέχοντα, πάντων ἐπέκεινα, περὶ ὃν πάντα, καὶ οὔ ἕνεκα 
πάντα ἐστὶν, him who is above all things, and about 
‘whom, and for whose sake, are all things.—-Which 
supreme Deity is thus more largely described by. 
him in the same oration (where he calls him the 
king” of all things): οὗτος τοίνυν, εἴτε τὸ κ᾿. og, 
ἐπέκεινα τοῦ νοῦ καλεῖν αὐτὸν θέμις: εἴτε ἰδέαν. [p.132. edit. 
Spanhem.] 
τῶν ὄντων ὃ δὴ φημὶ τὸ νοητὸν σύμπαν" εἴτε ἕν, 
ἐπειδὴ πάντων τὸ ἕν δοκεῖ ὡς πρεσβύτατον' εἴτε ὃ Πλάτων 
᾿ εἴωθεν ὀνομάζειν τὸ ἀγαθόν᾽ αὕτη δὲ οὖν ἡ μονοειδὴς ray 
ὅλων αἰτία, πᾶσι τοῖς ovow ἐξηγουμένη κάλλους τε, καὶ τελει- 
| ὅτητος, ἑνώσεώς τε, καὶ δυνάμεως ἀμηχάνον᾽ κατὰ τὴν ἐν αὐτῷ 
μένουσαν πρωτουργὸν οὐσίαν, ἥλιον θεὸν μέγιστον ἀνέφῃνεν, 
&c. This God, whether he ought to be called that, 
which is above mind and understanding, or the 
idea of all things, or the one (since unity seems 
to be the oldest of all things) or else, as Plato 
was wont. to call him, the good; I say, this uni- 


ΝΣ * Ρ, 136, edit. Spanhem. 
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form cause of all things, which is the original of 
_ all pulchritude and perfection, unity and power, 
produced from himself a certain intelligible sun, 
"every way like himself, of which the sensible sun 
is but an image.—For thus Dionysius Petavius 
rightly declare’ the sense of Julian in this oration; 
“ Vanissime hujus et loquacissime dis- 
putationis mysterium est ; a principe ac: 
primario Deo, νοητὸν quendam, et archetypum 
solem editum fuisse ; qui eandem prorsus σχέσιν et 
τάξιν ἰή genere τῶν νοητῶν habeat, quam in αἰσθητοῖς 
ille, quem videmus, solaris globus obtinet. Tria 
itaque discernenda sunt, princeps ille Deus, qui 
τἀγαθὸν ἃ Platone dicitur, ὁ νοητὸς ἥλιος, ὁ φαινόμενος 
δίσκος. The mystery of this most vain and lo- 
quacious disputation is this, that from the first — 
and chief Deity was produced a certain intelli- 
gible and archetypal sun, which hath the same 
place or order in the rank of intelligible things, 
" that the sensible sun hath in the rank of sensibles. 
So that here are three things to be distinguished 
from one another; first, the supreme Deity, — 
which Plato calls the good ; secondly, the intel- 
ligible sun, or eternal intellect ; and lastly, the 
corporeal or sensible sun (animated).— Where, not- 
withstanding, we may take notice, how near this 
-Pagan philosopher and emperor, Julian, ap- 
proached to Christianity, though so much op- 
posed by him, in that he also supposed an eternal 
mind or intellect, as the immediate offspring of 
the first fountain of all things; which seems to 
_ differ but a little from the Christian λόγος. How- 
ever, it is plain, that this devout restorer of Pa- 
ganism, and zealous contender for the worship 
of the gods, asserted no multiplicity of indeyen- 
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dent self-existent deities, but derived all ns gods 
from one. 

As for those other philosophers and learned 
men, who, in those latter times of the declining © 
of Paganism, after Constantine, still stood out in 
opposition against Christianity; such as Jambli- 
chus, Syrianus, Proclus, Simplicius, and many 
_ others, it is unquestionably evident concerning 
᾿ς them all, that they clearly acknowledged onesu- 

_preme Deity as the original of all things. Maxi- 
mus Madaurensis, a confident and resolved. Pa- 
gan in St. Austin’s time, expressed both his own 
and the general sense of Pagans after «x, 4s, 
this manner: * “ Equidem unum esse [inter Angust, 
Deum summum, sine initio, nature ceu est 16. 
patrem magnum atque magnificum, quis Pyer ἀπο υς 
tam demens, tam mente captus neget Beret] 
esse certissimum? Hujus nos virtutes per mun- 
danum opus diffusas multis vocabulis invocamus, 
quoniam nomen ejus cuncti proprium videlicet igs. 
~‘noramus. Ita fit, ut dum ejus quasi quedam 
membra carptim variis supplicationibus prose- 
quimur, totum colere profecto videamur.” Truly 
_ that there is one supreme God, without beginning, 
as the great and magnificent father of nature; . 
who is so mad or devoid of sense as not to ac- 
knowledge it to be most certain? His virtues 
diffused throughout the whole world (because Ὁ 
we know not what his proper name is) we invoke. 
under many different names,- Whence it comes 
to pass, that whilst we prosecute, with our sup- 
plications, his, as it were, divided members se- 
verally, we must ueeds be judged to worship the 
whole Deity.—And then he concludes his epstic 
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thus: ἐς Dii te servent, per quos et eorum, atque 
cunctorum mortalium, communem patrem, unl- 
versi mortales, quos terra sustinet, mille modis, 
concord: discordia venerantur.” The gods Keep 
thee, by and through whom, we Pagans, dis- 
persed over the whole world, do worship the 
common father, both of those gods, and all mor- 
tals, after a thousand different manners, neverthe- 
ip. 21. [Inter [688 with an agreeing discord.—Longi- 
ὧν pin 8, nianus, likewise, another more modest 
. .Ρ. 647. Pagan philosopher, upon the request of 
the same St. Austin, declares his sense concern- 
 Ing.the way of worshipping God, and arriving to 
happiness, to this purpose: “ Per minores deos. 
perveniri ad summum Deum non sine sacris pu- 
_ Tificatoriis ;”* -that we are to come to the supreme 
God by the minor or inferior gods, and that not 
“without purifying rites and expiations :—he sup- 
posing, that besides a virtuous and holy. life, cer- 
tain religious rites and purifications were neces- 
sary to be observed in order to that end. In 
"which epistle, the supreme God is also styled by 
him “ unys, -universus, incomprehensibilis, inef- 
fabilis et infatigabilis Creator.” 

. Moreover, that the Pagans generally disclaim- 

ed this opinion of many unmade self-existent 
deities, appeareth plainly from Arnobius, where — 
he brings them in complaining, that they were 
falsely and maliciously accused by some Christ- 
lans as guilty thereof, after this manner: 
« Frustra nos falso et calumnioso inces- 
sitis et appetitis crimine, tanquam inficias eamus 


Lib. i. p. 19. 


2 These words are not Longinianus’ 8, but the argument of the 
epistle prefixed to it. 
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Deum esse Majorem; cum a nobis et Jupiter 
nominetur, et optimus habeatur et maximus: 
cumque illi augustissimas sedes, et capitolia 
constituerimus immania.” In vain do you Christ- — 
lans calumniate fs Pagans, and accuse us, as 
if we denied one supreme omnipotent God; 
though we both call him Jupiter, and account | 
him the best and the greatest, having dedicated 
the most august seats to him, the vast capitols.— 
Where -Arnobius, in way of opposition, shews 
first, how perplexed and entangled a thing the 
Pagans’ theology was, their poetic fables of the 
gods nonsensically confounding herology together 
with theology ; and that it was impossible, that 
that Jupiter of theirs, which had a father and a 
mother, a grandfather and a grandmother, should 
be the omnipotent God. “ Nam Deus omnipo- 
tens, mente una omnium, et communi mortali- 
tatis assensu, neque genitus scitur, neque novam 
in lucem aliquando esse prolatus; nec ἐχ aliquo 
tempore ccepisse esse, vel seculo. Ipse'enim est 
fons rerum, sator seculorum actemporum. Non 
enim ipsa per se sunt, sed ex ejus perpetuitate 
_ perpetua, et infinita semper continuatione proce- 
dunt. At vero Jupiter (ut vos fertis) et patrem 
habet et matrem, avos et avias, nunc nuperin _ . 
utero matris sue formatus,” &c. You Pagans 
confound yourselves with contradictions ; for the 
omnipotent God, according to the natural sense 
of all mankind, was neither begotten nor made, 
nor ever had a beginning in time, he being the 
fountain and original of all things. But Jupiter 
(as you say) had both father and mother, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, and was ‘but lately 
formed in the womwb;-and therefore he cannot be 
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‘the eternal omnipotent God.—Nevertheless, Ar- 
nobius afterward considering (as we suppose) 
that these poetic fables were by the wiser Pagans 
either totally rejected, or else some way or other 
allegorized, he candidly dismisseth this advan- 
tage, which he had against them, and grants their 
᾿ς Jupiter to be the true omnipotent Deity, and con- 
sequently that same God, which the Christidns 
worshipped ; but from thence infers, that the ᾿ 
Pagans therefore must needs be highly guilty, 
whilst worshipping the ‘same God with the 
Christians, they did hate and persecute them 
after that manner. ‘“ Sed sint, ut vultis, unum, 
nec in.aliquo, vi numinis, et majestate distantes ; 
ecquid ergo injustis persequimini nos odiis? Quid, 

ut ominis pessimi, nostri nominis inhorrescitis 
mentione, si, quem Deum colitis, eum et nos? 
aut quid in. eadem causa vobis esse contenditis 
familiares Deos, inimicos atque infestissimos no- 
bis? etenim, 81 una religio est nobis vobisque 
communis, cessat ira celestium.” But let it be 
granted, that (as you affirm) your Jupiter, and 
the eternal omnipotent God are one and the same; 
why then do you prosecute us with unjust hatreds, | 
abominating the very mention of our names, if 
the same God that you worship be worshipped 
by us? Or if your religion and ours be the same, 
why do you pretend, that the gods are propitious to 
you, but most highly provoked and incensed 
against us’—Where the Pagan defence and reply . 
is, ‘Sed non idcirco Dii vobis infesti sunt, quod 
omnipotentem colatis Deum ; sed quod hominem 
natum, et quod personis infame est vilibus, crucis 
supplicio interemptum, et Deum fuisse conten- 
_ ditis, et superesse adhuc creditis, et quotidianis 
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. supplicationibus adoratis:” But we do not say, 
that the gods are therefore displeased with you 
Christians, because you worship the omnipotent 
God; but because you contend him to be a god, 
who was not only borna mortal man, but also 
died an ignominious death, suffering as a male- 
factor; believing him still to survive, and, ado- 
ring him with your daily prayers.—To which 
Arnobius retorts in this manner: “ Tell us now, I 
pray you, who these.gods are, who take it as so 
great an injury and indignity done to themselves, 
that Christ should be worshipped? Are they not 
Janus and Saturn, Asculapias and Liber, Mer- 
curius the son of Maia, and the Theban or Ty- 
rian Hercules, Castor and Pollux, and the like? 
“ Hice ergo Christum coli, et a nobis accipi, et 
existimari pro numine, vulneratis accipiunt auri- 
bus? et obliti paulo ante sortis et conditionis sue, 
id, quod sibi concessum est, impertiri alteri no- 
lunt ? hec est justitia celitam ? hoc deorum judi- 
cium sanctum? Nonne istud livoris est et avari- 
tiz genus ? non obtrectatio quedam sordens, suas 
eminere solummodo velle fortunas, aliorum res 
premi et in contempta humilitate calcari? natum 
hominem colimus 3 quid enim, vos hominem nul-. 
lum colitis natum? non unum et alium? non in- 
numeros alios? quinimo non omnes quos jam 
templis habetis vestris, mortalium sustulistis ex 
‘numero, et celo sideribusque denastis ? Conce- 
damus interdum manum vestris opinationibus dan- 
tes, unum Christum fuisse de nobis, mentis, ani- 
mz, corporis, fragilitatis et conditionis unius; 
Ronne dignus a nobis est tantorum obmunerum. 
gratiam, Deus dici, Deusque sentiri? Si enim 
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vos Liberum, quod reperit usum vini; si quod 
panis, Cererem; si fisculapium,. quod herbaruin 
8] Minervam, quod olez ; si Triptolemum, quod 
aratri; si denique Herculem, quod feras, quod 
fures, quod multiplicium capitum superavit com- 
pescuitque natrices, divorum.retulistis in celum: 
honoribus quantis afficiendus est nobis, qui ab 
‘erroribus nos magnis in sinuata veritate traduxit °” 
&c. Are these the gods, who are so much of- 
fended with Christ’s being worshipped, and ac- 
counted a god by us? they, who being forgetful 
of their former condition, would not have the 
same bestowed upon another, which hath been 
granted to themselves? Is this the justice of the 
heavenly powers? this the righteous judgment of 
gods? or is It not rather base envy and covetous- 
 pess,. for them. thus to engross all to themselves? 
We worship indeed one, that was born a man: 

what then? do you worship no such? not one, 
and another, and innumerable? and are not al- 
most .all your gods such as were taken from out 
of the rank of men, and placed among the stars ? 
and will you account that damnable in us, which 
yourselves practise? Let us for the present yield 
thus much to your infidelity, and grant, that 
Christ was but an ordinary man, of the same rank 
and condition with other mortals; yet might we 
not for all that (according to your principles) 
think him worthy, by reason of the great benefits 
we received from him, to be accounted a god? 
For if you have advanced into the number of. 
your Divi, Bacchus or Liber for inventing the use 
of wine, Ceres of corn, Aésculapius of herbs, 
_~ Minerva of the olive, Triptolemus of the plough, 
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and Hercules for subduing beasts, thieves, and 
monsters; with how great honours ought he to 
be affected by us, who by the insinuation of Di- 
vine truth hath delivered us from such great errors 
of mind? &c.—Which argumentation of Arno- 
bius, though it were good enough ad homines, to 
stop the mouths of the Pagans, there being more. 
reason, that Christ should be made a god, for 
the benefits that mankind receive from him, than 
ihat Bacchus, or Ceres, or Hercules should be 
so; yet as. the same Arnobius himself seems to 
intimate, it is not sufficient without something 
else superadded to it, for the justification of 
Christianity. Neither indeed was that the chief 
quarrel, which the Pagans had with the Christ- 
ians, that they had deified one, who was cruci- 
fied, (though the cross of Christ was also a great 
offence to them) but that they condemning the 
Pagans, for worshipping others, besides the su- 
preme omnipotent God, and decrying all those . 
gods of theirs, did themselves notwithstanding 
worship one mortal man for a god. This Celsus 
urges in Origen, εἰ μὲν δὴ μηδένα ἄλλον ἐθεράπευόν᾽ 
οὗτοι πλὴν ἕνα Θεὸν, ἦ ἦν ἄν τις αὐτοῖς ἴσως πρὸς Lib. viii, 
τοὺς ἄλλους ἀτενὴς λόγος. νυνὶ δὲ τὸν. ἔναγχος Ρ. 885... 
φανέντα τουτον ὑπερθρησκεύουσι, καὶ ὅμως οὐδὲν πλημμελεῖν 
νομίζουσι περὶ τὸν Θεὸν, εἰ καὶ ὑπηρέτης αὐτοῦ θεραπευθή- 
σεται If these Christians themselves worshipped _ 
no other but one God, or the pure Divinity, then 
might they perhaps seem to have some just pre- 
- fence of censuring us; but now they themselves 
give Divine honour to one that lately rose up, and 
yet they persuade themselves, that they do not at 
all offend God in worshipping that supposed — 
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minister of his.—Which, as Origen makes there 
areply to it, so shall it be further considered by 
us afterwards. 
As: for the judgment of the fathers in this 
_ particular, Clemens Alexandrinus was not only 
of this opinion, that the Pagans (at least the 
‘Greekish) did worship the true God, and the 
same God with the Christians, (though not after 
δ right manner) but also endeavours to confirm it 
Strom.6. from theauthority of St. Peter: “ That 
Po ee the Greeks knew God, Peter intimates 
Potter] in his predication. ‘There is one God, 
saith he, who made the beginning of all things, 
and hath power over their end, &c. Worship 
this God, not as the Greeks do. Wherein he 
seemeth to suppose the Greeks to worship the 
same God with us, though not according to the © 
right tradition received by his Son. He does not 
enjoin us not to worship that God, which the 
Greeks worship, but to worship him otherwise 
than they do; altering only the manner of the 
“worship, but not the object, or preaching ano- 
ther God. And what that is, not to worship 
_ God as the Greeks do, the same Peter intimated 
in those words: They worship him in images of 
wood and stone, brass and iron, gold and silver, 
and sacrifice to the dead also, as to gods.” Where 
he adds further out of St. Peter’s predication, 
«« Neither worship God as the Jews do,” &c. ‘‘ The 
one and only God (saith Clemens) is worshipped . 
by the Greeks Paganically, by the Jews Judai- 
cally, but by us newly and spiritually. For the 


game God, who gave the two testaments to the 


Jews and Christians, gave philosophy to the 
Greeks, δὲ ἧς ὁ παντοκράτωρ παρ᾽ Ἕλλησι δοξάζεται, by 
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‘which the omnipotent God is. glorified amongst 
the Greeks. — 

Lactantius Firmianus also, in many Ὧο tra De 
places, affirms the Pagans to have ac- ρι737- 
knowledged one supreme Deity ; “ Sum- p.934) 
mum Deum et philosophi et poete, et ipsi deni- 
que, qui deos colunt, sepe fatentur:” That 
there is one supreme Deity, both philosophers 
and poets, and even the vulgar worshippers of 
the gods themselves, frequently acknowledge.— 
From whence he concludes, that all the other 
Pagan gods were nothing but the ministers of 
this one supreme, and creatures made by him, 
(he then only blaming them for calling them gods, 
and giving them religious worship)-—lib.i. When 
he had declared, that it was altogether as absurd 
to suppose the world to be governed by many 
independent gods, as to suppose the body of a . 
man to be governed by many minds or souls in- 

_ dependent; he adds: ““ Quod quia in-,.,; ». 16. 
telligunt isti assertores deorum, ita eos [cep. ili. p. 
presse singulis rebus ac partibus di- ὃ. 

cunt, ut tantum unus sit rector eximius. Jam 
ergo ceteri non dii erunt, sed satellites ac mi- 
nistri, quos ille unus, maximus et potens omnium, 
officiis his prefecit, ut ipsi eyus imperio -et nuti- 
bus serviant. Si universi pares non sunt, non 
igitur dii omnes sunt. Necenim potest hoc idem 
esse, quod servit et quod dominatur. Nam si 
Deus est nomen summe potestatis incorruptibilis 
esse debet, perfectus, impassibilis, nulli rei sub- 
jectus. Ergo dii non sunt, quos parere uni ° 
maximo Deo necessitas cogit.” Which because 
the assertors of gods well understand, they affirm Ὁ 
these gods of theirs so to preside over the BENE: 
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: zal parts of the world, as that there is only one chief 
rector or governor. Whenceit follows, thatall their 
other godscan be no other thing than ministers and 
officers, which one greatest God, who is omnipo- 
᾿ tent, hath variously appointed and constituted, so 
as to serve his command and beck. Now, if all 
the Pagan gods be not equal, then:can they not be 
all gods; since that which ruleth, and that which 
‘serveth, cannot be thesame. God is a name of 


a absolute power, and implies incorruptibility, per- 


fection, impassibility, and subjection to nothing. 
'p.28. [cap.v. Wherefore these ought.not to be called 
40.) gods, whom necessity compels.to obey 
one greatest God.—Again, in the same book, 
“Ὁ Nunc satis est demonstrare, summo ingenio viros 
attigisse veritatem ac prope tenuisse ; nisi eos re- 

trorsum infatuata pravis: opinionibus consuetudo © 
rapuisset, qua et deos alios esse opinabantur, et 
ea, que in usum hominis Deus fecit, tanquam 
sensu predita essent, . pro diis habenda et colenda 
credebant.” It is now sufficient to have. shewn, 
that the more ingenious and intelligent Pagans 
came yery near to the truth, and would have 
fully. reached it, had not a certain customary in- 
fatuation of evil opinions snatched them away to 
an acknowledgment of other.gods, and to a be- 
lief, that those. things,’ which God made for the 
use of men, as endued with sense (or animated) 
aught to be accounted gods and worshipped ; 

P. 59. [ὁ. vii namely, the stars.——And afterward, 

p51]. * Quod si cultores deorum eos ipsos se 
colere putant, quos summi. Dei ministros appel- 
-Jamus, nihil est quod nobis faciant invidiam, qui 
unum. Deum dicamus, multos negemus.” If the 
worshippers of the gods. think, that they. worship 
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-mo other than the ministers of the one supremé 
God, then there is no cause, why they should ren- 
_ der us as hateful, who-say, that there is one God, 
and deny many gods.— — 
'- Eusebius Cesariensis likewisegives us ,_ , 
this account of the Pagans’ creed, or the lib. ii. oxi 
tenor of their theology, as it was -then !?*7" 
held forth by them; ἕνα γὰρ ὄντα θεὸν, παντοίαις 
δυνάμεσι, τὰ πάντα πληροῦν, καὶ διὰ πάντων διήκειν, καὶ τοῖς 
. πᾶσιν ἐπιστατεῖν" ἀσωμάτως δὲ καὶ ἀφανῶς ἐν πᾶσιν ὄντα, καὶ 
_ διὰ πάντων διήκοντα᾽ καὶ τοῦτον εἰκότως διὰ τῶν δεδηλωμένων 
᾿σέβειν φασί' The Pagans declare themselves in 
this manner, that there is one God, who with his 
various powers filleth -all things; and passeth 
‘through all things, and presideth over all things ; 
but being incorporeally and invisibly present in 
all things, ‘and pervading them, he is reasonably 
‘worshipped by or in those things that are mani- 
fest and visible-—Which passage of Eusebius will 
be further considered afterward, when we come to | 
give a more particular account of Paganism. 
What St. Austin’s sense was* concerning the 
‘theology of the Pagans, hath been already de- 
clared; namely, ‘‘That they had not so far dege- 
nerated as to-have lost the knowledge of one su- 
‘preme God, from whom is all: whatsoever nature; 
and that they derived all their gods from one.” We 
shall now, in the last place, conclude with the 
judgment of Paulus*Orosius, who was His.1. vi. oi. 
, . . . [p. 416. edit. 
his contemporary: “ Philosophi dum In-. Febricii.] 
tento mentis studio querunt scrutanturque omnia, 
- unum Deum authorem omnium repererunt,: ad 
.° quem unum omnia referrentur ;. unde etiam nunc 
Pagani, quos: jam declarata veritas de contw- 


* Lib, xx. contra Faustum Manich. ‘cap. xix, Ὁ. 348. Lom.ni. oper. 
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macia Magis quam de ignorantia conviacit, cum a 
nobis discutiuntur, non se plures sequi, sed sub 
uno Deo magno, plures ministros venerari faten- 


τς tur, Restatigitur de intelligentia veri Dei, per 


multas intelligendi suspiciones, confusa dissensio 
quia de uno Deo omnium pene una est opinio.” 
The philosophers of the Gentiles, whilst with 


intent study of mind they inquired and searched 


after things found, that there was one God, the 
author of all things, and to which one all things 
should be referred. Whence also the Pagans at 


this very day, whom the declared truth rather 


convinceth of contumacy than of ignorance, when 


they are urged by us, confess themselves not to 


follow many gods, but only under one God to 
worship many ministers. So that there remaineth 
only a confused dissension concerning the manner 
of understanding the true God, because about 
one God there is almost one.and the same opi- 
nion of all. 

And by this time we think it is ‘sufficiently evi- 
dent, that the Pagans, (at least after Christianity) 
though they asserted many gods, they calling all 
understanding beings superior to men by that 
name, (according to that of St. Jerome, ‘‘ Deum 
quicquid supra se esset, Gentiles putabant ;”) yet 
they acknowledged one supreme, omnipotent and 
only unmade Deity. 

xvi. But because it is very possible, that some 
may still suspect all this to have been nothing else 
but a refinement and interpolation of Paganism, 
after that Christianity had appeared upon the 
stage; or a kind of mangonization of it, to render 
it mote vendible and plausible, the better able to _ 


_defeud itself, and bear up against the assaults of | 
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Christianity; whilst in the mean time the genuine 
doctrine of the ancient Pagans was far otherwise: 
although the contrary hereunto might sufficiently 
appear from what hath been already declared, yet 
however, for ‘the fuller satisfaction of the more 

_ strongly prejudiced, we shall, by an historical de- 
- duction made from the most ancient times all 
along downwards, demonstrate, that the doctrine 
of the greatest Pagan Polytheists, as well before 
Christianity as after it, was always the same; that, 
besides: their many gods, there was one suprenie, 
omnipotent and only unmade Deity. 

And this we shall perform, not as some* have 
done, by laying the chief stress upon the Sibylline 
oracles, and those reputed writings οἵ. Hermes 
Trismegist, the authority whereof hath been of late 
80 much decried by learned men; nor yet upon 
such oracles-of the Pagan deities,” as may be sus- 
pected to have been counterfeited by Christians ; 
but upon such monuments of Pagan antiquity, as 
are altogether unsuspected and indubitate. As 
for the Sibylline’ oracles, there may (as we con- 
ceive) be two extremes concerning them; one, in 
swallowing down all that is now extant under 
that title as genuine and sincere, whereas nothing 
can be more manifest, than that thereis much coun- | 
terfeit and. supposititious stuff in this Sibylline 
farrago, which now we have. From whence, be | 
sides other instances of the like kind, it appears 
too evidently to be denied, that some pretended 
Christians of former times have been for pious | 
and religious frauds, and endeavoured to uphold 


* Augustinus Eugubinus, Mutius Pansa, and others. 
: Β These oracles aze produced by Justin Martyr, in Orat. ad Gre 
cos et Eusebius in Prepar. Evang. and others... 
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the trath of Christianity by figments and forgeries 
of their own devising. Which, as it was a thing 
ignoble and unworthy in itself, and argued that 
those very defenders of Christianity did them- 
selves distrust their own cause; so may it well 
be thought, that there was a policy of the devil in 
it also, there being no other more effectual way 
than this, to render all Christianity (at least in 
after-ages) to be suspected. Insomuch that ‘it 
might perhaps be questioned, whether the truth 
and divinity of Christianity appear more in having 
prevailed against the open force and opposition 
of its professed enemies, or in not being at last 
smothered and oppressed by these frauds and 
forgeries of its seeming friends and defenders. 

The other extreme may be, in concluding the. 
whole business of the Sibylline oracles (as any 
ways relating to Christianity) to have been a mere 
cheat and figment; and that there never was any 
thing in-those Sibylline books, which were under 
the custody of the Quindecimviri, that did in the 
least predict our Saviour Christ, or the times of 
Christianity. For notwithstanding all that the 
earned Blondel* hath written, it seems to be un- 
deniably evident from Virgil’s fourth Idyllhum, 
that the Cumean Sibyl was then supposed to have 
_ predicted.a new flourishing kingdom or monarchy, 
together with. a. happy state of justice or righte- 
ousness to succeed in: ‘the Jatter age of the world: 


Ultima Cumei venit jam carminis cetas, 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo. ᾿ 
Jam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, © 
Jam nova progenies coelo delabitur alto, &c. ἡ 


8 In his Treatise of the Sibyls, printed in Freach at Paris, 1649, in 
filo. 
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. Moreover, it is certain, thatin Cicero's time the 
Sibyllina prophecies were interpreted by some ᾿ 
in favour of Cesar, as’ predicting a monarchy ; 
“ Sibylle versus ahseryamus, quog illa cic. Div. tb. 
furens fudisse dicitur. Quorum jnter- gether: 
pres nuper falsa qyadam hominum fama er! 
dicturus in senatu putabatur, eum, quem revera 
vegem babehamus, appellandum quaque esse re- 
gem, si salvi esse yellemus.” We take notice of 
the verses of the Sibyl, which she is said τ. cotts 
to have poured ont in a fury or pro- Qsteomir. 
phetic frenzy, the interpreter whereof wag lately 
thought to have been about to declare. in the ge- 
nate-house, that if we would be safe, we should 
_agknowledge him for a king, who really was so. 
—Which interpretation of the Sibylline oracles 
(after Cesar’s death) Cicero was so much offended 
with (he alsé Jooking upon 8 Roman monarchy 
85 ἃ thing no less impassible-than undesirable), 
that upon this occasion he quarrels with those 
very Sibylline oracles themselves, as well as the 
readers and expounders of them, after this man- 
ner: “Hog si est in Jibris, in quem ho- τ pi. 
minem, et in quod tempus est? Callide [πρὶ spre) 
enim, qui illa composyit, perfecit, ut, quodcun- 
que accidiaget, predictum videretur, hominum et 
temporam definitione sublata. Adhibuit etiam la- 
tebram' obscuritatis, at jidem versus alias in aliam 
rem posse accommodari viderentur. Non esse 
autem illud carmen furentis, tum ipsum poema 
declarat, (est enim magis artis et diligentia quam 
incitationis et motus) tum vero ea que ἀκροστιχὶς ᾿ 
dicitur, cum deinceps ex primis versuum literis 
aliquid connectitur. Quamobrem Sibyllam qui- 
dem gépositam et conditam habeamus, ut,id, quad 
VOL... a > 
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proditum est a majoribus, injussu senatus ne le- 
gantur quidem libri.” “If there be any such thing ~ 
contained in the Sibylline books, then we demand, 
concerning what: man is it spoken, and of what 
time? For whoever framed those Sibylline verses, 
he -craftily contrived, that whatsoever should 
come to pass, might seem to have been predicted 
in them, by taking away all distinction of persons. 
and times. He also purposely affected obscurity, 
that the same verses might be accommodated 
sometime to one thing, and sometime to another: 
But that they proceeded not from fury and pro- 
phetic rage, but rather from art and contrivance, 
doth no less appear otherwise, than from ‘the 
acrostic in thein. Wherefore let us shut up the Si- 
_ byl, and keep her close, that, according to the de- 
cree of our’ancestors, her verses may not be read 
without the express command of the Senate.—And 
lastly, he addeth, “" Cum antistitibus agamus, ut 
quidvis potius ex illis libris quam regem profe- 
rant, quem Rome posthac nec dii nec homines 1 
esse patientur.” Let us also deal with the quin- 
decimviri and interpreters of the Sibylline books, 
that: they would rather produce any thing out of 
them, than a king; whom neither gods nor men 
will hereafter. suffer at Rome. Where, though 
Cicero were mistaken as to the event of the Ro- 
man government, and there were. doubtless some 
predictions in these Sibylline books of a new king: 
dom or monarchy to be set up in the world; yet 
that the Roman-empire was not the thing intended 
in them, doth manifestly appear from that descrip- 
tion in Virgil’s forementioned eclogue; wherein 
there is accordingly another completion of them 
, expected, though flatteringly applied to Saloni- 
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nus. Wherefore we conclude, that the kingdom, 
and happy state, or golden. age, predicted in: the 
Sibylline oracles, was no other than that. of:the 
Messiah, or our Saviour Christ, and the times of 
Christianity.. Lastly, in that other passage.of 
᾿ Cicero’s, concerning the Sibylline oracles: “ Va: 
‘ leant.ad deponendas potius quam ad suscipiendas 
religiones ;” let them. be made .use of rather for 
the extinguishing than the begetting of religions 
and superstitions ;—there seems to be an intima- 
tion, 851, of themselves, they rather tended to _ 
the lessening :than.increasing of:the Pagan super: 
stitions ; and therefore may probably be.thought 
to have predicted a change of that Pagan religion, 
by the worship of one sole Deity to be introduced. 
Neither ought it to seem a jot more strange, that 
our Saviour Christ should be foretold by the Pa- 
gan Sibyl, than that he was so clearly predicted . 
by Balaam the Aramitic sorcerer. However, those 
things.in the Sibylline verses might have been de- 
rived, some way or other, from the Scripture-pror 
phecies; -which there is indeed the more probabi- 
lity of, because that Sibylline prophet. made. use 
of those very same figures and, allegories in de- 
scribing the future happy: state, that are found in 
the Scripture. As for example: eh od 


Nec magnos metuent armenta leones ; 
- Occidet et serpens, &e. ; 


Now, as Cicero seems to complain, that in his 
‘ time these Sibylline oracles were too inuch ex- | 
posed to view, 80.185 it very probable, that not- 
withstanding they were to be kept under the 
guard of the quindecimviri, yet many of thént 


-4 Virgil. Eclog. iv. ver..22 A, 
E2 
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might be copied out, and get abread; and thereby 
ani occasion be offered to the ignorantly-zealous 
Christians, who were for officious lies and pious 
feands, to add a great deal more. of their own 
forgmg to them. Neither indéed is it imaginable, 
isow any such cheat ds this should either δὲ first 
heive been attempted, or afterward have proved 
, weiccessful; had there not been’ some foundation 
of truth to sapport and countenance it. Besides 
which i is observable, that. Celsus, who would 
have had the Christians rather to have made the 
Sibyl than our Saviear Christ a God; taking notice 
of their using of those Sibytliog testimonies against 
the Parans, did not tax them for counterfeiting | 
the wholé business of these Sibylline oracles, but 
buly for inserting tany things of their own into 


κ᾿ Orig. ο. Cols. thetns ὑμεῖς δὲ κἄν Σόβυλχαν, 7 χρώνταί τινες 


lib. vil. p. 868. ὑμῶν, εἰκοτὼς ἂν μᾶλλον πρσεστήσασθε, ὡς τοῦ 
θεοῦ παῖδα, νῦν δὲ παρεγγῤἄφειν μὲν ἐἰς τὰ ἐκείνης, πολλὰ καὶ 
᾿ βλάσφημα εἰκῆ δύνασθε, You Christians might much 
rather have acknowledged even the Sibyl for the 
_ offepring of God 4 bat now you can boldly insert 
into Her verses many, and those maledicent things: 
οὗ yout own.— Where Origen, that he might vin- 
dicate, as well as he could, the honour of Christ- 
ians, pleads in theit defence, that Celsus, for 4} 
that, could not shew what they had foisted into 
. those Sibylline verses; because, if he had been 
able to have produced more ancient and incorrupt 
copies, in which such things were not found, he 
would certainly have done it. Notwithstanding 
which, it is likely, that there were other ancient 
copies then to be found, and that Celsus might 
have met with them too, and that from thence he 

took occasion to write as he did. However, this 


SIBYLLINE. ORACLES. | Ὁ» 


would not justify the present Sibylline hooks, in 
which there are forgeries plainly discoverable 
without capies. Nevertheless it seems, that all 
the ancient Christians did not agree jn. making: Use 
of these Sibylline testimonies, thus much being 
intimated by Celsus himself, in the forecited 
words, 7 χρώνταί τινες ὑμών, which some of you 
make use of;—as.they. did not all acknowledge the 


Sibyl to have been a prophetess either : since, 


pan Celsns* mentioning a sect of Christians.call- 


ed Sibyllists, Qrigen tells. us, that these were such — 


as using the: Sibyllize testimonies were called: so 
in way. of disgrace by other.Christians, who would 
“notallow.the Sibyl, to.have been a prophetess; ; they 
perhaps .conceiving it derogatory tothe Scrip- 
tures. Sut.though.there may-be some of the an- 
cient Siby}line. verses still left jn that farrago. which 
we now have, yet it being impossible for us to 
prove. which.are such, we shall not insist ypon any 
. testimonies at all from thence, to evince, that the 
ancient Pagans.acknowledged one supreme Deity. 
Notwithstaading which, we.shall not omit one Si- 
bylline passage, which we find recorded in Pau- 
sanias’ (from whence, by the way, it appears also, 
that the Sibylline verses were not kept up so close, 


but that some ef-them got abroad), he telling Us, 


that.the defeat of the Athenians at /gos:Pota- 
mos was predicted by the Sibyl in these words 
(amongst others): 

Kal τόσ᾽ ᾿Αϑηναίοισι ᾿βαρύστονα κήδεα ϑήσει 

: Ζεὺς ὑψιβρεμέτης, οὗπερ πράτος ἐστὶ μέγιστον, &o. 


Ac tum Cecropidis luctum gemitusque ciebit 
-Jupiter altitonans, rernm cui summa potestas, Kc. 


2 Orig. contra Celsum, lib. v. p. 272. . 
» In Phocicis, Jib. x. cap. ix. p. 820. edit. Kuhnii. 
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 Whereto might. be added also that of another an- 
_. ‘cient Peliadean prophetess, in the same writer,* 
wherein the Divine eternity and immutability i is 


oo plainly declared : 


:- 


Ζεὺς ἦν͵ Ζεύς ἔστι, Ζεὺς ἔσσεται, μεγάλε Ζεῦ. 


‘Jupiter est, fuit, atque erit: O bone Jupiter alme. | 


““Besides these Sibylline prophecies, there are 
also other oracles of the Pagan deities themselves, 
In which there was a clear acknowledgment of 
one supreme ‘and greatest God. But as for such 
of them, as are said to have been delivered since 
the times of Christianity, when the Pagan oracles 
began to fail, and such as are now extant only ‘in 
Christian writings, however divers of them are 
cited out of Porphyrius’s book of oracles; be- 
cause they may be suspected, we shall not here 
mention any of them. Nevertheless, we shall take 

notice of one oracle of the Clarian Apollo, that is 
recorded’ by Macrobius,* in which one supreme. 
Deityis not only asserted, but is‘also called by that 
Hebrew name (or Tetragrammaton) Jao : 


Φράζεο τὸν πάντων ὕπατον Sez Taper’ Ἰάω. 


You are to call the highest and supreme of all the 
gods, Jao—though it be very-true, that that Cla- 
rian devil there cunningly endeavoured to divert 
this to the sun, as if that were the only supreme 
Deity and true Jao. To which might be added 
another ancient oracle (that now occurs) of the 
Dodonean Jupiter,’ together with the interpreta- 
_tion of Themistocles, to whom it was delivered ; 

wherein he was commanded πρὸς τὸν. ὁμώνυμον τοῦ 

* Ibid. cap. xii. p. 828. | 


“Saturna. lib. i. cap. xviii. Ρ. 290. 
¢ Apud Platarch. in Vi ta Themistocl. tow. i. oper, Ὁ. 225. 
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θεοῦ βαδίζειν, to repair to him, who was called by 

- the same nauie with God; which Themistocles ap- 

prehended to be the king of Persia, peyadoug yap 
ἀμφοτέρους εἶναί τε καὶ λέγεσθαι βασιλέας, because both 

ἴα and-God were alike called (though in different 
respects and degrees) the great king or monarch. 

- But as for those writings, commonly imputed to 
Hermes Trismegist, that have been generally con- 
demned by the learned of this latter age, as wholly 
counterfeit and supposititioys, and yet on the con- 
-, trary are.asserted by Athanasius Kircherus® for 
Sincere and genuine; we shall have occasion to 
"declare our: sense concerning them more © oppor. 
tunely afterward. 

The most ancient theologers, and most eminent 
assertors of Polytheism amongst the Pagans, were 
Loroaster in the eastern parts, and Orpheus 
amongst the Greeks. The former of which was of 
80 great antiquity, that writers cannot well agree 
‘about his age. But that he was a Polytheist is 
acknowledged by all, some affirming it to be sig- 
nified in his very name,.as given him after his 
‘death; it being interpreted by them.a worshipper 
of the stars.’ Neither is it to be doubted, but that. 
ster .or ester, in the Persian language, did signify | 
a star;.as it hath. been observed also by. learned 
men concerning sundry other words, now familar 
in these European languages, that they derived 
their original from the Persian. ' Notwithstanding 
- which, it may be suspected, that this was here but 
a.Greek termination ;.the word being not only in 


\ 


* In Gidipo Agyptiaco et Obelisco Pamphilio, p. 35. 
_ » Thus it was explained by Dinon and Hermodorus, as we are in- 
formed by Laertius in his proem. segin. 8. p. 6. of which opinion is 
likewise Scaliger, with others of the moderns. : 
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the oriental languages written zertoost and zara- 
dust, bat also in Agathias, zarades. However, 
Heroaster’s Polytheism is intimated by Plato; . 
where his magic is defined to bave been nothing 
else but θεών θεραπεία, the worship of the gods.— 
Whence by the way we learn also, that the word 
payeia, OF Magic, was first taken m a good sense, - 
De ‘Aba. ub, Which is confirmed by Porphyrius, πα- 
ἦν. Ῥ. 165. ράγε μὴν τοῖς Πέρσαις, οἱ περὶ τὸ θεῖον σοφοὶ 
καὶ τοὔτου θεράποντες, Μάγοι μὲν προσαγορεύονται" 
Amongst the Persians, those who were skil- 
ful in the knowledge of the Deity, and religi- 
ous worshippers of the same were called magi. 
—And as magic is commonly conceived to be 
_ founded in a certain vital sympathy that is in 
. the universe, so did these ancient Persian magi 
and Chaldeans (as Psellus tells us’) suppose συμ- 
ran εἶναι τὰ ἄνω τοῖς κάτω, that there was ἃ sympathy 
betwixt the superior and inferior beings ;—but it 
seems the only way at first by them approved, of 
attracting the influence and assistance of those 
superior invisible powers, was by piety, devotion, 
and religious rites. Nevertheless, their devotion 
was not carried out only to one omnipotent God, 
butalso to many gods; neither 1s it to‘be questioned 
but that this. Divine magic of Zoroaster shortly 
after degenerated in many of his followers into the 
theurgical magic, and at length into γοητεία, down- 
right sorcery and witchcraft; the only thing which 
is now vulgarly called magic. But ‘how many 
gods soever this Zoroaster worshipped, that he ac- 


*In Alcibiade i. oper. p. 32. 
b In brevidogmat. Chaldaicorum declaratione, published at the end 
of Seryatius Galians’s edition of the Sthyttine Oracles, Amst. 1689, 
/ in 410, 
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knowledged notwithstanding oie Supreme Deity, 
uppeareth from the testinrony of. Eubulus, cited 
by Porphyrius i in his De Aantro Nyer 
pharum, πρῶτα μὲν, ὡς ἔφη Εὔβουλος, Ζω- 
ροάστρου αὐτοφυὲς σπήλαιον ἐν τοῖς. πλησίον ὄρεσι τῆς 
Περσίδος, ἀνθηρὸν καὶ πηγὰς ἔχον, ἀνιερώσαντος εἰς 
τιμὴν τοῦ, πάντων ποιητοῦ Kat πατρὸς Μίθρου, εἰκόνα 
. φέροντος αὐτῷ τοῦ σπηλαίου τοῦ κύαμον, ov ὁ Μίθρας 
ἐδημιούργησε᾽ Zoroaster, first of all, as Eubulus 
testifieth, in the mountains adjoining to Persis, 
consecrated a native orbicular cave, adorned 
with flowers, and watered with fountains, to the 
᾿ς honour of Mithras, the maker and father of all 
things: this cave being an image or symbol to hiw 
of the whole world, which was made by Mith- 
ras.— Which testimony of Eubulus is the more to 
be valued, because, as Porphyrius elsewhere " in- 
formeth us, he wrote the history of Mithras at 
large in‘ many books; from whence it may be pre- 
sumed, that he had thoroughly furnished himself ' 
with the knowledge of what belonged to the Per- . 
sian religion. Wherefore, from the authority οὗ 
Eubulus, we may well conclude, also, that not- 
withstanding the sun was generally worshipped _. 
by the Persians as a god, yet Zoroaster, and the — 
ancient magi, whe were best initiated in the Mith- 
raic mysteries, asserted* another Deity, © That Miib- 
superior to the sun, for the true Mithras, τας, which 
such a8 was πάντων ποιητὴς καὶ πατὴρ, the χάρο Ses, 
maker and father of all things; or.of the te hidden 
whole world—whereof the sun is a part. not the visi- 
However, these also looked upon the 
sun as the most lively image of this Deity, in which 
it-was.worshipped by them; as they likewise wat- 


* De Abstis. lib. iv. sect. xvi. p. 165. 


P. 254 
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shipped the same Deity symbolically iu fire, as 
Maximus Tyrius informeth us;* agreeable to 
which is that in the magic oracles :° 
πάντα τυρὸς ἱνὸς ἐπχεγαῶτα... 
All things are the offspring of one fire; that is, of 
one supreme Deity.—And Julian the emperor was 
such a devout sun-worshipper as this, who ac- 
knowledged, besides the sun, another incorporeal 
Deity, transcendent to it. Nevertheless, we deny 
not, but that others amongst the Persians, who 
_were not able to conceive of any thing incorpo- 
real, might, as well as Heraclitus, Hippocrates, 
and the Stoics amongst the Greeks, look upon 
the fiery substance of the whole world (and espe- 
cially the sin) as animated ‘and infellectual, to 
be the supreme Deity, and the only Mithras, ac- 
cording to that inscription,» Deo Soli Invicto 
; Mithrze.— However, Mithras, whether supposed to 
be corporeal or incorporeal, was unquestionably 
taken by the Persians for.the supreme Deity, ac- 
cording to that of Hesychius, Μίθρας, ὃ πρῶτος ἐν 
Πέρσαις θεὸς, Mithras, the first god among the . 
Persians—who was therefore called in the in- 
scription’ Omnipotent, Omnipotenti Deo Mithre. 
Which first, supreme and omnipotent God’ was 
acknowledged by Artabanus, the Persian, in his 
conference with Themistocles, in these words: 
ἡμῖν δὲ πολλῶν νόμων καὶ καλῶν 8 ὄντων, κἀλ- 
ιστος οὗτός ἐστι τὸ τιμᾷν βασιλέα, καὶ προσ- 
κυνεῖν εἰκόνα θεοῦ τοῦ ‘ra πάντα σώζοντος" Amongst 


Plat. , Themist. 


® Vide Dissertat. xxxviii. p. 371. 
b Commonly ascribed .to Zoroaster, sect. di. vers, 29. in Stanley’ s 
History of Philosophy. . 
+ ¢ Vide Anton. Van‘Dale Dissert. ix. ad Antiquit. et Marmora, p. 16, 
4 Apud Gruter, Yhesaur. ΤΏ δ. Πρ. p. 34. n,5, 
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those many excellent. laws of ours, the most-ex- 
“cellent is this; that the king is to be honoured 
and worshipped religiously, as the image of that 
_ God, which conserveth all things.—Scaliger* with 


some others (though.we know not upon’ what cer- . 


‘tain grounds) affirm, that miter, inthe Persian lan- 
| guage, signified great, and mithra, greater or great- 
est ; according to which, Mithras would be.all one 


with Deus major or maximus’, the greatest God. 


Wherefore we. conclude, that either Herodotus 
‘was mistaken, in making the Persian Mithras the 
same with: Mylitta or Venus, (and perhaps such 
‘amistake might be occasioned from hence, be- 
᾿ cause the word mader or ‘mether in 
the Persian . language - signified mo- jh pass ox 
ther, as mylitta in the Syrian did); or else, rather, 
that this Venus of his. is to be under« 

Genitrix. 
. stood. of: the ᾿Αφροδίτη οὐρανία,᾽ the hea- -- 
venly Venus or Love; and thus indeed 1s she 
there called. in Herodotus, Urania; by which, 


‘ though some would understand nothing else but — 


the moon, yet we conceive the supreme Deity, 
- true heavenly Love-(the ‘mother and nurse of all 
things) to have been primarily signified therein. 

- But Zoroaster and .the ancient magi .aré said 
to have called the supreme God also by another 
name, viz. Oromasdes or. Ormisdas ; -however 
Gromasdes, according to Plato,’ seems to have 
been the father of Zoroaster. Thus, besides :Plu- 
- tarch and others, Porphyrius, in the life. of. Py- 
thagoras, παρήνει μάλιστα δ᾽ ἀληθεύειν, “τοῦτο. P. 191. 


. - ~ [p. 41. edit. 
γὰρ μόνον δύνασθαι τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ποιεῖν θεῴ Kaster. 


2 De Emendat. Temporum, lib. vi. cap. de Hebdom. Danicl, ps «088; 
> Hist. lib. i. cap. ΟΧΧΧΙ. p. 65. 
5 In Alcibiade, tom. i. oper. p, 32, 
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. παραπλασίους, ἐπεὶ καὶ παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ, ὡς παρ τῶν Μάγων 
ἐπυνθάνετο, ὃν ᾿Ωρομήζην καλοῦσιν ἐκεῖνοι» ξοικέναι τὸ μὲν 
σῶμα ger τὴν δὲ ψυχὴν ἀληθείᾳ. Which we wauld 
waderstaad thus: Pythagoras exhorted men chiefly 
to. the jove.of ;truth, as ‘being that alone which 
, could rnake them resemble God, he having learned 
from the magi, that-God, whom they -call Ore- 
masdes, was as to corporeals most like to light, 
and as to‘incerporeals to truth —Theugh perhaps 
some would intexpret ‘these words otherwise, 80 
as to signify Oromasdes to ‘have beea reglly com- 
pounded of βου] Βα body, and -therefore nothing 
else but the animated sun, as Mithras is com- 
monly supposed. also -to have been. -But the 
contrary hereunto is plainly implied in those 
Zoroastrian traditions or fables concerning Oro- 
masdes, recorded in Plutarch," ὅτι ἀπέστησε τοῦ 
ἡλίου τοσοῦταν, ὅσον ὁ ἥλιος τῆς γῦς ἀφίστηκε, that 
Oromasdes was as far removed from the.sun, 88 
the sun was from the earth—Wherefere Oro- 
masdes was, according to the Peysians, a deity 
superior to the sun; God properly as.the, fountain 
of light and original of good, and the same with 
Plato's τἀγαθὸν, or first good.—From whom the 


Persians, as Scaliger informs us, called the first. 


day of every month Ormasda, probably because 
he was the beginning of all things. And thus 
Zoroaster and the ancient magi acknowledged 
one and the same supreme Deity, under the difs 
ferent names of Mithras and Oromasdes. 

But it is here observable, tbat the Persian Mi- 
thras was-commonly.called Τριπλάσιος, threefold or 
treble-—Thus Dionysius,’ the Pseudo-Areopagite, 

* De Iside et Osir. p. 370. tom. ii. oper. . 
> Epistol, vii. ad Polycarpum, p.9}. tom. il. oper, 


\ 
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καὶ εἰσέτι Μάγοι τὰ μνημύσυνα τοῦ τρεπλασίου. Μίθρου TEs - 
λοῦσιν' The Persian magi to tins very day cele- 
brate a festival solemnity in honour of the tri- 
plasian (that -is, the threefold or triplicated) 
Mithras. And: somethiag very like to this ‘is re- 
corded in Plutarch* concerning Oromasdes also, 
ὃ μὲν ᾿Ωρομάξης τρὶς ἑαυτὸν αὐξήσας, Oromasdes thrice 
_ augnaented or triplicated himself ;—from whence 
| it farther appears, that Mithras and Oromasdes 
_ were really one and the same Numen. Now the 
scholiasts upon Dionysius pretend to give a rea- 
son of this denomination of the Persian Mithras, 
Triplasios, or threefold, from the miracle done in 
Hezekiah’s time, when the day was increased, 

- and: almost triplicated; as if the magi then ob- 
serving the same had thereupon given the name 
of Τριπλάσιος, or threefold, to their god Mithras, 

that is, the sun, and appointed an anniversary 
solemnity for a memorial thereof. But learned 
' men have already shewn the foolery of this con- 
ceit; and therefore it cannot well be otherwise 
concluded, but. that here is a manifest indication 
of a higher. mystery, viz. a trinity in the Persian 
theology; which Gerardus I. Vossius’ would wil- | 
-lingly understand, according to the Christian hy- 
pothesis, of a Divine triunity, or three hypostases 
in one and the same Deity, whose distinctive cha- 
racters are goodness, wisdom, and power. But 
the magical or Zoroastrian oracles seem to repre- 
sent this Persian trinity more agreeably to that 
Pythagoric or Platonic hypothesis, of three 
distinct substances subordinate one to another, 


' * De Iside et Osiride, p.370. tom. ii. oper. 
" Be Orig. ot Progresam idotaiat, Hb. cap. ix. p. 181. ὰ 
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the two first whereof are thus expressed ἢ in the 
following verses:")) Τ᾿ ΕΣ 
ἫΝ Tldvra γὰρ ἐξετίλησε πατὴρ, καὶ νῷ «“αρίδακε ᾿ 
᾿Δευτέρῳ, ὃν «σρῶτον κληΐζεται ἔϑγεα ἀνδρῶν. 
- To this sense: The Father, or first Deity, per- 
fected all things, and delivered them to the se- 
᾿ cond Mind, who is that, whom the nations of men 
commonly take for the first—Which oracle Psel- 
lus’ thus glosseth upon ; τὴν πᾶσαν κτίσιν δημιουρ- 
γήσας ὃ τῆς τριάδος πρῶτος πατὴρ, παρέδωκε ταύτην τῷ 
vay’ ὅντινα νοῦν ΤΟ > ξύμπ αν γένος τῶν ἀνδρῶν, a ἀγνοοῦντες τὴν 
πατρικὴν ὑπεροχὴν πατὴρ, Θεὸν πρῶτον καλοῦσι The 
first Father of the Trinity having produced this 
whole creation, delivered to it Mind or Intellect; 
which Mind, the whole generation of mankind, 
being ignorant of the paternal transcendency, 
commonly call the first God.— After which, Psel- 
lus takes notice of the difference here betwixt 
this magical or Chaldaic theology, and that of 
Christians: Πλὴν τὸ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν δόγμα ἐ ἐναντίως ἔχει, ὡς 
αὐτὸς ὁ πρῶτος vouc, ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ μεγάλου πατρὸς, τὴν 
κτίσιν πᾶσαν ἐδημιούργησεν; &e. But our Christian ἡ 
doctrine is contrary hereunto, namely thus: that 
the first Mind or Intellect, being the Son of the 
creat Father, made the whole creation. For the. 
Father, in the Mosaic writings, speaks to his Son 
the idea of the creation ; but the Son is the imme- 
᾿ diate opifex thereof.—His meaning is, that accord- 
ing to this Persian or Chaldaic theology, the first 
hypostasis of the Divine Triad was the δημιουργὸς, 
or immediate architect ‘of the world—whereas, 


.* In Oraculis Zoroasti adscriptis, sect. ii, ver. 27, 28. apud Stanley, | 


ubi supra. . 
b He and Pletho wrote commentaries on the oracles of Zoroaster. 
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according to the Chrisfian as well as Platonic 
doctrine, he is the second. For which cause, 
Pletho framed another interpretation. of that ma- 
gic oracle, to render it-more- conformable both to 
the Christian and- Platonic doctrine; ὁ γὰρ πατὴρ 
ἅπαντα ἐξετέλεσε, τὰ νοητὰ δηλαδὴ εἴδη (ταῦτα γάρ ἐστι τὰ. 
ἐκτετελεσμένα τε καὶ τέλεια) καὶ τῷ μεθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν δευτέρῳ θεῷ, 
παρέδωκεν, ἄρχειν ᾿δηλαδὴ. καὶ ἡγεῖσθαι αὐτών, Χο. The 
Father perfected all things, that is, the intelligible _ 
ideas (for these are those things which are com- 
plete and perfect), and delivered them to the:se- 
cond God, to rule over them. Wherefore what- 
_soever Is produced by this God, according to its 
own exemplar. and the intelligible essence,: must 
needs owe its original also to the highest. Father. 
~ Which. second God, the generations of men com: 
monly-take for the first, they looking up no higher 
than to the immediate architect of the world.— 
According to which interpretation of Pletho’s 
(the more probable of the two) the second -hbypo- 
stasis in the magie (or Persian) trinity, as well 
as in the Platonic and Christian, is the:immediate | 
opifex or architect of the world ; and this :seems 
to be -_properly that which was. called Mithras ἢ in 
Eubulus. ὁ 
But, besides. these two hy postases, there is ᾿ 
also.a third mentioned ina certain. other magic: or 
Chaldaic oracle, cited by. Proclus, under the 
name of : Psyche, or the mundane soul ; woe 


Μετὰ δὲ πατριὰς Avanlas, | 


oa οἰ Ψυχὴ ἐγὼ valor, | 
After (or next below). the paternal Mind, I I Psyche 
dwell. —Now the paternal Mind; as: Psellas'in- 
forins us, is the second. hypostasis ‘before-meu- 
tioned : ὁ πατρικὸς νοῦς, ὁ δεύτερος δηλαδὴ Θεὸς, κα τὰς. 


δά THE ZOROASTRIAN TRINITY, 


Ψυχῆς προσεχὴς δημιουργός The paternal Mind is the 
second God, and the immediate demidrgus or opi- 
fex. of the soul. Wherefore though both thase 
names, Oromasdes and Mithras, were frequently 
used by the magi for the τό θεῖον, or whole Deity 
in general, yet this being triplasian, or threefold, 
according to their theology, as containing three 
hypostases in it; the first of those three seems to 
have been that which was most properly called 
Oromasdes, and the second Mithras. And this 
is not only confirmed by Pletho, but also with 
this further ‘superaddition to it, that the third 
hypostasis of that Persian trinity was that 
which they called Arimanius; he gathering as 
much even from Plutarch* himself: φασὶ περὶ Zwpada- 
τρου, we τριχῇ τὰ ὄντα διέλοι" καὶ τῇ μὲν πρώτῃ αὐτῶν μοίρᾳ, 
ὮΩρομάζην ἐφιστῴη᾽ τοῦτον δ᾽ εἶναι," τὸν ὑπὸ τῶν λογίων πα- 
τέρα καλούμενον᾽ τῇδε ἐσχάτῃ ᾿Αρειμάνην᾽ Μίθραν δὲ τῇ μέσῃ, 
“καὶ τοῦτον δ᾽ ἂν εἶναι τὸν Δεύτερον Νοῦν καλούμενον ὑπὸ τῶν 
λογίων. They say,.that Zoroaster made a three- 
fold distribution of things, and that he assigned 
the first and highest rank of them to Oromasdes, 
who in the oracles is called the Father; the lowest - 
to Arimanes; and the middle to Mithras, who in 
the same oracles is likewise called the second 
Mind.—Whereupon he observes, how great an 
agreement there was betwixt the Zoroastrian 
and the Platonic trinity, they differing in a map- 
ner only in words. And the middle of these, 
namely, the eternal Intellect, that contains the 
ideas of all things, being, according te the Plato- 
nic hypothesis, the immediate δημιουργὸς and archi- 
tect of the world, this probably was that Mithras, 
as we have already intimated, who is called in 


® De Iside et Osir. Ῥ. 370. 
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‘Eubulus, the demiurgus of the world, and the 
᾿ twaker and father of all things. Now, if. that 
third hypostasis of the magic or Chaldaic oracles 
bé the’ same with that which the Persians call’. 

_Arimanius, then must it be upon such an account 
_ as this, because this lower world (wherein are 
souls vitally united. to. bodies, and: lapsable). is 
.the ‘region, where all manner of. evils, wicked- 
ness, pains, corruption and mortality reign. And 
herewith Hesychius ‘seemeth to agree : ᾿Αρειμάνης 
(saith he) ὁ ᾿Αἴδης παρὰ Πέρσαις, Arimauius among 
the Persians is Hades—that is, either Orcus or 
Pluto; wherein he did but follow Theopompus, 
‘who-in Plutarch calls Arimanius likewise Hades 
or Pluto: which it seems was as well the third in 
_ the Persian Trinity (or triplasian Deity) as it was 

in the Homerican. And this was that Arima-. 
nias, whom the: Persian king-in Plutarch, upon - 
Themistocles’ flight, addressed his devotion to’; 
κατευξάμενος ἀεὶ τυῖς: πολεμίοις τοιαύτας φρένας yyy ᾿ 
διδόναι τὸν ᾿Αρειμάνιον, ὅπως ἐλαύνωσι τοὺς ἀρίσς Them, - 


᾿ς φοῦς τῶν ἑαυτῶν, he prayed, that Arimanius | {» $26.) 


would always give such a mind to his enemies, as 
thus to banish and drive.away their best men from 
them.—And indeed from that which Plutarch 
affirms, διὸ καὶ Μίθρην Πέρσαι τὸν Μεσίτην ὀνομάζουσι, 
that the Persians from their god Mithras, called 
any mediator, or middle betwixt two, Mithras; 
‘jt may be more reasonably concluded, that Mith- 
ras, according to the Persian theology, was pro- 
perly the middle hypostasis of that triplasian.or . 
_triplicated Deity of theirs, than that he should be 
a middle self-existent god or mediator betwixt 
two adversary gods unmade, one good; and the 
‘other evil, as. Flatareh would suppose. 
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δὲ ο΄: WHE\ZOROAS?PRIAN ΟΤΕΙΝΙΤΥ,  . " 


εὐ Notwithstanding which, if-that; which the same 
 ‘Plutarch:.aid others do. se confidently affirm, 
sould be trne, .that Zoroaster and. the ancient - 
‘maci made'good and evil,.light and darkness, the 
two.substantial . principles of the universe;. that 
λας asserted. an evil demon co-eternal with God, 
‘and.iodependent on. him, iw the very same manner 
that Plutarch himself and.the Manicheans_after- 
‘ward 614: yet. however: it, is. plain, that in this 
.way.also Zoroaster and the magi acknowledged 
‘ane only: fountain and coriginal of ail good, and 
-nothing> to. bé independent: upon that one good 
principle or:God, but only: that; which is so con-. 
trary ‘to. his nature and perfection, as that it could 
at proceed from him, namely, evil. But wehave 
:alpeady::discovered a suspicion, that the meaning 
-of those dncient magi. might possibly be other- 
wige ; : they philosopbizing oply concerning a cer- 
tain mixtare of .evil and. darkness, together with 
good and light, that was. in. the composition of 
this lower’ world, and. personating the same ; as 
also perhaps taking notice: especially therein of 
‘évit dénious' (who are acknawledged likewise in 
the! ‘magic oracles; and. called : "θῆρες. χθονὸς, beasts 
‘of: thé earth—and χθόνιοι κύνες, terrestrial dogs 9). 
‘the-head ‘of which. might be sémetimes caHed 


" laliso ‘emphatically: ὃ πονηρός δαίμων Περσῶν, the’ evil 


: déméd‘of the Pérsians—as being the. very same 
with the'devil:: all: ‘which was ‘under the. imme- 
diate’ presidency: ot. government: of. that God, 
ΘΑ οἷ: ‘by them: Arimanius, Hades, or Plato, the 
ἌΝ hypostasis in’ the. triplasian ‘ Deity ‘of: the 
'Petsians. : Whieh suspicion ‘may be. yet farther 

¢énfirtned from hence, ‘beeduse the Persian theo- 
logers, as. ‘appears by: ‘the. msoriptions, expressly 
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sek rowledged the Divine otimipdtehce, whickithey 

συμ not possibly: hive:done, had they admitted 
OF a Mani¢hern isubbtantlat evil principle, ou 
eternat: with God, and inidepenstent on‘hmd. ‘Bé- 
sides “‘Wwhith:it ‘ig: observable: thet: whereas the 
G@rdstids' in: Plotinus’s tinte asserted thid world to 
Wave been made; ‘not:'se’ much ‘from d principle © 
essentially evil and eternal, as-from 4'Idpsed soul, 
ty weigh dow? the authority ‘of! Plato, that. was 
7 agaist, then, did put Zoroaster in thé othérscale, 
producing a ‘book ἐπ 64 ἀποκαλύψεις" Zbiooderpod, 
oF the”: Πενο! δεϊσηϑ : of Zovoaster++Porphyrius 
telis uy," that-himself wrote purposely: to:disprove 
these Zorcasttian tévelations;! as néw dnd coun: 
térfeit; atv: forged by those Guostics' thenisel ves'; 
therein’ implying also the doctrine of the ancient 
Zoroaster no way to have’ -countenancea': or 
favoured! that! Gtiostic - hdresy: - ‘Moreover, ‘the. 
tenets of! ‘these aticiewt' magi, concérning that 
duplicity Of prine|pley, are by writers ‘represented 
With: preat variely and uncertpinty, That account; 
which Theod6rus-it Photius* (treating of the Per: 
sian’ thagie) gives: thereof, ‘as: also. that other of 
Ledenus-in. Dathdscius,* are both ‘of them go 
troi8erisical, that we'stidll’ iot-here trouble the 
redder with them: however; déither of then sup- . 
pdsé the Persian’ Arimaniws;' or Satanas, to be δὰ 
bilitiade self-ekisting’ deitidn. ' Bit the’ Arabians, 
writmg of thid’ Atatihwieh, ‘or''Persian duplicity 
bf'sood and evil ptibliples, ‘affirm, that according 
ΤῊΝ ‘fost approved ‘tag; light was Kadinian, 

88 biost ancient anid firet' God; and that darktiess 


2 ia Vita Plotini, cap, Xvi. p. 119. ‘edit. Fabricii, 
Ὦ Biblioth, Cod. Ixxxi, p. 199. 
Πα ὡς gaat cid ἀῤώξων ἀρχᾶν, a work itevet yot printed: 
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was: but a created God; they expressly denying | 
the principle of evil and darkness to -be coeve — 
with God, or the principle of good agi light.. 
And Abulfeda represents the Zoroastrian doc- 
᾿ς trine (as the doctrine of the magi reformed) after: 
* Pogock Spec. this manner: “ That God was older than. 
Mein darkness and. light, and the creator of 
148., . them, so that he was a solitary being, 
without ‘companion or corrival; and that good 
and evil, virtue and vice, did-arise from a certain 
commixture of light and darkness together, with- 
out which this lower world could never: have 
been produced ; which mixture was still to. con- 
tinue in it, till at length light should overcome 
darkness: and then light and darkness shall each 
of them have their separate and distinct worlds, 
apart from one another.” 

If it were now needfal, we might still make it 
further evident, that Zoroaster, notwithstanding 
_ the multiplicity of gods worshipped by him, was 
an assertor of one supreme; from his own deserip- 
tion of God, extant in Eusebius. Θεός ἐστιν ὁ πρῶ- 
‘Prep. Ey, . Τὸς ἄφϑαρτος, ἀΐδιος, ἀγένητος, ἀ ἀμερὴς, ἀνομριό: 
[cap. x. p. - Taroc, ἡνίοχος παντὸς καλοῦ, ἀδωρυδόκησος, ὦ ayar 
| Sev ἀγαϑώτατος, φρονίμων φρονιμώτατος, tori δὲ 
καὶ πατὴρ εὐνομίας καὶ δικαιοσύνης, αὐτοδίδακτος, τέλειος, 
καὶ ἱεροῦ φυσικοῦ μόνος ἑυρετῆς. God is the first in- 
corruptible, eternal, unmade, indivisible, most 


unlike to every thing, the head-or leader of all -— 


good, unbribable, the best of the good, the wisest 
‘of the wise; he is also the father of law and 
justice; self-taught, perfect, and the only inventor 
of the natural holy—Which Eusebius tells us, 
that this Zoroastrian description of God was 
τ “contained verbatim in a. boek entitled, A holy 
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‘CoHection of the’ Persian Monuments; as also 
‘that Ostanes (himself a famous magician and 
admirer of Zoroaster) had recorded the very 
‘same of him in his Octateuchon. 

Now we having, in this discourse concerning 
Zoroaster and the magi, cited the oracles, called 
‘by some magical, and imputed to Zoroaster, but 
by others Chaldaical; we conceive it not im- 
‘proper to give some account of them. here, And 
indeed if there could be any assurance of the 
antiquity and sincerity of those reputed oracles, 
there would then need. no other testimony to 
prove, that either Zoroaster and the Persian 
‘magi, or else at least the Chaldeans, asserted not. 
only a Divine monarchy, or one supreme Deity 
the original of all things, but also a trinity con- 
sistently with the same. 

And it is certain, that those oracles are not 
such novel things as some would suspect, they 
being cited by Synesius,* as then venefable, and 
᾿ of great authority, under the name of ἱερὰ λόγια, 
holy oracles ;—and there being, of this number, 
some produced by him, that are not to be found 
in the copies of Psellus and Pletho; from whence 
it may be concluded, that we have only some 
fragments of these oracles now left. And that 
they were not forged by Christians, as some of 

the “Sibylline oracles undoubtedly were, seems 
' probable ftom ‘hence, because so many Pagan 
philosophers make use of their testimonies, laying 
‘no small stress upon them; as for example Da- 
mascius, out of whom Patritius hath made a con- 
‘siderable collection of such of these oracles as . 
are wanting in Psellus and Pletho’s copies. And 

5 De Insomnils, passim, 
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we learn from, Photiuacjthet whereas Hierocles’ 
beok.. of Bate and. Providepce,;was diyided isto 
geven. barts, the drift.of, the. fourth. of: them,. was 
“ this, τὰ χεγόμενα Ad yaa, εἰς ἀνμφῳνίαν, αυνάγῳν ole [Degraw 

ἐδαγμέτια!», to..reconcile the reputed oracles with 
| Plato's doctsjnes,;—Where it.is net to,.be. doubted, 
but that those reputed oracles of, Hieracles were 
the sane with, these, magic .er, Chaldaic: oracles ; 
beoause these,arg frequently.cited by.philosophere 
ynder, that, name of λόγια, ον oracles.. Pro¢glus upon 
6 a ithe, Limans, ἡτό τε. Πλάπωνας, καὶ Ὠρφέῳς, 
7) eA i Καὶ βογίμψ,, ποιητὴς κρὶ χατὴρ ὑμνεῖται τοῦ παντὸς, 
ial prve. φηδρῶμ ΓΕ ΕΝ το; γενεῶν, μὲν τὰ πλήϑη τῶν ϑεῶν, ψυχὰς 

πὲ πων εἰς, γενέφειρ ἀμδρῷν:. ‘Fhe maker of the uni- 
yeaa is,celebrated..both by..Platq and Orpheus 
ang, the, oyacles;..ag,the father of, gods. and men, 
who both produceth muliitudes, of gods and 
gends, dowwp, squls, for, the.generations, of men.— 
And as,there ane, other. fragments of these cited 
by. Proghis, elsewhere. under, the. babe of λόγια or 
eragles,; 89, doth , he: somefumes: give them. that 
higher, title, of. δεοπρράδοτος, ἡεολοχία, and: μυσταγωγία, 
the, theology, that; was.of Diyine.tragition or reve- 
Jation.<- Which, magnificent. :encomium. was be- 
stowed jp, like. manner. oponi. Pythageras’s phi- 
Jogophy-by Jamblichus,° that, being .thonght te 
have, been derived 3 in.gheat part.frqm the Chaldeans 
ie Τλϑ ΑΒΕ Τ ιἐκ δεῖ αὐτῆς anita τὸ κατ᾽ ἀρχάς; 


nat. to, be. Sualctien by us without : 8. ‘religious, invo- 
cation of them,--And, that, Porphynins was not 
hacgpaipted, with, these, oracles neither may. be © 


tad, “ = Biblioth Cea: eexini'p. 553." ΙΝ 
by In Vita Pythag, CAD, da Pad, 2 ed. Kusteri. 
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coneluded from that-book of his, entitled, περὶ τῆς 
ἐκ λογίων φιλοσοφίας, concerning the philagephy from. 
oracles ;—which consisting of more. parts,.one. ef, 
them was called, τὰ τῶν XeAcalwy Ady, the oracles. 
of .the ‘Chaldeang:—which, that they were .the. 
very same with those we now speak..of, shall be | 
further. proved-afterward. Now, though. Psellas, 
affirms, that the Chaldean -doegmata contained .in. 
those oracles were sowe of them. admitted both. 
_ by Aristotle and Plato; ; yet doeg he got. pretend. 
these-very Greek -yerses themselves to have been. 
so ancient... But it seems probable:from ;Suidaa, - 
‘that Julian, a.Chaldean and Theargist, - the son. 
of. Julian a. philosopher (who wrote‘ concerning 
Demons, and .Telesiurgics), was the: first,.. that. 
turned those Chaldee or magic, oracles into. Greek. 
verse; Ἰουλιανὸς; ἐπὶ Μάρκου ᾿Αντονίνου tod βασιλέως; 
ἔγραψε. ϑερυργικὰ, τελεστικὰ, λόγια δ ἐπῶν". Fuylian, ja 
the time of. Marcus Antoninus'the emperor, wrote 
_ the: Theurgic and. telestic oracles ἸΏ. verse. —For 
that there is something of. the Thenrgical magic 
mixed. together with mystical theology in these. 
oracles, is-a-thing so:manifest from that’ operation, 
about the Hecatine circle, and other: passages.in; 
them, ‘that it cannot be denied ὁ which .rendersg.,it 
. still. more - unlikely. that ‘they.. ‘ahoald. have’ been 
forged by Christiaps. Nevertheless,. they carry. 
along with them (as hath been.ajready .obsersedq) 
‘a, clear acknowledgment of a Divine Monarch, or, 
one supreme Deity, the. ‘original of all things; _ 
. which is called in them the Father, and the.pater- 
nal. Principle, and that Intelligible, * ὃ χρή “σε. νοεῖν 
νόον ἄγϑει, that cannot: be apprehended otherwise 
than by the. flower .of. the-mind;—as also that 
᾿ς ® Oraculor, ‘sect. iii. vers. 58. 
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was any such man as Orphens, but. only in 
Fairy-land ; and, that. the whole history of Or- 
pheus -was nothing Βαϊ ἃ mere romantic allegory, 
utterly. devoid of.all truth and reality. .But there 
ig nothing alleged for.this opinion from antiquity, 
save only this qne passage of Cicero’s concerning 


DeNa.D. Aristotle: “Orpheum peetam docet Aris-_ 
totelegnunquam fyisse ; Aristotle teach- . 


1. i. p. 911. 


eth, that there never was apy such man as Orpheus 
the poet πάρ which -votwithstanding Aristotle 
seems to have meant no more thay this, that there 
Was -no. such poet as Orpheue senior to. Homer, 
ox that, the verses.vulgarly .catled Orphical were 
not, written hy Orpheus. -However, if it should 
- he granted, that. Aristotle had denied’ the exist- 
ence of, .such.a. man, there seems to be no reasotk 
at all,. why. his.single. testimony. should here pre: 
ponderate against that ‘universal consent of. all 
antiquity, which: is for one Orpheus, the.son of 
Ocager, by birth,a Thracian, the. father or chief 


foundes οὔ, the mythical and allegorical theology - 


amongst the Greeks, and of all their most arcane 
religious. yites :and mysteries ; who is commonly. 
sppposed ‘to: haye.livéd before the Trojan war 


(that is, in the time of the Israelitish judges), ar - 


at least to have been. senior both to Hesiod and 
Homer; and’ also to have died a violent death, 
most affirming: him to have been torn in pieces by 
Desitep. ix. women. For which cause, in that vision 

iv. p. 162, of Herus. Pampbyliys in Plato, Or. 
pheus’s soul being come down again into another 
body, is said to have chasen rather that of a 
swan (a reputed musical animal) than to be. borg 
agqin, of.a woman, by reason of that great hatred, 
which he bad, conceiyed of all womankind, for 


~~ 
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his suffering such 2 violent. death: from, them: 
‘the historic truth of Oxpheys wag sot. only: 
acknowledged ‘by, Plato, put, also-by, Aeoprates, 
senior to Aristotle likewise (in bis oration, inithd 
praise of Busiris*); and confirmed. by; that ‘sober 
historiogra pher Diodorus Sicy)us,°. he givigg this 
account of Orpheus, That.. he, wag a imap, who 
diligent! y. applied himself to literature, ang having 
learned τὰ μυδολογούμεμᾳ,, or: the. mythical part. df 
theology, travelled into. Egypt, where he attained 
19 further knowledge, and beeame the eredtest'df 
all. the.Greeks in the mysteriogs.rites of religion; 
: theological skill, and poetry... ‘To ,which:: Pau: 
Sanias.. adgeth, . that he. gajped . gr¢at authority; 
οἷα. πιστεμόμενος φὐρυκέσᾳι ἔργων, ἀνρρίων͵ caflags Tis; isi μὰ" 
μοὺς, νόσων τεἐάματᾳ, καὶ τροχὰς μημμάτῳν θῴῳν! μὰν ΝΣ 
88. being pelieyed, to have. found out expiations 
fot. wicked. actigns, . remedies -for. diseases, :and 
appeasements of the Divine displeasure. -++Neithes 
was this history. of Orpheus, coptradicted' by: Ori- 
gen,° when Celsus. gave. him,so, fit au. eccesion; 
and. go strong a proyocation to. do-it, by his :pries 
fer ring Orpheus | before. gur Savinun Christ. ..Td 
al). which may. be added, in the-Jast place, ‘that 4 
being commonly. conélyded from tha .Gredk word 
δρῃσκείά, that the Greeks. derived'their Telete anil 
mysteries ὁ of religion from. the."Fhracians, it:is ndt 
80: steasonable to think. with, the learned. Vassius, * 
that Xamolxis was. the founder of theny (and Da 
Orpheus), this Xamolxis being by most reported 
to have been Pythagpras 5. servant, :and. consel 
quently t too much ἃ jynior ;.and though. Henedo: 
ΝΝ 5 Ρ. 452. τ ὁ αὔθ. ιν, cap. xx. Ρ 291, ΠΝ 
εὐ τ “ὦ Adwers. Gels. lib. vii. ρ.. 868., .:- ἄχτι bad 
« De Artis Poetic, Natur, Cap. xii, 
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tus * attribute more antiquity to him, yet did he 
conceive him to have been no other than a demon, . 
who appearing to the Thracians, was worshipped 
by them; whereas'in the meantime, the general 
tradition of the Greeks derived the Thracian re- 
ligious rites and mysteries from Orpheus and no 
other, according to this of Suidas; λέγεται ὡς Ὀρ- 
φεὺς Θρᾷξ, πρῶτος ἐτεχνολόγησε τὰ “Ἑλλήνων μυστήρια, καὶ 
τὸ τιμᾷν θεὸν θρησκεύειν ἐκάλησεν, ὡς Θρᾳκίας οὔσης τῆς 
εὑρέσεως. It is commonly said, that Orpheus the 
Thracian was the first inventor of the religious 
mysteries of the Greeks, and that religion was 
from thence called Threskeia, as being a Thraciati - 
invention.—Wherefore though it may well be 
granted, that by reason of Orpheus’s great an- 
tiquity, there have been many fabulous and 
romantic things intermingled with this history ; " 
yet there appears no reason at all, why we should 
- disbelieve the existence of such a man. 

But though there were such a man as Orpheus, 
yet it may very well be questioned for all that, 
whether any of those poems, commonly entitled to © 
him, and called Orphical, were so ancient, and 
indeed written by him. And this the rather, be- 
᾿ cause Herodotus declares it as his own opinion, . 
that Hesiod and Homer were the ancientest of all 
- the Greek poets, οἱ δὲ πρότερον ποιηταὶ λεγόμενοι τούτων 
[oa B. 58: τῶν ἀνδρῶν γενέσθαι ὕστερον ἐγένοντο, and that - 
p. 109.] those other poets, said to have been be- 
fore them, were indeed juniors to them ;—meaning 
hereby, in all probability, Orpheus, Muszeus and © 
Linus. As also because Aristotle seems plainly 
to have followed Herodotus in this, he mentioning 
the Orphic poems (in his book of the soul) after 

® Hist: lib. iv. cap. xovis Ῥ. 252, 253. ) 
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this. manner, .ra’ a Σ καλούμενα ἔ ἔπη, the 
verses that arecalled Orphical.— Besides 
which Cicero‘ tells us, that some imputed all the 
Orphic poems to Cercops, a Pythagorean; and it 
is: well knawn, that many have attributed: the 
game [0 another of that school, Onomacritus, wha. 
liyed-in the times of the Pisistratide: wherefore 
we read more.than once in Sextus Empiricus. of - 
Ὄνομάκρετος ἐ ἐν τοῖς’ ᾿Ορφικοῖς, Onomacritus in the 
Orphics—Suidas algo reports, that some of the 
Orphic poems were anciently ascribed to Theog- 
netus, others to Timocles, others to Zopyrus, 
&c.. From all which’ Grotius seems to pricy. in 

have made up this conclusion: That the : Pi. St. 

᾿ Pythagorics. entitled their. own books to Orpheus 


L.i. cai $1. 


and Linus, just in the same manner as ancient. 


Christians entitled theirs, some to the Sibyls, and 
others to Hermes Trismegist.—Implying there- 
in, that both the Orphic poems and doctrine owed 
their very being and first original only to the Py- 
thagoreans. But on the other side Clemens 
Alexandrinus, ° affirmeth, that Heraclitus the 
philosopher borrowed many things from the Or- | 
phic poems. And it is certain, that Plato® does 
not only very much commend the Orphic hymns 
for their suavity and deliciousness, but also.pro-— 
.duce some verses out of them, without making any 
scruple concerning their author. Cicero himself, 
notwithstanding what he cites out of Ari- κὸν. po. . 
stotle to the contrary, seems to acknow- P- 301. Lamb. 
ledge Orpheus forthe most ancient poet, he writing 


ν De Natur. Deor, lib. i. cap. ᾿ΧΧΧΥΪΙ. Ρ' 2940. tom. 1X. oper. 

> Stromat. lib. vi. cap. il. Ρ. 752, 

¢ Vide Plat. de Legib. I. vill. ps 6 628, et Ciatylam,p 285. To, p. 144. 
et in Convivio, p: 818, 
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thus of Ctednthes: ‘In secundo libro‘de natura 
_deorum, vult Orphei, Muszi, Hesiodi; Homerique 
falellas atcommodare ad ea, quis ‘ipse de diis im 
inortalibus scripsetat, ut etiam veterrimi poetie;’ 
qui hae ne suspicati quidem sit, Stoici fuisse vi- 
deantur.” Cleanthes; ‘in his second: book of the 
nature of the gods, endeavours to: accommodate | 
the fables of Orpheus, Museus, Hesiod, and 
Homer, ‘to those very things, which himself had 
written concerning ‘them; so that the most‘an- 
cient poets, who'never dreamed of any such mat- 
ter, ave made by him to have been Steics.— Dito- 
dorus Sicultts* affirmeth Orpheus to have been the 
author ‘of 4 most :excellent poem: and Justin 
Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, * Athenagoras, ¢ 
and ‘others, take it for granted, that Homer bor- 
rowed many passages of his: poets from ‘thé 
Orphic verses, and particularly that very begit” 
ning of his Ihad— 


Many ἄειδε, θεὰ 


Lastly, Jamblichus testifieth, that by most wri- 
ters Orpheus | was represented as the ancientest 
of all the poets; adding, moreover, what dialect he | 
De V.Pyth. wrote in, αἱ πλείους τῶν ἱστοριῶν ἀποφαίνουσὶ; 
ΟΜΝ κεχρῆσθαι τῇ Δωρικῇ διαλέκτῳ καὶ Tov’ Op¢ia, 

πρεσβύτερον ὄ ὄντα τῶν ποιητῶν" ” Most of the 
historiographers declare, that Orpheus, who was 
the ancientest of all the ‘poets, wrote inthe Doric 
dialect—Which, if it be true, then those ‘Or: | 
phic. fragments, ‘that now we ‘have, (preserved 
in the writings of such as ‘did ‘not Dorize) must 

* Lib. iv. cap. xxv. p. 221. 

> Cohertat. ad Grzcos, p. 17. oper. 


© Stromat. lib. vi. cap. ii. p. 738, 76]. - . 
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have been transformed by: theni gut of ‘their nd- 
tive idiom: Now. as-concernidg Herodotes,- who 
supposing Homer and: Hesiod. to have béen the 
_ ancientest of all the Greek’ poets, ‘seérnedl. theré= 
᾿ fore to’ conclude the Orphic poems ‘to have beén 
pseudepigraphous; ‘himself intimates, that this. 
_ was but a siugular opinion, and ds it were pard- 
dox, of his owh, the contrary thereunto being 
then generally received. However Aristotle pro- 
_bably might-therefore bé the more inclinable to 
follow Heredotus in ‘this; becausé he had no great 
kindness for the: Pythagoric or Orphie. philo- 
gophy. But itis altogether irrationaland ‘ab- 
‘surd to think, that the Pythagorics would entitle 
their books. to Orpheus; as designing to gain 
credit. and: authority tothem thereby, had there 
‘been no such doctrine before; either contained:in 
gome ancient: monument of Orpheus, or at least 
transmitted: dowt by’ oral: tradition ‘from him. 
‘Wherefore’ the Pythagories themselves con- 
stantly maintain, that ‘before Pythagoras’s time, 
there was not only an Orphic cabala extant, but 
also’ Orphic poems. ‘The former ‘was declared 
in that ancient book called Ἱερὸς λύγος, or: The holy 
‘Oration—if-we. may believe Proclus upon the Ti- 
"Wtiseus: HuBaydpetoe: ὦ ὧν ὃ 'Τιμαῖος, ἕπεται ταῖς ᾿ 
Πυθαγορείων : ἀρχαῖς αὗται δὲ tioty αἱ -᾿Ορφικαὶ | 
᾿ παραδόσεις" yao Ὀρφεὺς δι᾿ ἀποῤῥήτων «λόγων μυστικῶς 
-πιράδέδωκε, ταῦτα: Πυθαγόρας ἐξέμαθεν ὀργιασθεὶς ᾿ ἐν Ac 
βήθροις τοῖς. Θρᾳκίοις, ᾿Αγλαοφήμῳ τελεστικὰ μεταδιδύντος" 
"Ταῦτα: γάρ φησιν ὃ HvOeydpacg “ἐν. τῷ ἹἹερᾷ λόγῳ Ti+. 
nizus being a Pythagorean, follows the Pytha- 
-goric’ principles,.and: these are the-Orphie tra- 
ditions; for what things Orpheus. delivered 
mystically, (or in arcane ‘allegories,) these Py-_ 


P. 291. 
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thagoras learned when he was initiated by Aglha- 
ophemus in the Orphic mysteries, Pythagoras 
himself affirming as much in his book, called 
The holy Oration.— Where Proclus, without any 
doubt or scruple, entitles the book inscribed Ἱερὸς 
λόγος, or The holy Oration, to Pythagoras himself. 
Indeed, several of the ancients have resolved Py- 
thagoras to have written nothing at all; as Fla. - 
Josephus, Plutarch, Lucian, and Porphyrius ; and: 
Epigenes in Clemens Alex. affirms, that the Ἱερὸς 
λόγος, or holy Oration, was written by Cercops,-a | 
Pythagorean. Nevertheless, Diogenes Laertius 
thinks them not to he in good earnest, who deny 
Pythagoras to have written any thing; and he 
tells us, that Heraclides acknowledged this Ἱερὸς 
λόγος, Or holy Oration, for a genuine and indubi- 
_ tate foetus of Pythagoras. Jamblichus is also of 
. the same opinion, as the most received ; though 
confessing some to have attributed that book to 
Telauges, Pythagoras’s son. But whoever was 
the writer of this Hieros Logos, whether Pytha-. 
goras himself, or Telauges, or Cercops, it must — 
needs be granted to be of great antiquity, accord- 
ing to the testimony whereof, Pythagoras derived 
much of his theology from the Orphic traditions. . 
Strom.1.i. Moreover, Ion Chias in his Trigranmi 
P. δον, eait. testified, as Clemens Alexandrinus in- 
Potteri} = formeth us, that Pythagoras himself:re- Ὁ 
ferred some poems to Orpheus as their author; 
which is also the general sense of Platonists as 
well as Pythagoreans. Wherefore. upon all ac- Ὁ 
counts it seems most probable, that. either Or- 
pheus himself wrote some philosophic or theolo- 
gic poems, though certain other poems might be: 
also fathered. on him, because written in πα. 
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game. strain of mystical and allegorical: theology, 
_ and as.it: were in the same spirit, with which this 
- Thracian prophet was inspired; or, at least, that 
‘the Orphic doctrine was first conveyed. down by 
‘gral cabala or tradition from him, and afterwards, 
for its’ better preservation, expressed in verses, 
that were imputed to Orpheus, after the same 
τς maanner as the Golden Verses written by Lysis 
- were to Pythagoras. And Philoponus® intimates 
this latter to have been Aristotle’s opinion con- 
cerning the Orphic verses; he glossing thus upon 
- those words of Aristotle before cited : καλουμένοις 
᾿ εἶπε, ὅτι μὴ δοκεῖ Ὀρφέως τὰ ἔπη, ὡς καὶ αὐτὸς ἐν τῷ περὶ 
᾿ φιλοσοφίας Aya: Αὐτοῦ γὰρ εἰσὶ, τὰ δόγματα, ταῦτα δή 
φασιν ᾿Ονομάκριτον ἐν ἔπεσι καταθεῖναι, Aristotle calls 
them the reputed Orphic verses, because they 
seem not to have been written by Orpheus hin- 
self, as the same Aristofle affirmeth in his book of 
philosophy. The doctrine and opinions of them 
indeed were his, but Onomacritus is said to have 
put them into verse.—However, there can be no 
doubt at all made, but that the Orphic verses, by 
whomsoever written, were some of them of great 
antiquity (they being much older than eitlier Ari- 
stotle, Plato, or Herodotus) as they were also had 
in- great esteem amongst the Pagans; and there- 
fore we may very well make a judgment of the 
theology of the ancient Pagans from them. ' 

Now that Orpheus, the Orphic doctrine, and 
poems, were Polytheistical, is a thing acknow- 
ledged by all. Justin Martyr> affirms, that Or- 
pheus asserted three hundred and sixty gods; he 
also bestows upon him this honourable title (if it 

8. Comment. in Aristot. lib. iii. de Anima, fol. 2. edit. Greece, 


Venet. 1553. fol. , _ © Apolog. 11. pro Christianis, Ὁ. \04. 
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may be so accounted) of πολυθεότητος πατὴρ καὶ 
πρώτος διδάσκαλος, the father and first teacher of 
Polytheism amongst the Greeks—he supposing,” 
that. Homer derived his Polytheism from him; 
Ὅμηρος τῆς πολυθεότητος ᾿Ορφέως ζηλώσας δόξαν, μυθωδώς 
μὲν πλειόνων θεῶν μέμνηται, ἵνα. μὴ δόξῃ τῆς ᾿Ορφέως 
ἀπάδειν ποιήσεως; Homer emulating Orpheus’s Po- 
lytheism, did himself therefore fabulously write 
of many gods, that he might not seem to dissent 
from his poems, whom he had so great a venera- 
tion for.— With which also agreeth the testimony 
of Athenagoras :° : Ὀρφεὺς καὶ τὰ ὀνόματα θεών πρῶτος 
ἔξευρεν, καὶ τὰς γενέσεις διεξῆλθε, καὶ ὅσα ἑκάστοις πέπρακταε 
εἶπε, ᾧ καὶ Ὅμηρος τὰ πολλὰ καὶ περὶ θεῶν μάλιστα ἕπεται" 
Orpheus first invented the very names of the gods, 
declaring their generations, and what was done by 
each of them; and Homer for the most part fol- 
‘lows him therein.—Indeed, the whole mythical 
theology, or fables of the gods, together with the 
religious rites amongst the Greeks, are commonly 
supposed to have owed their first original to no 
other but Orpheus. In which Orphic fables, not 
only the things of nature, and parts of the world, 
were all theologized, but also all manner of hu- 
man passions, imperfections, and vices (accord- 
ing to the literal sense) attributed to the gos. 
Insomuch that divers of the Pagans themselves 
took great offence at them; as for example Iso-. 
In Lav. Buir, Crates, who concludes that a divine Ne- 
[ρ. 462) — mesis or vengeance was inflicted upon 
Orpheus for this inipiety, Ὀρφεὺς ὁ μάλιστα τῶν 


τοιούτων λόγων ἁψάμενος, διασπασθεὶς τὸν βίον ἐτελεύτησε, 


a, Cobort. ad Grecor. p.17. 
» Apolog. pro Christian. cap. xv. p. 64. 
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Orpheus, who was most of.all guilty in this kind, 
died a violent death.—Also Diog. Laertius for this 
catise made a question, whether he should reckon 
Orpheus amongst the philosophers or no: and 
others have concluded, that Plato ought to have 
banished Orpheus likewise out of his common- 
wealth, for the same reason that he did Homer ;* 
which is thus ¢xpressed—for not lying well 
concerning the gods.—And here we may take 
notice of the monstrosity and extravagancy of Or-. 
pheus’s fancy, from what Damascius? and others 
tell us, that he-made one of his principles to be 
δράκοντα κεφαλὰς ἔχοντα προσπεφυκνίας ταύρου καὶ λέοντος, 
ἐν μέσῳ δὲ θεοῦ πρόσωπον, καὶ ἐπὶ ὥμων πτερὰ, ἃ dragon, 
having {π6 θα 48 both of ἃ bull and.a lion, and in 

- the midst.the face of a god, with golden wings 
upon his shoulders—which forsooth must be an 
incorporeal deity and Hercules, with which na- — 
‘ture (called Ananche and Adrastea) was associ- 
ated. Nevertheless the generality of the Greek- 
ish Pagans, looking upon this Orpheus, not as a 
mere fanciful poet and fabulator, but as a serious - 
and profound philosopher, or mystical theologer, 
ἃ person transcendently holy and wise; they sup- | 
posed all his fables of the gods to be deep mys- 
teries and allegories, which had some arcane and 
recondite sense under them; and therefore had a 
high veneration for him, as one who did ἀληθέστερον 
θεολογεῖν (as Athenagoras writes)* more truly the-_ 
ologise than the rest—and was indeed: ‘divinely in- 
spired. Insomuch, that Celsus would rather have 
had the Christians to have taken- Or- ¢ ρος 1. τὰ 
pheus ‘for a god, than our Saviour Christ, P. 367. 


* De Legibus, lib. ii. p.429. ὃ περὶ πρώτων ἀεχῶν, a MIS. cited shore. 
¢ Apol. pro Christian, Cap. xv. p. 64. 
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ἄνδρα ὁμολογουμένως ὁσίῳ χρησάμενον πνεύματι, καὶ avTOY 
βιαίως ἀποθανόντα, as being a man unquestionably 
endued. with a holy spirit, and one, who also 
(as well as the Christians’ Jesus) died a violent 
death, = 
But that Orpheus, notwithstanding all his Poly- 
theism, or multiplicity of gods, acknowledged one 
Supreme unmade Deity, as the original of all 
things, may be first presumed from hence, be- 
cause those two most religious philosophic sects, 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists, not only had 
Orpheus in great esteem, he being commonly 
called by. them ὁ Θεολόγος, the theologer,. but were 
also thought in great measure to have owed their 
theology and philosophy to hiin, as deriving the 
same from his principles and traditions. This 
hath been already intimated, and might be further 
proved. Pythagoras, as we are informed by Por- 
-phyrius‘and Jamblichus,* learned something from 
all these four, from the Egyptians, from the Per- 
sian magi, from the Chaldeans, and from Or- 
MS. Coll. Cj. Pheus, or his followers. Accordingly, 
| Te Gouiment. Syrianus makes ᾿Ορφικαὶ Kat Πυθάγορικαὶ 
__ td lb. ii xii ἀρχαὶ, the Orphic and Pythagoric prin- 
‘Aristot. fol. Ciples to be one and the same.—And 
59}. as we understand from Suidas,° the. 
same Syrianus wrote a book entitled, Συμφωνία 
“Ορφέως, HvOayopou καὶ Πλάτωνος, the Harmony of 
Orpheus, Pythagoras and Plato.—Proclus, be- 
᾿ sides the ‘place before cited, frequently insists 
upon this elsewhere, in his commentary upon the 
Timeus, as Ρ. 63. Πυθαγόρειον δὲ καὶ τὸ ταῖς Ὄρφι- 
καῖς ἕπεσϑαι γενεαλογίαις. ἤΑνωθεν γὰρ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ορφικῆς | 
8 Do Vita Pythag. cap. xxviii. p. 122. 
ὁ Voce Συριαγὸς tom. iii. Lexic. Ὁ. 410. edit. Kusteri.. 
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παραδόσεως διὰ Πυθαγόρον καὶ εἰς “Ἑλλήνας ἡ περὶ βθεών 
ἐπιστήμη προήλθεν" Itis Pythagorical to follow the 
Orphic genealogies. For from the Orphic trar - 
dition dowfward by Pythagoras:'was the know,r 
ledge of the gods derived to the Greeks.—And 
that the Orphic philosophy did really agree and. 
symbolize with that which afterward was called 
Pythagoric and Platonic, and was of the same 
strain with it, may be gathered from that of Plato ᾿ 
{π᾿ ΒΒ Cratylus, where he speaks concerning the 
etvmolagy of the Greek word σώμα" δοκοῦσι μέντοι 
μοι μάλιστα ϑέσθαι vi ἀμφὶ Ὀρφέα τοῦτο τὸ ὄνομα, 
ὡς δίκην διδούσης τῆς ψυχῆς, τοῦτον δὲ περίβολον 
ἔχειν, ἵνα σώζηται, δεσμοτηρίου εἰκόνα" εἶναι οὖν τῆς ψυχῆς 
τοῦτο αὐτὸ ἕως ἂν ἐκτίσῃ τὰ ὀφειλύμενα τὸ σώμα᾽ Orpheus 
and his followers seem to me to have given the 
best etymology of this word σώμα (from σωζεσθαι) 
- that the soul is here in a state of punishment, its 
body being a prison to it, wherein it is kept in 
custody till its debts or faults be expiated, and 
is therefore called ocwua.—Now these three philo- 
‘sophies, the Platonic, Pythagoric, and Orphic, 
symbolizing so much together, it is probable, that 
as the Platonic and Pythagoric, so the Orphic 
likewise derived all their gods from one self-ex- 
istent Deity. Ε 
Which may be further manifested from that 
epitome of the Orphic doctrine made long since 
by Timoetheus the chronographer in his Cosmo- 
peeia, still extant in Cedrenus* and Eusebii Chro- 
nica, and imperfectly set down by Suidas (upon 
the word Orpheus) as his own, or without men- 
tioning the author’s name s—7— EE ἀρχῆς avedety On 


P, 400. teph. 


4 In Chronograph. fol. 46. 
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τῷ κόσμῳ ὁ αἰθὴρ, ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ δημιουργηθείς". First of 
all, the ether was made by God, and after the 
ether a chaos; a dark and dreadful night then 
covering all’ under the whole ether. ξημαίνων τὴν 
“νύκτα προτερεύειν, Orpheus hereby signifying (saith 
Timotheus) that night was senior to-day, or that 
‘the world liad a beginning ; Εἰρηκὼς ἐν τῇ αὐτοῦ ἐκ- 
θέσει, ἀκατάληπτόν τινα καὶ πάντων ὑπέρτατον εἶναι, προγε-. 
νέστερόν τε καὶ δημιουργὸν ἁπάντων, καὶ αὐτοῦ τοῦ αἰθέρος, 
καὶ πάντων τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸν τὸν αἰθέρα: He having declared 
also in his explication, that there was a certain 
incomprehensible Being, which was the highest 
and oldest of all things, and the maker of every 
thing, even of the ether itself, and all things 
under the ether. But the earth being then invi- 
sible by reason of the darkness, a light breaking 
out through the ether illuminated the whole crea- 
tion; this light being said by him to be that high- 
est of all beings, (before mentioned) which is 
called also counsel and life.—Taitra τὰ τρία ὀνόματα᾽ 
{to use Suidas’s words here) μίαν δύναμιν ἀπεφῴ- 
ψατο; καὶ ἕν κράτος τοῦ ᾿δημιουργοῦ πάντων θεοῦ, τοῦ πάντα 
ἐκ τοῦ μὴ ὄντος παραγαγόντος εἰς τὸ εἶναι" These‘ three 
names in Orpheus (light, counsel and life) declar- 
ing one and the same force and power of the God, 
who is the maker of all, and who produceth all 
out of nothing into being, whether visible or in- 
visible.-—To conclude with Timotheus: Ὁ δὲ αὐτὸς 
Ὀρφεὺς ἐν τῇ αὐτοῦ βίβλῳ συνέταξεν, ὅτι. διὰ τῶν αὐτῶν 
τριῶν ὀνομάτων μίας θεότητος, τὰ πάντα ἔγένετο καὶ αὐτός 
ἐστι τὰ πάντα' And the same Orpheus in his book 
declared, that all things were made by one God- 
head in three names, and that this God is all 
things. 

_ Buf that Orpheus asserted one supreme Deity, 


Ν 
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as the original of all things, is unquestionably — 


evident from the Orphic verses themselves;. οὗ 
which notwithstanding, before we mention any in 
_ way of proof, we shall premise this observation, 
or rather suspicion of our own, that there seem to 
be some Orphic verses supposititious, as well as 
there were Sibylline; they being counterfeited 
either by Christians or Jews. For we must freely 
profess, for our own part, that we cannot believe 
all that to be genuine, which is produced by an- 
cient fathers as Orphical ; that is, either to have 
been written by Orpheus himself, or else by Ono- 
macritus, of any other Pagan of that antiquity, 
according to the Orphic cabala or tradition. 
As, for example, this concerning Moses :" 
Ως λόγος ἀρχαίων, ὡς ὑδρογενὴς διέταξεν, 
Ἐκ ϑεόϑεν γνώμαισι λαβὼν κατὰ δίπλακα θεσμόν" 
Ut habet sermo antiquorum, ut ex-aqua-ortus descripsit, . 
Accepta divinitus lege, quz duplicia preecepta continet, 
And this that is commonly understood of Abra- 


ham, 
Οὐ κὰρ γκέν τις ἴδοι δνητῶν, μερόπων κραΐνοντα, 
Εἰ μὴ μουνογεγής τις ἀποῤῥὼξ φύλου ἄγωθεν 
᾿ Χαλδαίων, ἴδρις γὰρ ἔην ἄστροιο sropsing. 


Non enim quispiam mortalium videre posset eum, qui hominibus 
᾿ imperat, 

Nisi Unigenitus quidam profectus ab antiqua origine gentis 
@haldzorum ; sciebat enim astri cursum. 
The manifest forgery of which might make one 
suspect also some other passages, such as this 
concerning the Divine Logos ; 

᾿ Εἷς δὲ λόγον θεῖον βλέψας, Toure προσέδευε, 

Ἰιθύγων κραδίης νοερὸν κύτος. 


Wherefore it being not ingenuous to lay stress up- 


. * Apud Euseb. Preparat. Evangel. lib. xiii. cap. xii. p, 664, 666. 
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on that for the proof of any thing, which ourselves 
believe not to be sincere and genuine; we shall 
here cite no Orphic verses for the acknowledg- 
ment of one supreme Deity, but only such as we 
find attested in Pagan writings. As first of all 
that copy produced by Proclus upon the 


P. 95. ; 
Timezus: 


Τούνεκα σὶν τῷ παντὶ Διὸς πάλιν ἐντὸς ἐτύχθη 

Αἰϑέρος εὑρείης 43° οὐρανοῦ ἀγλαὸν ὕψος, 

Πόντου τ᾽ ἀτρυγέτου, γαίης τ᾽ ἐρικυδέος εἴρη, 

᾿Ωκεανός 72 μέγας, καὶ γείωτα τάρταρα γαίης, 

Καὶ ποταμοὶ, καὶ πόντος ἀπείριτος, ἄλλα τε πάντα" 

Τιάντος τ᾽ ἀϑάγατοι μάκαρες Sect, ἠδὲ θέαιναι, 

Ὅσσα δ᾽ im γεγαῶτα, καὶ ὕστερον ὀπιπόσ᾽ ἔμελλεν, 

᾿γγένετο" “Ζηνὸς δ᾽ ἐνὶ γαστέρι σύῤῥα «εφύκει. 
To this sense: Wherefore, together with the uni- 
verse, were made within Jupiter the height of 
the ethereal heaven, the breadth of the earth and 
sea, the great ocean, the profound Tartara, the 
rivers and fountains, and all fhe other things, all 
the immortal gods and goddesses. Whatsoever 
hath been, or shall be, was at once contained in 
the womb of Jupiter.— 

Proclus understands this of the ideas of all 
things being in God, before the world was pro- 
duced, that is, in order of nature only, he suppos- 
ing them in time coeve. However, it is plain, 
that’ all things are said to be contained in the 
womb and fecundity of one self-originated Deity, 
not only all the other gods and goddesses, but 
every thing else whatsoever. 

Again Proclus, in the same place, ushers in 
another copy of Orphic verses (which are also > 
found in the writer De Mundo) after this manner : 
τῶν δὲ ᾿Ιδεών πλήρης ὧν, διὰ τούτων ἐν ἑαυτῷ τὰ ὅλα περιεί-" 
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Ange, we καὶ τοῦτο ἐνδεικνύμενος ὁ θεολόγος trfyyeyee The ᾿ 
demiurgus, or maker of the world, being full of 
ideas, did by these comprehend all things within | 
himself, as that theologer also declareth in these 
following verses : 


Ζεὺς πρῶτος γένετο, Lede ὕστατος ἀρχικξ ἐραυνορ" 

Ζεὺς κεφαλὴ, Ζεὺς μέσσα" Διὸς δ᾽ ἐκ πάντα τέτυκται" 

Ζεὺς ἄρσην γένετο, Ζεὺς ἄμβροτος ἔπλετο γύμοφη" ' 

Ζεὺς πυθμὴν γαίης τε καὶ οὐρανοῦ ἀστερόεντος" 

Ζεὺς πνοιὴ «σάγτων' Ζεὺς ἀκαμιάτου πυρὸς ὁρμή" 

“Ζεὺς πόντου ῥίζα" “Ζεὺς ἥλιος ἠδὲ σελήνη" 

. Ζεὺς βασιλεύς; Ζεὺς αὐτὸς ἁπάντων ἀρχιγένεθλαὶ".. 

“Ey κράτος, εἷς Δαίμων γένετο, μέγας ἀρχὸς ἁπαάγτων. 

Which likewise in plain prose is this :—-The high 

thundering Jove is both the first and the last; 

Jove is both the head and middle of all things ; 

all things were made out of Jupiter ; Jove is both 

a man and an immortal maid; Jove is the pro- 

fundity of the earth and starry heaven; Jove is 

the breath of all things; Jove is the force of the 

untameable fire; Jove the bottom of the sea; 

Jove is sun, moon, and stars; Jove is both the 

original and king of all things: there is one pow- 

er, and one God, and one great ruler over all.— 
Where though there be many strange expres- 

sions, yet this seems to be the strangest of them 

all, that Jupiter should be said to be both a man 

and an immortal maid. But this is nothing but 

a poetic description of ἀῤβῥενόθηλυς, male and female 

together.— And it was a thing very familiar with 

all the mystical theologers amongst the Pagans, to 

call God ἀῤῥενόθηλυν, male and female together ;—_ 

they signifying thereby emphatically—the divine 

fecundity, ar the generative and creative power 

of the Deity ;—that God was able from himself 

alone to produce all things. Thus Damasciws, 
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the philosopher,* writing of this very Orphic theo- 
logy, expounds it, ἀρσενόθηλυν αὐτὴν ὑπεστήσατο, πρὸς 
ἔνδειξιν τῆς πάντων γεννητικῆς οὐσίας" the Orphic theo- 

_ logy calls the first principle hermaphroditic, or 

‘male and female together ; thereby denoting that 
essence, that is generative or productive of all 
things.— And ‘that learned and pious Christian 
bishop, Synesius,itseems, thought the expression 
so harmless, that he scrupled not himself to make 
use of it, in those elegant and devout hymns of 
his to God Almighty: 

| Σὺ πατὴρ, Σὺ δ᾽ ἐσσὶ μάτηρ, 

Σὺ δ᾽ ἄῤῥην, Σὺ δὲ θῆλυς, 
Tu Pater, Tu es Mater, 
. Tu Mas, Tu Foemina. 

Besides these, there are also certain other Or- 
phic verses, scattered up and down in Proclus, 
but cited altogether in Eusebius out of Porphy- 
rius,:in which the whole world is represented as 
one great animal, God being the soul thereof 

“Ἐν δὲ δέμας βασίλειον, ἐν ὦ τάδε πάντα κυχλεῖται, 
Πῦρ καὶ ὕδωρ, καὶ γαῖα, καὶ αἰθὴρ, νύξ τε καὶ hae: 
Καὶ Μῆτις, πρῶτος γενέτωρ, καὶ "Ἔρως πολυτερπής" 
Tldyra γὰρ ἐν μεγάλω Ζηνὸς τάδε σώματι κεῖται" 
Tod δήτοι κεφαλὴν μὲν ἰδεῖν, καὶ καλὰ «πρόσωφα, 


Οὐρανὸς αἰγλήεις, ὃν χρύσεαι ἀμφὶς ἔθειραι 
ἤΑστρων μαρμαρίων περικαλλέες ἠερέϑογται, &c. 


Omnia regali sunt hec in corpore clausa, 

Ignis, ct unda, et terra, zther cum nocte dicque ; 
(Consilium, primus genitor, cum numine amoris :) 
Juppiter immenso sub corpore cuncta coercet: 

En hujus caput eximium, vultusque decoros 
Undique resplendens coelum, cui pendula circum 
Aurea Cesaries astrorum lumina fundit: 

Sunt oculi Phoebus, Phoeboque adversa recurrens 
Cynthia, &c. 


4 Vide Wolfiii Excerpta cx Damascio περὶ πρώτων ἀρχᾶν in Anecdotis 
Gyzecis tom. iii. p. 264. 
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Where probably that one verse, 
Kal Μῆτις, πρῶτος γενέταρ, λαὶ "Ἔρως πολμτερπὴς, 


though truly Orphical, and indeed divine, it (sig- 

nifying, that Mind and Love were the first beget- 
ters and original of all things) was notwithstand- 
ing clapped in unduly out of some other place. 
But from all these citations it plainly appears, that, 

according to the Orphic theology, though there 
‘were many gods and goddesses too admitted, yet 
there was one original and king of them all, one 
supreme Deity acknowledged. We are not ig- 
norant, that some of the ancient and learned 
fathers,° conceiving it contradictious, for Orpheus 
‘at the same time to assert both many gods and 
one God, apprehended this to be a convenient 
salvo for this difficulty, to suppose, that Orpheus 
had by fits and turns been of different humours 
and persuasions; first a rank Polytheist, assert- 
ing three hundred gods and more; and then after- 
wards a converted Monotheist, they being the ra- 
ther led into this opinion, by reason of certain 
counterfeit Orphic verses in Aristobulus, made 
probably by some ignorant Jew; wherein Orpheus 
is made to sing a palinodia or recantation, for his 
former error and Polytheism. But we must crave 
leave, with all due respect, to dissent from re-— 
᾿ verend antiquity in this; it plainly appearing 
from that first Orphic excerption in Proclus, that 
Orpheus at the same time acknowledged both 
one unmade Deity (the original of all things) and 
many generated gods and goddesses, that were all 
contained in it. 

᾿ 8 Justin, Martyr in-Cohortat. ad Grecos, p. 15. et Apol. ii. pro 


Christian. p. 104. Clemens Alexandr. in Protreptico, cap, vi. θὰ, 
et Cyrillus Alexandr. lib..1. advers. Julian. p. 29. 
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Having now made it sufficiently evident from 
such Orphic fragments, as have been acknow- 
Jedged by Pagan writers, and by them cited out of 
Orpheus’s hymns and rhapsodies, that the opi- 
nion of monarchy, or one self-existent Deity, the 
original of all things, was an essential part of the 
Orphic theology or cabala; we shall here further 
observe, that: besides this opinion of monarchy, 
(but consistently with the same) a trinity also of 
' Divine hypostases subordinate was another part of 
this Orphic cabala. Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus, 
| making an inquiry into Plato’s demiur- 

gus, or opifex of the world, gives us an ac- 
count, amongst other Platonists, of the doctrine of 
Amelius (who was contemporary with Plotinus, 
and who is said to-have taken notice of what St. 
- John the evangelist had written concerning the Lo- - 
gos, as agreeing with the Platonic and Pythagoric 
hypothesis") after this manner: ᾿Αμέλιος δὲ τρίτον᾽ 
ποιεῖ τὸν Δημιουργὸν, καὶ Νοῦς τρεῖς, Βασιλεῖς τρεῖς, τὸν 

Ὄντα, τὸν "Exovra, τὸν Ὁρώντα! διαφέρουσι δὲ οὗτοι; ὅτι 
ὁ μὲν πρῶτος Νοῦς ὄντως ἐστὶν ὃ ἔστιν ὁ δὲ δεύτερος, ἔ ἐστι μὲν 
τὸ ἐν αὐτῷ νοητὸν, ἔχει δὲ τὸ πρὸ αὐτοῦ, καὶ μετέχει πάντως ᾿ 
ἐκείνου, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο δεύτερος" Ὁ δὲ τρίτος, ἔστι μὲν τὸ ἐν 
αὐτῷ, καὶ οὗτος νοητόν" (πας γὰρ νοῦς τῷ συζυγοῦντι νοητῷ 
ὁ αὐτὸς ἐστιν) ἔχει δὲ τὸ ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ" καὶ ὁρᾷ τὸ πρώτον" 
ὕσῳ γὰρ πλείω ὴ ἀπύστασις, τοσοῦτῳ τὸ ἔχον ἀμορβότερον. 
This passage being very remarkable, we thought 
fit to set it down at large, and shall here translate 
it—Amelius makes a threefold demiurgus or opi- 
fex of the world, three minds and three kings ; 
him that is, him that hath, and him that beholds. 
‘Which three minds differ thus, in that the first is 


P, 93. 


* Vide Euscb, Preparat. Evang. lib. xi. cap. xviii. xix, p, 540. 
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essentially that, which he is (or all perfection :) 
the second is ‘its own intelligible, but ‘hath the 
_ first (as something distinct from it) and indeed 
_partakes thereof, and therefore is second. The 
third is also that intelligible of its own, (for 
every. mind is the same thing with its corres- 
pondent intelligible) but hath that which is ih 
the second, and beholds the first. For how: 
much soever every being departs from the first, so 
much the obscurer is it.—After which Proclus 
immediately Su bjoins, τούτους οὖν τοὺς τρεὶς yooue καὶ 
᾿δημιουργοὺς ὑποτίθεται, καὶ τοὺς παρὰ τῷ Πλάτωνι, τρεῖς 
βασιλέας; καὶ τοὺς παρ᾽ Ὀρφεῖ τρεῖς, Φάνητα, καὶ Οὐρανὸν, 
καὶ Κρόνον, καὶ ὁ μάλιστα παρ᾽ αὐτῷ δημιουργὸς ὁ Φάνης 
ἐστίν" Amelius therefore supposeth these three 
minds and demiurgic principles of his to be both 
the same with Plato’s three kings and with Or- 
pheus’s trinity of Phanes, Uranus, and Chronus; 
but Phanes is supposed by him to be principally 
the demiurgus.. Where though Proclus (who had 
some peculiar fancies and whimsies of his own, 
and was indeed a confounder of the Platonic the- ᾿ 
ology, and a mingler of much unintelligible stuff 
with it) does himself assert a monad. or unity, su- 
perior to. this whole trinity ; yet-does he seem ne- 
-vertheless rightly to contend against Amelius, that _ 
it was not the first hypostasis neither in the Pla- 
tonic nor Orphic trinity, that was chiefly and pro- 
perly the demiurgus or opifex of the world, but the’ 
second. And thus Proclus’s master Syrianus* 
had before determined, that in the Orphic theo- 
logy, the. title of Opifex did properly belong to 
Orpheus’s. πρωτόγονος θεὸς, or first-begotten God, 
which was the same with Plato’s Νοὺς or. Divine 


a Comment. in Libr. aliquot Metaphys. Aristot. Y- 33. 
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Intellect—Agreeably whereunto Proclas’s con- 
clusion 18, τίς μὲν οὖν ὁ δημιονργὸς ἐστὶ καὶ ὅτε Νουῷ, 
θεῶς τῆς ὅλης ποιήσεως αἴτιος, εἰρήσθω διὰ τούτων καὶ ὅπως 
ὕπότε ᾿Τρφέως καὶ Πλάτωνος, ὁ αὐτὸς ἀνυμνεῖται δηρασοργὸς 
Ζεύς, ἀπὸ τούτων ὑπεμνήσθωὨ Thus mach may suflice 
to have declared, who is the demiurgus of the 
world, namely, that itis the Divine Intellect, which 
is the proper and immediate cause of the whole 
creation ; and that it is one and the same demiur- 
gical Jupiter, that is praised both by Orpheus and 
Plato.—Now, besides this, it is observable, that 
Dainascius in bis book περὶ apywy, or concerning 
the principles (not yet published) giving an ac- 
count of the Orphic theology, tells us, amongst 
other things, that Orpheus introduced τρίμορφον 
θεὸν, ἃ triform deity.—To all which may be added 
what was before cited out of Timotheus the chro- 
nographer, that God had three names light—coun- 
sel and life; and that all things were made by one 
Deity under these three several names. Where 
Cedrenus, the preserver of that excellent frag~. 
ment of antiquity, concludes in this manner: ravra 
Τιμόθεος συνεγράψατο ὁ 0 Χρονογράφος, λέγων τὸν ᾿Ορφέα πρὸ 
τοσούτων χρόνων εἰπόντα, Τριάδα ὁμοούσιον δημιουργῆσαι 
τὰ πάντα' ‘These things Timotheus the chronogra- ᾿ 
pher wrote, affirming Orpheus, so long ago, to 
have declared, that all things were made by a 
coessential or consubstantial Trinity.— Which, 
though otherwise it might be looked upon suspi- ’ 
ciously, because that Timotheus was a Christian 
(especially in regard of that word ὁμοούσιον) yet by 
comparing it with what we have before alleged 
out of Pagan writers, it appears, that so far as 


* Video Wolfli Excerpta ex hoc Opere Damascii, §. xiii. in Anecdot. 
Grivois, tom. iii..p. 262, 263, 
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concerns an Orphic. trinity, it was not altogether 
vainly written, or without ground by him. 

But we have not yet done with Orpheus and the 
Orphic theology, before we have made one fur- 
. ther reflection upon it, so as to take notice of that 
_ strong and rank haut-goust, which was in it, of 
making God to beall. As for example, if we may 
repeat the forecited passages, and put in the name 
_ of God, instead of Ζεὺς, or Jupiter ; Διὸς πάλιν ἐντὸς 
ἐτύχθη, this universe, and all things belonging to 
it, were made within God.—Znvog δ᾽ ἐνὶ γαστέρι 
σύῤῥα πεφύκει, all things were contained together in 
the womb of God :—Zeve κεφαλὴ, Ζεὺς μέσσα, God is 
the head and middle of all things —Zeve πυθμὴν 
᾿ γαίης, &c. God is the basis of the earth and hea- 
ven; God is the depth of the sea; God is the 
breath of all (or the air that we breathe); God Is 
_ the force of the untameable fire; God is sun, moon, 
and stars.— Ev δὲ δέμας βασίλειον, there is one king! y 
(or divine) body—and 


Πάντα γὰρ by μεγαλω 'Ζηνὸς τάδε δώματι κεῖται, 


for all these things lie in the great body of God. 
And thus was the Orphic theology before repre- 
- sented also by Timotheus" the chronographer, διὰ 
τῆς θεότητος πάντα ἐγένετο, καὶ αὐτός ἐστι πάντα, all things 
were made by God, and himself is all things. 

But further to prove, that the ancient Greekish 
Pagans were indeed of such a religious humour 
as this, to resolve all things into God, and to make 
God all, we shall here cite a remarkable testimony 
of Plutarch’s, out of his Defect of Oracles: δύο 


poe , ἊΝ » , « 4 ’ "4 
WANE γενέσεως αἰτίας ἐχούσης, οἱ μὲν σφόδρα παλαιοὶ 


. 3. Apud Cedren. et-Malalam, in Histor, Chron. tom. 1. p. 92. 
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θεολόγοι καὶ ποιηταὶ τῇ κρείττονι μόνῃ τὸν νοῦν 
P4590 προσέχειν εἵλοντο, τοῦτο 81 τὸ κοινὸν ἐπιφθεγ- 
γόμενοι Tact πράγμασι, 
χεὺς ἀρχὴ, Ζεὺς μέσσα, Διὸς δ' ἐκ πάντα πέλονται. 


ταῖς δ᾽ ἀναγκαίαις καὶ φυσικαῖς οὐκ ἔτι προσΐεσαν αἰτίαις" οἱ 
δὲ νεώτεροι τούτων καὶ φυσικοὶ προσαγορευόμενοι τουναντίον 
ἐκείνοις, τῆς καλῆς καὶ θείας ἀαποπλανηθέντες ἀρχῆς: ἐν σώ- 
pact καὶ πάθεσι σωμάτων, πληγαῖς τε καὶ μεταβολαῖς 
καὶ κράσεσι τίθενται τὸ σύμπαν. Whereas there are 
two causes of all generation (the Divine and the 
natural) the most ancient theologers and poets. 
attended only to the more excellent of these 
two (the Divine cause) resolving all things into 
God, and pronouncing this of them universally, 
that God was both. the beginning and middle, 
and that all things were out of God. Insomuch 
that these had no regard at all to the other natural 
and necessary causes of things. But on the con- 
trary their juniors, who were called Physici (or 
naturalists) straying from this most excellent and 
Divine principle, placed all in bodies, their pas- 
sions, .collisions, mutations and commixtures to- 
gether.—Where by the most ancient theologers 
ond poets, Plutarch plainly meant Orpheus and 
his followers, it being an Orphic verse that is 
here cited by him, whereby he gives also an ac- 
knowledgment of their antiquity. But by their 
juhiors, who are called Physici, he could under- 
stand no other than those first Ionic philosophers, | 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Hippo, and the rest, - 
whom those degenerate Italics afterward followed, 
atomizing atheistically, Leucippus, Democritus, . 
and Epicurus. So that here we have another . 


confirmation also.of what was before asserted by __ 


us, that the Tonic philosophers after Thales, and 
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before Anaxagoras, were generally atheistical. 
And indeed from them the word φυσικοὶ, or Natu- 
ο ralists, came to be often used as synonymous with 
ἄθεοι, OF Atheists. Now these two are here con- 
demned by Plutarch for two contrary extremes ; 
the one, who resolved all into natural and neces- 
sary causes, that is, into ‘matter, motion, and 
qualities of bodies, leaving out the Divine Cause, 
as guilty of Atheism; the other, who altogether 
neglecting the natural and necessary causes of 
things, resolved all into the Divine Cause, as it were 
swallowing up all into God, as guilty of a kind of 
fanaticism. And thus we see plainly, that this was 
one grand arcanum of the Orphic cabala, and the 
ancient Greekish theology, that God. is all things. 
Some fanatics of latter times* have made God 
to be all, in'a gross sense, so as to take away-all 
real distinction betwixt God and the creature, 
and indeed to allow no other being besides God ; 
they supposing the substance of every thing, and 
even of all inanimate bodies, to be the very sub- 
᾿ stance of God himself, and all the variety of 
things, that is in the world, to be nothing but 
_ God under several forms, appearances and dis-. - 
guises. The Stoics anciently made God to be 
all, and all to be God, in somewhat a different 
way ; they conceiving God properly to be the ac- 
twe principle of the whole corporeal universe, 
which yet (because they admitted of no incor- 
poreal substance) they supposed, together with 
the passive or the matter, to make up but one 
and the same complete substance. And others, 
who acknowledged God to be an incorporeal sub- 


8 Rob. Fludd, M;D. in a the Preface to his Philosophia Mosaica yak, 
Jacob Bebmen. | 
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stance, distinct from the matter, have natwith- — 
standing made all to be God also, in a certain 
sense; they supposing God to be nothing buta 
soul of the world, which, together with the mat- 
ter, made up all into one entire Divine animal. 
Now the Orphie theologers cannot be charged 
with making God all, in that first and grossly 
fanatic sense; as if they took away all real dis- 
tinction betwixt God and the creature, they so_ 
asserting God to be all, as that notwithstanding 
they allowed other things to have distinct beings 
of their own. Thus much appearing from that 
᾿ς siddle, which in the Orphic verses was proposed 
ΒΥ the maker of the world to Night ; 

Proclus in | πᾶς δί μοι ἕν τι τὰ πάντ' ἧσται, καὶ χὥρις ἕκαστον ;. 
ΠῚ». fi. p. 112.] ; — | 

How can all things be one, and yet every thing 
have a distinct being of its own P—Where Ἔν τι ra 
πάντα, all things one, or one all things—seems to be 
the supreme Deity, or Divine Intellect, as Proclug 
also interprets it, τὰ ὅλα περιέχων ὃ Ζεὺς καὶ πάντα 
μοναδικῶς καὶ νοερῶς, κατὰ τοὐτοὺς χρησμοὺς, μετὰἁτῆς νυκτὸς | 
ὑφίστησι, καὶ πάντα ta ὶ ἐγκόσμια θεῶν, καὶ τὰς μοίρας τοῦ παν- 
τόρ Jupiter, who containeth the universe, and all 
things within himself, unitively and intellectually, 
according to these Orphic oracles, gives a par- 
ticular subsistence of their own also to all the 
mundane gods, and other parts of the universe. 
And this is χώρις ἕκαστον, in that fore-cited Orphig 
᾿ς verse, Every thing apart by itself—the whole pro- 
duced or created. universe, with all its variety of 
things in it; which yet are Orphically said to be 
God also in a certain other sense, that shall be 
᾿ declared afterward. Nor can the Orphic theolo- 
gers be charged with making God all in the sé- 
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‘cond. Stoical sense, as if they denied all incer- 
__poreal substance, they plainly asserting, as Da- 

‘mascius and others particularly note, θεὸν ἀσώματον, 
san incorporeal Deity.—But. as for the third. way, 
itis very true, that the Orphic theologers did 

frequently call the world, the body of God, and its 
several parts bis members, making the whole uni- 
verse to be one Divine animal; notwithstanding 
. which, . they supposed not this animated world to 
‘be the first and highest:God, but either δεύτερον 
θεὸν, as- the Hermaic or Trismegistic writers call 
_it, the second God-~or else, as Numenius and 
others of the Platonists speak, τρίτον θεὸν, the third 
.God;—the soul thereof being as well in the Orphic 
as it'was in the Pythagoric and Platonic trinity, 
. but the third hypostasis; they supposing two other 
Divine hypostases superior thereunto, which weré 


perfectly secrete from matter. Wherefore, as to 


the supreme Deity, these Orphic theologers made 
him-to'be all things, chiefly upon the two: follow: 


ing’ accounts: first, because all things coming ΄ 


from God, they inferred, that therefore they were 
all contained in him, and consequently were in ἃ 
certam. sense himself; thus much being declared 


in those Orphic verses cited | by. Proclus* and — 


others, . 
᾿ Πάντα wide κρύψας, αὖθις φάος ἐς πολυγηθὲξ᾽ 
Μέλλεν ἀπὸ κράδίης προφέρειν, «αλιθίσκελα filer. 


Which Apuleius” thus renders, 


Namgue sinu.occultans, dulces in luminis oras 
Cuncta tulit, sacro versans eub, pectore curas. 


The sense whereof is plainly this: That God at 


a Comment. in Timaum Platon, lib. ii, p95." 
» Libro 4 Mundo, p. 28. 
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first hiding or occultly containing all things withia 
himself, did from thence display them, and bring 
them forth into light, or distinct beings of their 
own, and so make the world.—The second is, | 
because the world produced by God, and really 
existing without him, is not therefore quite cut — 
off from him, nor subsists alone by itself as a 
dead thing, but is still livingly united to him, 
essentially dependent on him, always supported 
and upheld, quickened and enlivened, acted and. 
pervaded by him; according to that Orphic pas- 
sage,* “Ev δ᾽ αὐτοῖς αὐτὸς περινίσσεται, God passes 
through and intimately pervades all things. 

' Now it is very true, that some Christian theo- 
logers also have made God to be all, according to 
these latter senses; as when they affirm the whole 
world to be nothing else but Deum explicatum, 
God expanded or unfolded—and when they call 
the creatures, as St. Jerome and others often do, 
radios Deitatzs, the rays of the Déity.—Nay, the 
Scripture itself may seem to give some counte- 
nance also hereunto, when it. tells us, that “of 
Co. i.16, him, and through him, and to him are all 
things;” which in the Orphic theology was thus 
expressed ; God is the beginning, and middle, 
and end of all things ; that ἐν αὐτῷ ἐκτίσθη ra πάντα, 
all things were made in him, as in the Orphic 
verses, ---Διὸς ἐντὸς ἐτύχθη: that τὰ πάντα ἐν αὐτῷ 
σοὶ. 1. 17. συνέστηκε, “all things consist in him;” that, 
‘in him we live, and move, and have our being’;” 
Tim. vii. that God doth ζωοποιεῖν πάντα, ““ quicken 

all’ things,” and that he ought to be 


* Apud Justin. Martyr. in Cohortat. ad Gentes, et in Apol. ii. et 
apud Clement, Alexandrin. Euseb. &c. 
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made πάντα ἐν πᾶσιν, “all in all;” which 
supposeth him in some sense to be so. 
Notwithstanding which, thisisa very ticklish point, 
and easily liable to mistake and abuse: and, as . 
we conceive it was the mistake and abuse of this 
one thing, which was the chief ground and ori-— 
ginal of the. both seeming and real Polytheism, 
_ not only of the Greekish and European, but also 
of the Egyptian and other Pagans, as will. be 
more particularly declared afterwards ; ‘they con-. 
cluding, that because God was all things, and 
consequently all things God, that therefore God 
ought to be worshipped in all things, that is, in 
all the several parts of the world, and things of 
nature, but especially in those animated intellec- 
tual beings, which are superior to men. Con-. 
sentaneously. whereunto, they did both θεολογεῖν 
ἅπαντα, theologize or deify all things—looking 
upon every thing as having ὑπερφύσικόν ει, some- 
thing supernatural—or a kind of divinity in it; 
and also bestow several names upon God, ac- 
cording to all the several parts of the world, and 
things of nature, calling him in the starry beaven 
and ether, Jupiter; in the air, June ; in the 
winds, A¢olus; in the sea, Neptune ; 18 the earth ᾿ 

and subterraneous parts, Pluto; in learning, know- 
ledge and invention, Minerva and the Muses; in 
war, Mars; in pleasure, Venus; in corn, Ceres; in 
wine, Bacchus ; and the like. 

However, it is unquestionably evident from 
hence, that Orpheus with his followers, that is, 
the generality of the Greekish Pagans, acknew- 
ledged one universal and all-comprehending- Deity, 
one that was all; consequently could not admit 
of many selfexistent and independent deities, 


- 1 Cor. xv. 28. 
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ΧΙ. Having treated ‘largely concerning the” 
two most eminent Polytheists amongst the δὴν 
cient Pagans, Zoroaster and Orpheus, and clear- 
ly proved, that they asserted one supreme Deity ¢ 
we shall in the next place observe, that the 
Egyptians themselves also, notwithstanding their 


-  gaultifarious Polytheism and idolatry, had an ac- 


knowledgment amongst them of one supreme and 
universal Numen. | 

There hath been some controversy amongst 
Jearned men, whether Polytheism and idolatry 
had their first rise from the Egyptians, or the 
Chaldeans, because the Pagan writers for the 
most part give the precedency here to the Egyp- 
Dea Syria, tians; Lucian himself, who was by birth 
-. 1059. oper. & Syrian, and a diligent inquirer into 
p. 656, 657.) the antiquities of his own country, af- 
firming that the Syrians and Assyrians received 
their religion and gods first from the Egyptians = 
and before Lucian, Herodotus,* the father of. 
history, reporting likewise, that the Egyptians: 
were the first that erected temples and statues to 
the. gods.. But whether the Egyptians or Chal-.. 
deans. were the first Polytheists and idolaters, 
there is no question to be made, but that’ the 
Greeks and Europeans’ generally derived their: 
Polytheism and idolatry from the Egyptians. He- 
rodotus affirms in one place,’ that the Greeks re-. 
ceived their twelve gods from thence ;: and in an- 
οἶμον," that σχέδον καὶ πάντα. τὰ ὀνόματα τῶν θεών ἐξ 
Αἰγύπταυ ἐλήλυθεν εἰς τὴν “Ελλάδα, almost all the names: 
_of the gods came first out of Egypt into Greece.— 
| _ * Lib. i. cap. iv. p. 90. 


> Ibid. et lib. iv. cap. 1. p. 108. 
© Lib. iv. cap. |. p. 108. | 
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In what sense this might be true of Ζεὺς itself, 
though the word be originally Greekish, shall be 
declared afterwards : but it is probable, that He- 
godotus had here a further meaning, that the 
very names of many of the Greekish gods were 
originally Egyptian. In order.to the confirma- 

tion of which, we shall here propound a conjec- ὁ 
ture concerning one of them, viz. ’AQnva, called 
otherwise by the Greeks Pallas, and by the Latins 
Minerva. For, first, the Greek etymologies of this. 
word seem to be all of them either trifling and fri- 
volous, or violent and forced. Plato in his Cris. 
tylus* having observed, that according:to the an- 
cient allegorical interpreters of Homer, ’A@nva was. 
| nothing else but. vost, or διάνοια, mind or under- 
standing, personated and deified, conceived, that 
the first imposers.of that name, intending to sig- 
nify thereby Divine wisdom, called. it: ᾿Αθηνᾶ, as 
θεοῦ νόησιν, the understanding of God; or the know- 
ledge of Divine things—as if the. word had been 
at first Ocovén, and-thence afterward transformed 
into’ AQnva.—But being not.fully. satisfied -himself 
with this: etymology, he afterward attempts ano- 
ther, deriving the word from νόησις, ἐν τῷ ἤθει; 
knowledge concerning manners, - or - practical 
knowledge—as if it had been at first "Hoven, and. 
from. thence changed into ᾿Αθηνᾶ Others of the. 
Greeks have deduced this word ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀθρεῖν, be-. 
cause it 15. the property of wisdom, to collect all 
into one, supposing that it was. at first ᾿Αθρηνᾶ. 
Others. would fetch it from. θῆλυς and alpha pri-. 
Vative, because Minerva, or: ‘wisdom, though she 
be a goddess, yet hath nothing of feminine i imper- 
fection in her. Others again would etymologize it, 


* P, 267. 
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ἀπὸ τοῦ μὴ πεφνκέναι θήνεσθαι καὶ ὑποτάττεσθαι τὴν ἀρετὴν; 
because virtue or wisdom is of such a noble and 
generous temper, as that it scorns to subject itself 
toany base and unworthy servitude. Lastly, others 
would derive it, ἀπὸ rou αἰθέρος, affirming it to have 
been at first Αἰθερονεία" From all which uncer- 
‘tainty of the Greeks concerning the etymon of this © 

word ’A@nva, and from the frivolousness or forced- ° 
- ness of these conjectures, we may rather conclude 
that it was not originally Greekish, but exotical, 
and probably, according to Herodotus, Egyptian. 
Wherefore let us try, whether or no we can find 
any Egyptian word, from whence this ’A@nva 
might bederived. Plato in his Timzus,’ making 

mention of Sais, a city in Egypt, where Solon’ 
sometimes sojourned, tells us, of τῆς πόλεως θεὸς 
ἀρχηγός ἐστιν, Αἰγνπτιστὶ μὲν τοὔνομα Νηΐϊθ, Ἑλληνιστὶ δὲ; 
ὡς ὃ ἐκείνων λόγος, ’AOnva, that the president or tutelar © 
God of that city was called in the Egyptian lan- 
guage Neith, but in the Greeks, as the same 
Egyptians affirm, ᾿Αθηνα.---Ν ον, why might not 
_ this very Egyptian word Neith, by an easy inver- 
sion, have been at first turned into Thien, or On, 
(men commonly pronouncing exotic words ill- 
favouredly) and then by additional alphas at the 
beginning and end, transformed into ᾿Αθηνά ἢ This 
seems much more probable than either Plato’s 
Ocavon, Or Hoven, or any other of those Greek 
etymologies beforementioned. And as the Greeks 
thus derived the names of many of their gods from 
the Egyptians, so do the Latins seem to have 
done the like, from this one instance of the word 


* Vide Phornut. in Libro de Natur. Deor. Cap. xx. p. 185. inter 


Seriptor. Mytholog. ἃ Tho. Gale aulitos, 
bP 524. Oper. 
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Neptune; which though Varro* would deduce a 
_nubendo, as if it had been Nuptunus, because. the 
sea covers and hides the land, and Scaliger with 
others, ἀπὸ τοῦ virrev, from washing—this being 
the chief use.of water; yet as the learned Bo- 
_ chart? hath observed, it may with greater probabi- 
‘lity be derived from the Egyptian word Nephthus, 
Plutarch telling us,° ὅτι Νέφθυν καλοῦσι τῆς γῆς τὰ 
ἔσχατα καὶ vapdpia καὶ ψαύοντα τῆς ϑαλάσσης, that the 
Egyptians called the maritime parts of land, or 
such as border upon the sea, Nephthus.— Which 
conjecture may be further confirmed from what 
thesame Plutarch elsewhere* writes, that as Isis 
was the wife of Osiris, so the wife of Typhon was 
called Nephthus. -From whence one might col- 
lect, that as Isis was taken sometimes for the earth, 
or the goddess presiding over it, so Nephthus was 
the goddess of the sea. To which may be fur-. 
ther added out of the same writer, that Nephthus 
was sometimes called by the Egyptians ᾿Αφροδίτη, 
or Venus, probably because Venus is said to have 
risen out of the sea. But whatever may be 
thought of these etymological conjectures, certain 
it is, that.no nation in the world was ever accounted. 
by the Pagans more devout, religious and super- 
stitious, than the Egyptians, and consequently 
none was more polytheistical and idolatrous. Iso- 
crates, in his praise of Busiris, gives them a high 
encomium for their sanctity ; and Herodotus* af- 
firmeth of them, that they were θεοσεβέες περισσώς 
ἐόντες μάλιστα πάντων ἀνθρώπων, exceedingly more 
δ Vide Vossiam de Origine et Progressu Idololatriz, lib. ii. cap. 
Axxvii. p. 259... 
> In Phaleg. Hib. i. cap. ii. p.9, 10. et lib. iv. cap. xxx. p. 289, 


© De Iside et Osiride, p. 366. ἃ Ibid. p; 355, 
# Lib. ii, cap. xxxvii. p. 102. ΝΣ 
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religious and more devout worshippers of the 
Deity than ail other mortals —Wherefore they 
Hach. pr. were highly celebrated by. Apollo's ora- 
Ἐν Lix.ex cle, (recorded by Porphyrius) and pre- 
ferred before all other nations for teach- 
ing rightly αἰπείνην ὁδὸν μακάρων, that hard and dif- 
ficult way, that leadeth to God.and happiness.— 
But in the Scripture,*: Egypt is famous for her 
idols, and for her spiritual whoredoms and forni- 
cations;.to denote the uncleanness whereof she 
is sometimes joined with Sodom. For the Egyp- 
tians, besides: all those other gods, that were 
worshipped by the Greeks.and other barbarians $ 
besides the stars, demons and heroes; and. thosé 
artificial gods, which they boasted so' much of 
their power of making, viz. animated statues 5 
and this peculiar intoxication of their own, which 
rendered them infamous and ridiculous even 
amongst all-the other Pagans, that they: worship- 
ped brute animals.algo, in one sense or other ; 
| Quis nescit, Volusi Bithynice, qualia demens 


δάν. Sat. 15. /Egyptus portenta colat? Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hee, illa pavet saturam serpentibus Ibin, 


Concerning which Origen against Celsus thus 
Lib.iii. ».141. WE iteth ; mag οἷς προσιόντι μέν ἔστι λαμπρὰ 
ἔό κοι code τεμένη, καὶ ἄλση, καὶ προπυλαίων μεγέθη τε 
gen’s, but καὶ κάλλη καὶ νεὼ θαυμασιοὶ, καὶ σκηναὶ πέριξ 
Celsus's} ὑπερήφανοι; καὶ θρησκεῖαι μάλα δεισιδαίμονες 
καὶ μυστηριώτ ἰδὲς" ἤδη δὲ εἰσιόντι, καὶ ἐνδοτέ OP γενομένῳ, 
θεωρεῖται προσκυνούμενος a αἴλουρος, ἢ 7 πίθηκος, ἢ ἡ κροκόδειλος, 
ἢ τράγος, ἢ κύων To him, that cometh to be a: 
spectator of the Egyptian worship, there first 


offer themselves to his view most splendid and 


2 Revelat. xi. 8. 
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stately ‘temples, sumptudusly adorned together 
with solemn groves, and many potnpous rites 
and . mystical ceremonies ;’ but as soon as he 
enters in, he- perceivés, that it was either a cat,’ 
of an ape, a crocodile, ον ἃ goat, ot a dog, that’ 
was the object of this religious worship.— 

| ‘But notwithstanding this multifarious Poly- 
theism and idolatry of these Egyptians, that they’ 
did nevertheless acknowledge one supreme and’ 
universal Numien, may first be probably collected 
from that fame, which they had anciently over’ 
the whole world for their wisdom. The Egyp-' 
tians are called by the’ Elei in Herodotus, * 
σοφώτατοι ἀνθρώπων, the wisést of men;—and it is a 
commendation, that is given to one ἢ in the same 
writer, that he excelled the Egyptians in wisdom, 
who excelled all other mortals. ‘Thus it is’ set. 
down in the Scripture for* Moses’s encomium, ' 
that he was: “ learned in all the wisdom of the: 
Egyptians ;”* and the transcendehcy of 'Solomou’s _ 
wisdonris likewise thus expressed by the writer of 
_ the Book of Kings,‘ that it excelled “the wisdom: 
of all the children of the east country, and all 
the wisdom of Egypt.” Where by the children. 
of the east are chiefly meant the Persian magi: 
and the Chaldeans; and: there: seers to’ be: "αἱ 
climax here, that Solomon’s wisdom did not only: 
excel thé wisdom of the magi, and of the Chal- 
deans, but also that οἵ the Egyptians themselves,’ 
‘From whence it appears, that in Sclomon’s time: 
Egypt.was the chief school of literature in. the 
whole world; and that the Greeks were then: but* 
"a Lib. i. cap. lx, pi 151. 


> Ranisinitus, king of Egypt.- Herod. 110. il. cap. oxxi: p. 135. 
© Acts vii. 22. 4 1 Kings iv, 29. 
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little or not at all taken notice of, nor had any 
considerable fame for learning. For which cause, 
we can by no means give credit to that of Philo, 
in the life of Moses,* that besides the Egyptian - 
priests, learned men were sent for by Pharaoh’s 
daughter cut of Greece to instruct Moses. - 
Whereas it is manifest from the Greekish monu- 
ments themselves, that for many ages after Solo- 
mon’s time, the most famous of the Greeks tra- 
_velled into Egypt to receive culture and literature, : 
as Lycurgus, Solon, Thales; and many others, ; 
amongst whom were Pythagoras and Plato. 
Concerning the former of which Isocrates writes, 
that coming into Egypt, and being there instructed 
by the priests, he was the first that brought phi-. 
losophy into Greece; and the latter of them is — 
perstringed by Xenophon,‘ because Αἰγύπτου ἠράσθη 
καὶ τῆς Πυϑαγόρον τερατώδους σοφίας, not contented - 
with that simple philosophy of Socrates (which 
was little else besidgs morality) he was in love 
with Egypt, and that monstrous wisdom of Py- 
thagoras.—Now, as it is not probable, that the 
Egyptians, who were so famous for wisdom and 
learning, should be ignorant of one supreme 
Deity, so is it no small argument to the contrary, 
that they were had in so great esteem by thase 
two divine philosophers, Pythagoras and Plato. 
We grant, indeed, that after the Greeks began to 
flourish in all manner of literature, the fame of 
the Egyptians was not only much eclipsed (so 
that we. hear no more of Greeks travelling inta | 
Egypt upon the former account), but also that 


* Lib. i. p. 605. > In Encomio Busiridis, p. 450. 
¢ In fragmento Epistole ad Aischinem, apud Euseb. Prepar, 
Evangel, lib. xiv. cap. xii. p. 746. 
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their ardour towards the liberal sciences. did by 
‘degrees languish and abate; so that Strabo = in 
-his time could find little more in Egypt besides. 
the empty houses and palaces, in which priests, 
formerly famous for astronomy :and philosophy, 
: had dwelt. Nevertheless, their arcane theology - 
-remained more or less amongst them unextinct 
‘to the last, as appears from what Origen, Por- 
phyrius, and Jamblichus have written concerning 
them. 

The learning’ of the Egyptians was éither his- 
torical, or philosophical, or theological. | First 
the Egyptians were famous for their historic 
Jearning and knowledge of antiquity, they being 
_confessed in Plato ἢ to have had so much ancrenter . 
records of time than the Greeks, that the Greeks | 
were but children or infants compared with them, 
.They pretended toa continued and uninterrupted 
series of history from the beginning of the world 
‘downward, and therefore seem to have had the 
clearest and strongest persuasions of the Cosmo- 
gonia. . Indeed, it cannot be denied, but that this 
tradition of the world’s beginning was at first in 
ἃ manner universal among all nations. For con- 
cerning the Greeks and Persians we have already 
manifested the same; and as Sanchoniathon tes- 
tifieth the like concerning the Pheenicians, so 
does Strabo likewise of the Indian 
-Brachmans, affirming, that they did 
agree with the Greeks in many things, and par- 
‘Ucularly in this, ὅτι γενητὸς ὃ κόσμος καὶ φθαρτὸς, that 
_ the world was both made and should be: de- 

stroyed.—And though Diodorus ° affirm the con- 


| Lib, xvii. p. 764. τς ὁ In Timeo. p. 594. . 
¢ Lib. ii. p. 83. edit. Hanov. 1604. 
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trary of the. Chaldeans, yet:we ought in reason-to 
- Baseb. Chron. assent rather to Berosus, * in respect of 
Pb. his greater antiquity, who represents-the 
-sense of the ancient Chaldeans after this manner: 
᾿ς, γενέσϑαι χρόνον iv ᾧ τὸ. πᾶν σκότος καὶ Sdwp-—— τὸν δὲ 
᾿Βῆλον, ὃν. Δία μεθερμηνεύουσι,. μέσον ταμόντα τὸ σκότος, 
χωρίσαι. γῆν. καὶ οὐρᾳνὸν. ἀπ᾽ . ἀλλήλων, καὶ aia τὸν 
᾿ς μόσμον--- ἀποτελέσαι . δὲ τὸν, Βῆλομ καὶ ἄστρα καὶ ἥλιον 'καὶ 
- σελήνην καὶ τοὺς πέντε πλανήτας". That. there was a 
time, when all was darkness and water, but Bell 
{who is interpreted Jupiter) cutting: the darkness 
in the. middle, separated'the earth and . heaven 
‘from one another, and so framed the: world ; this 
- Bell also producing the. stars, the sun, .and. the 
‘moon, and the five planets.— From which testi- 
‘mony of Berosus, according to the version: of 
Alexander Polyhistor, by. the way it appears alse, 
.that the ancient Chaldeans acknowledged one . 
_-gupreme: Deity, the maker of the whole world, as — 
‘they are also celebrated. for. this in that oracle of 
Apolle, which is cited out of Porphyry by Euse- | 
ibius, , 


| Easeb. Η ΤΡ. | ᾿ Μοῦνρι Χαλδαῖοι σοφίην Adyoy, we ἀρ ᾿βραῖο, 
- vang. “ ἸΧ, Αὐτογένεϑλον ἄγακτα σεβαζόμενοι θεὸν ἁγνῶς. 


Cc, X. 


“Where the Chaldeans: are joined with the He- 
‘brews, .as worshipping. likewise in a holy manner 
one self-existent Deity. Wherefore, if Diodorus . 
were not. altogether. mistaken, 1t must be con- 

-cluded,: that in the latter: times, ‘the Chaldeans 

(then perhaps receiving the doctrine of:Aristotle) 

did desert: and .abandon the tradition of their 
ancestors: concerning the Gqsmogonia. But the 
_ Egyptians, however they attributed.more antiquity 

* Apud Gvorg. Syncell. in Chronico, p. 29, 
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‘to the world than they ought, yet seem: to have . 
‘had a-constant persuasion of the beginning of it, 
and the firmest of all. other nations: they (as 
Kircher tells us *) therefore: picturing Horus, : or 
the world, as a young man beardless, not only 
to signify its constant youthful and flourishing | 
vigour, but. also the youngness and newness of 
its duration. Neither ought it to be suspected, 
that though the Egyptians held the world to-have 
had a beginning, yet they conceived it to be made 
by. chance without a God, as Anaximander, De- 
mocritus, and Epicurus afterward did; the con- — 
trary thereunto being so confessed a thing, that 
Simplicius, ἃ zealous contender for the world’s 


eternity, affirms the Mosaic history of its creation _ - 


by God to have been nothing else but μύθοι Αἰγύπτιοι, 
Egyptian fables.—The place is so considerable, 
that I shall here set it down in the author’s own 
language : Εἰ δὲ τὸν rev. lovdalav νομοϑέτην Simpl: in A- 
ἐνδείκνυται λέγοντα, ἐν ἀρχῇ ἐποίησεν ὁ ϑεὸς τὸν vist. Phys. 1. 
οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γῆν᾽ ἡ. δὲ γῆ ἦν ἀόρατος καὶ col. i. 

᾿ἀκατασκεύαστος" καὶ σκότος ἐπάνω τῆς ἀβύσσου, καὶ πνεῦμα 
ϑεοῦ ἐπεφέρετο ἐπάνω τοῦ ὕδατος. εἶτα ποιήσαντος. αὐτοῦ τὸ 
φῶς, καὶ διαχωρίσαντος ἀνὰ. μέσον τοῦ φωτὸς καὶ ἀνὰ μέσον 
τοῦ. σκότους, ἐπήγαγῳ. καὶ. ἐκάλεσεν ὁ ἀεὸς τὸ φῶς ἡμέραν, 
καὶ τὸ σκότος: νύκτα". καὶ ἐγένετο ἑσπέρα καὶ ἐγένετο πρωὶ 
ἡμέρα pia’ et οὖν ταύτην͵ Tov, χρόνου νομίζει yéveoty τὴν arp 


᾿ς χρόνου, ἐννοείτω ὅτι «μυθικὴ. τίς ἐστιν ἡ παράδοσις, καὶ ἀπὸ 


μύϑων. Αἰγυπτίων. εἱλκυσμένη. If. Grammaticus here. 
mean the lawgiver of. the Jews, writing thus, [In 
the. beginning God made heaven and earth, and 
the earth was invisible and unadorned, and dark- 
ness was upon the deep, and the Spirit of God 
7 moved upon the water 2] and then afterward when 
Gj “oe In Qedipo. Aigyptiace. - | 
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he had made light, and: separated the light from 
the darkness, adding, [And God called the light 
day, and the darkness night, and the evening and 
the morning were the first day :] I say, if Gram- 
- maticus think this to have been the first gene- 
ration and beginning of time; I would have 
him to know, that all this is but a fabulous 
tradition, and wholly drawn from Egyptian fa- 
bles.— | 
As for the philosophy of the Egyptians, that 
besides their physiology, and the pure and mixed 
mathematics (arithmetic, geometry, and astro- 
nomy), they had another higher kind of philoso- 
phy also concerning incorporeal substances, ap- 
pears from hence, because they were the first 
assertors of the immortality of souls, their pre- 
existence and transmigration, from whence their. 
incorporeity is necessarily inferred. Thus He- 
rodotus: πρῶτοι τόνδε τὸν λόγον Αἰγύπτιοί 
εἰσι οἱ εἰπόντες, ὡς ἀνθρώπου ψυχὴ ἀθάνατός ἐστι" 
᾿ σοῦ σώματος δὲ καταφθίνοντος, ἐ ἐς ἄλλο ζῶον αἰεὶ γινόμενον 
ἐσδύεται, &c. The Egyptians were the first as- 
sertors of the soul’s immortality, and of its trans- 
migration, after the death and-corruption of this 
body, into the bodies of other. animals succes- 
sively, viz. until it have run round through the 
whole- circuit of terrestrial, marine, and volatile 
animals, after which, they say, it is to return 
again into a human body; they-supposing this - 
revolution or apocatastasis of souls to be made 
in no Jess. space than that of three thousand 
years.—But whether Herodotus were rightly . 
catechised: and instructed in the Egyptian doc- 
trine as to this particular or no, may very well 
be questioned ; because the Pythagoreans, whom 


Enterp. 123. 
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he there tacitly reprehends for arrogating the first 
invention of this to themselves, when: they had 
borrowed it from the Egyptians, did represent it 
otherwise; namely, that the descent of human 
souls into these earthy bodies was first in way of 
punishment, and that their sinking lower after- 
ward into the bodies of brutes, was only to some 
-afurther punishment for. their future degeneracy; 
but the virtuous and pious. souls should after this 
life enjoy a state of happiness in celestial or spi- 
ritual bodies. And the Egyptian doctrine is re- 
presented after the same manner by Porphyrius 
in Stobceus,* as also in the Hermetic or Trisme- 
gistic writings. Moreover, :Chalcidius - reports, 
that Hermes Trismegist, when he was about to 
die, made an oration to this purpose: That he 
had _ here lived in this earthly body but an exile 
and stranger, and was now returning home to his 
awn couniry ; so that his death ought not to be 
Jamented, this life being rather.to be accounted 
. death.— Which persuasion the Indian Brachmans 
also were embued withal, whether they received 
it from the Egyptians (as. they did. some other 
things) or no; τὸν piv ἐνθάδε βίον, ὡς ἂν ἀκμὴν κνομένων 
εἶναι, .τὸν δὲ ϑάνατον γένεσιν εἰς τὸν ὄντως βίον, that 
this life here is but the life of embryo’s, and that 
death {to good men] is a generation or birth into 
true life—And this may the better be gato, 1. xv. 
believed to have been the Egyptian doc- Ῥ' 115: 

trine, because Diodorus himself hath some pas- 
sages sounding that way; as that the Egyptians 
lamented not the death: of .good men, but ap- 
plauded their happiness, ὁ ὡς Tov: αἰῶνα διατρίβειν. μὲν: 

ἢ Eolog. Phys. tb. ii, cap. vii. Ῥ. 200. 
VOL, 11. I 
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ovree καθ᾽ ἔδου μειὰ τῶν εὐσεβῶν, 28 being to live ever 

᾿ς in the other world with the pious.—How- 
Desist σε ever, it being certain from this Egyptian . 
ververmap- doctrine of pre-existence dnd transmi- 
pellant. Diod. 

: gration, that the Egyptians did assert 
the soul’s incorporeity, it cannot reasonably be 
doubted, but that they acknowledged also an 
incorporeal Deity. The objection against which, 
from what Porphyrius writeth concerning Chee 


remon, will be answered afterward. 


‘We come in the last place to the theology of 
the Egyptians. Now it is certain, that the 
Egyptians besides their vulgar and fabulous theo- 
logy (which is for the most part that which Dio- 
dorus Siculus* describes) had another ἀπόῤῥητος 
ϑεοχόγία, arcane and recondite theology—that was 
concealed frem the vulgar, and communicated 
7 only to the kings, and such priests and others, as 
were thought capable thereof; these two theolo- 
gies of theirs differing, as Aristotle's Exoterics_ 
and Acroamatics. Thus much is plainly declared 
by Origen, whose very name was Egyptian, it 
being interpreted Horo-genitus (which Horus was 
an Egyptian God), upon occasion of 
Celsus’s boasting that he thoroughly 
understood all that belonged to Christianity’: 
“ Celsus (saith he) seemeth here to me to do just 
as-if a man travelling into Egypt, where the wise 
men of the Egyptians, according to their country- 
Yearning, philosophize much about those things, 
‘that are accounted by them Divine; whilst the .. 
‘idiots in the mean time hearing only certain fables, 
which they know not the meaning of, are very 
much pleased therewith: Celsus, I say, doth as 

| * Lib. i. p. 88. : 
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if such a sojourner in Egypt, who had conversed 
only’ with. those idiots, and not been at all in- 
structed. by any of the priests in their arcane and 
recondite. mysteries, should boast; that he knew 
aH that belonged ‘to the. Egyptian theology.” 
Where the same Origen also adds, that this was 
not a thing proper neither to the Egyptians only 
to have such‘an arcane and true theology, distinct 
from their vulgar and fabulous one, but common 
with them to the Persians, Syrians, and other 
Barbarian P agans ; ἃ δὲ εἶπον περὶ Αἰγυπτίων σοφῶν τε 
᾿καὶ ἰδιωτῶν δυνατὸν εἰπεῖν καὶ περὶ Περσῶν, &c.. What 
we have now affirmed (saith he) concerning the 
differerice betwixt the’ wise men and the idiots 
aniongst the Egyptians, the same may be said 
also of the Persians, amongst whom the religious 
rites are performed rationally by those, that are 
ingenious, whilst the superficial vulgar look no 
further in the observation of them, than the ex- 
ternal. symbol or ceremony. And the same is 
true likewise concerning the Syrians and Indians, 
and-all those other nations, who have, besides 
their religious fables, a learning and doctrine.— 
Neither can it be dissembled, that Origen in this 
place plainly intimates the same also concerning 
Christianity itself; namely; that besides the out- 
side and exterior cortex: of it (in which notwith- 
standing there is-nothitig fabulous) communicated 
to all, there was a more arcane and recondite 
doctrine belonging thereunto, which all were not 
alike capable of ; he elsewhere observing this to 
be that wisdom, that St: Paul spake amongst the 
perfect. From whence he concludes, that Celsus 
vainly boasted, πάντα ydp οἶδα, for I know all things 
belonging to Christianity—when he Was ac- 
12 . 
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quainted only with the exterior surface of. it. 
But ecoricerning the Egyptians, this was a thing 
‘most notorious and observed by sundry other 
writers; as, for example, Clemens of Alexandria, - 
ἃ man also well acquainted with the affairs of 
Btrom. tiv, Logypt; Αἰγύπτιοι ov τοῖς ἐπινυχοῦσι τὰ παρὰ 
pp. 508. σφίσιν ἀνετίθεντο μυστήρια, οὐδὲ μὴν βεβήλοις 
τὴν τῶν θείων εἴδησιν ἐξέφερον, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ μόνοις γε τοῖς μάλ- 
λουσιν ἐπὶ τὴν βασιλείαν προιέναι, καὶ τών ἱερέων τοῖς KEI- 
θεῖσιν εἶναι δοκιμωτάτους. ἀπό τε τῆς τροφῆς, "καὶ τῆς παι- 
δείας, καὶ τοῦ γένους. ‘The Egyptians do not reveal 
their religious mysteries promiscuously to all, nor: 
eommunicate the knowledge of Divine things to 
the profane, but only to those, who are to succeed 
in the kingdom, and to such of the priests, as are 
judged most fitty qualified for the same, upon 
account both of their birth and education.—With 
which agreeth also the testimony of Plutarch, he 
adding a further confirmation thereof from the 
De Is. et Os. Egy ptian sphinges: ὁ ἐκ μαχίμων ἀπόδεδειγ- 
354. μένος. [βασιλεὺς] εὐθὺς ἐ ἐγίνετο τῶν ἱερέων, καὶ 
μετεῖχε τῆς φιλοσοφίας ε ἐπικεκρυμμένης τὰ πολλὰ μύθοις καὶ 
λόγοις, αμυδρὰς ἐμφάσεις τῆς ἀληθείας καὶ διαφάσεις ἔ ἔχουσιν" 
ὥσπερ ἀμέλει καὶ παραδηλοῦσιν αὐτοὶ πρὸ τών ἱερῶν τὰς 
σφίγγας ἐπιεικῶς ἱστάντες, ὡς αἰνιγματώδη σοφίαν τῆς θέο- 
Aoyiac αὐτών ἐχούδης. When amongst the Egypt- - 
188 there is any king chosen out of the military 
order, he is forthwith brought to the priests, and 
by them instructed in that arcane theology, which 
conceals mysterious truths under obscure fables - 
and allegories. Wherefore they place sphinges 
before their temples, to signify, that their theo: 
logy contained a certain arcane and enigmatical 
wisdom in it.—And this meaning of the sphinges 
in the Egyptian temples ‘is confirmed likewise by 
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Clemens Alexandrious, διὰ τοῦτό τοι Kat Αἰγύπτιοι. 
πρὸ τῶν ἱερών τὰς σφίγγας ἱδρύονται, ὡς ᾿αἰνιγματώδους 
τοῦ περὶ θεοῦ λόγον, καὶ ᾿ἀσαφοὺς ὄντος" Therefore do 
- the Egyptians place sphinges before their tem- 
ples, to declare thereby, that the doctrine con- 
cerning God is enigmatical and obscure.—Not- 
withstanding which, we acknowledge, that the 
same Clemens gives another interpretation also 
of these sphinges, or conjecture concerning ‘them, 
which nray not be unworthy to be here read ; 1 τάχα 
δὲ καὶ ὅτι φιλέν τε δεῖ καὶ φοβεῖσθαι τὸ θεῖον" ἀγαπᾷν μὲν 
ὡς προσηνὲς καὶ εὐμενὲς τοῖς ὑσίοις, δεδιέναι δὲ ὡς ἀπαραι- 
τήτως δίκαιον τοῖς ἀνοσίοις, θηρίον γὰρ ὅμον καὶ ἀνθρώπον 
ἡ σφὶγξ αἰνίσσεται τὴν εἰκόνα But perhaps the mean- 
ing of those Egyptian sphinges might be also to 
signify, that the Deity ought both to be loved 
and feared ; to be loved as benign and propitious 
- to the holy, but to be feared as inexorably just to 
the impious, the sphinx being made up of the 
image both of a man and a lion Moreover, be- 
sides these sphinges, .the Egyptians had also 
Harpocrates and sigalions in their temples, which 
are thus described by the poet ;° 


᾿ Quique premunt vocem, digitoque silentia suadent 3 | 


they being the statues of young men pressing their 
lips with their finger. The meaning of pete | 
᾿ς which Harpocrates i is thus expressed by Οὐ. 
Plutarch: τὸν δὲ ᾿Αρποκράτην, οὐ θεὸν ἀτελῆ καὶ νήπιον, 
ἀλλὰ τοῦ περὶ Lewy ἐν ἀνθρώποις λόγου νεαροῦ καὶ ἀτελοὺς 
καὶ ὶ ἀδιαρθρώτου προσνάτην καὶ σωφρονίστην, διὸ τῷ στόματι 
τὸν δάκτυλον ἔ ἔχει προσκείμενον, ἐχεμυθίας καὶ σιωπῆς σύμ- ͵ 
βολον. The Harpocrates of the Egyptians is not 
to be taken'for an imperfect and infant God, but ~ 


® Stromat. lib. v. cap. iv. p. 664. » Ovid. Metam, lib, ix, 
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for the. president of men’s speech concerning the 
gods, that is but imperfect, balbutient and inarti- 
culate, and the regulator or corrector of the 
. same; his finger upon his mogth being a symbol 
of silence and taciturnity.—It is very true, that 
some Christians have made another interpretation 
of . this Egyptian _Harpocrates, as if the meaning 
_ of it had been this: that the gods of the Egyptians 
had been all of them really nothing else buf. 
mortal men, but that this was a secret, that was 
to he concealed from the vulgar. Which conceit, 
however it be witty, yet it is devoid of truth; and 
doubtless the meaning of those Egyptian Harpo- 
crates was no other than. this, that either the sus 
preme and incomprehensible Deity was to be 
adered with silence, or not spoken of without 
much caution, and circumspection ; or else that 
the arcane mysteries of theology were not to be 
promiscupusly communicated, but concealed from | 
the profane vulgar. Which same thing seems.to 
have been also signified by. that yearly feast kept 
by the Egyptians in honour of Thoth or Hermes, 
when the priests eating honey and figs pronounced 
those words, γλυκὺ ἡ ἀλήθεια, truth is sweet—as 
also by that amulet, which Isis was fabled to have 

worn about her, the interpretation whereof ‘was 

φώνη ἀληθὴς," true speech. 
This ἀπόῤῥητος ϑεολογία, this arcane and τι recen- 
dite theology of the Egyptians, was concealed 
from the vulgar two manner of ways, by fables 
or allegories, and by symbols or hieroglyphics, 
‘Eusebius informs us, that Porphyrius wrote ἃ 
book Περὶ τῆς ἀλληγορουμένης Ἑλλήνων’ καὶ Αἰγυπτίων 
θεολογίας, concerning the allegorical theology both 

_* De Iside et Osiride, p. 378. 
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- of the Greeks and Egyptians.—And_here by the 
way we may observe, that this business ‘of alle- 
gorizing in matters of religion had not its first, 
and only rise amongst the Christians, but was a 
thing very much in use among the Pagan. theo- 
logers also: and. therefore Celgus in Origen* 
commends some of the Christians for this, that | 
they could allegorize ingeniously and handsomel| Ys 
‘Tt is well known, how both Plutarch” and Syne- 
sius® allegorized those Egyptian fables: of Isis 
and Osiris, the one to a philosophical, the other 
to a political sense. And the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, which were figures not answering to sounds 
or words, but immediately representing the ob, 
jects and conceptions of the mind, were chiefly 
made.use of by them to this purpose, to express ἢ 
the mysteries of their religion and theology, ‘so 
as that they might be concealed from the pro- 
fane vulgar, For which cause the hieroglyphic 
learning of the Egyptians is commonly. taken for . 
one and the same thing with their arcane theo- 
logy, or metaphysics. And this the author of 
the questions and answers ad Orthodoxos* tells 
us was anciently had in much greater esteem _ 
amongst the Egyptians, than all their other learn, 
ing; and that therefore Moses was‘as well. in- 
. gtructed.-in this hieroglyphic learning and meta- 
physical theology of theirs, as in their mathema- 
‘tics.. And, for our parts, we donbt not, but that 
the Mensa Isiaca lately published, containing so 
many strange and uncouth hieroglyphics in it, 
wis something of this ἀπόῤῥητος θεολογία; this arcane 
® Lib. i. p. 14. edit. Cantab.” & De Iside et Osiride, 


© Do Providentia, p. 89. oper. 
d Inter Justini Martyris Opera, Question. et Respon. XV. ἢ. 406. 
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theology of the. Egyptians, and not mere history, 
as some imagine; though the late confident Oedi- 
pus seems to arrogate top much to himself, in 
pretending to such a certain and exact interpreta- 
tion of it. Now as it is reasonable to think, that 
in all those Pagan nations, where there was ano-. 
ther theology besides the vulgar, the principal 
part thereof was the doctrine of one supreme and 
universal Deity, the Maker of the whole world; 
60 can it not well be conceived, what this ἄῤῥητος 
and ἀπόῤῥητος and αἰνιγματώδης ϑεολογία, this arcane; 
and mysterious, and enigmatic theology of the 
Egyptians, so much talked of, should be other 
_ than a kind of metaphysics concerning God, a8 
᾿ς One perfect incorporeal. Being, the original of all © 
things. | 
‘We know nothing of any moment, that can be 
objected against this, save only that, which Por- 
phyrius, in his Epistle to Anebo, an Egyptian 
Pr. Ἐν. pYiest, writeth concerning Cheremon :* 
fihe.iv, = Χαιρήμων μὲν γὰρ, καὶ of ἄλλοι, οὐδ᾽ ἄλλο τὶ 
πρὸ τῶν ὁρωμένων κόσμων ἡγοῦγται, ἐν ἀρχῇ λόγων τιθέμενοι 
_ τοὺς Αἰγυπτίων, οὐδ᾽ ἄλλους ϑεοὺς, πλὴν τῶν πλανητῶν 
λεγομένων, καὶ τῶν συμπληρούντων τὸν ξωδιακὸν, &e. 
Cheremon and others acknowledge nothing be- 
fore this visible and corporeal world, alleging | 
‘for the countenance of their opinion such of the 
Egyptians, as talk of no other gods but the. 
planets, and those stars, that fill up the zodiac, 


. or rise together with them, their decans, and ho- 


. roscopes, and robust princes, as they call.them:; 
whose names are also inserted into their alma- 
nacks.or ephemerides, together with the times of 


* This Epistle. is prefixed:to Jamblichus de Mysteriis “axptor. 
published at Oxford by Dr. T. Gale. 
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their risings' and settings, and the prognostics or 
significations of future events forthem. For he 
observed, that those Egyptians, who made the 
sun the demiurgus or architect of the ‘world, in- 
.terpreted the stories of Isis and Osiris, and all 
those other religious fables, into nothing but stars, 
and planets, and the river Nile, καὶ ὅλως πάντα εἰς ra 
φυσικὰ, καὶ οὐδὲν εἰς ἀσωμάτους καὶ ζώσας οὐσίάς ἑρμηνεύειν, 
and referred all things aniversally into natural or 
inanimate, nothing into incorporeal and living sub- 
stances.— Which passage of Porphyriug concern- 
ing Chzremon, we confess, Eusebius lays great. 
stress upon, endeavouring ‘to ‘make’ advantage of 
it, first against the Egyptians, and then against 
the Greeks and other Pagans, as deriving their 
religion and theology from them: ‘“ It-is manifest 
from hence, (saith he) that the very arcane theo- 
logy of the Egyptians deified nothing but stars 


and planets, and acknowledged no incorporeal — . 


principle or demiurgic reason as the cause ‘of this 
universe, but only the visible sun.” - And then he 
concludes in this manner: ‘See now what is be- 
come of this arcane theology of the Egyptians, 
that deifies nothing but senseless matter or déad 
inanimate bodies.” But it is well known, that 
Eusebius took ail advantages possible, to' repré- 
sent the Pagans to the worst, and render their 
theology ridiculous and absurd ; nevertheless what 
he here urgeth against the Egyptians, is the less 
valuable, because himself plainly’ contradicts it 
elsewhere, declaring, that the Egyptians acknow- 
᾿ ledged a demiurgic reason and intellectual archi- 
tect of the world, which consequently was the 
‘maker of the sun; and confessing the same of the 
other Pagans also. Now to affirm, that the Egypt 
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_ lans acknowledged no other deity than inavimate - 
matter and the senseless corporeal world, is not 
ouly to deny that they had any ἀπόρῥητος θεολογίας 
any arcane theology at all (which yet hath been 
sufficiently proved) but also to render them abso~ 
Jute Atheists. For if this be not Atheism, to ac- 
knowledge no other deity besides dead and sense- 
less matter, then the word hath no signification, 
Chezremon indeed seems to impute this opinion 
(not to all the Egyptians) but to some of them; 
and it is very possible, that there might be 
some Atlieists amongst the Egyptians also, as 
well as amongst the Greeksand their philosophers. 
And doubtless this Cheremon himself was a kind 
of astrological Atheist; for which cause we con- 
clude, that it was not Cheremon the Stoic, -from 
whom notwithstanding Porphyrius in his book of 
Abstinence citeth certain other things concerning 
‘ the Egyptians; but either that Cheremon, whom 
Strabo made use of in Egypt, or else some other 
οἵ that name. But that there ever was or can . 
be any such religious Atheists, as Eusebius with 
some others imagine, who though acknowledging 
no Deity, besides dead and senseless matter, not- 
withstanding devoutly courtand worship the same, 
constantly invoking it andimploring its assistance, 
as expecting great benefit to themselves thereby ; 
this we confess is such a thing, as we have not 
faith enough to believe, it being a sottishness and 
contradictious nonsense, that is not incident to 
human nature. Neither can we doubt, but that 
all the devout Pagans acknowledged some living 
and understanding deities or other; nor easily 
believe,. that they ever worshipped any inanimate 
or senseless bodies, otherwise than as some way | 
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referring to the same, or as images and symbals 
ofthem. But.as for that passage in Perphyrius’s 
Epistle .concerning Cheremon, where he only | 
propounds doubts.to Anebo, the Egyptian priest, 
as desiring further information from him concern; 
ing them, Jamblichus hath given us a full answer 
to it, under the person of Abammo, another Egyp- 
tian priest, which notwithstanding hath not hi, 
‘therto been at all taken notice of, because -Fici- 
nus and Scutellius, not understanding. the word 
‘Chzremon to bea proper name, ridiculously turned 
it in their translations, optarem and gauderem, 
thereby also perverting the whole sense. The 
words in the Greek MS. (now in the hands of my 
learned friend Mr. Gale) run thus:* “Χαιρήμων δὲ κα 
οἵτινες ἄλλοι τῶν περὶ τὸν κόσμον ἅπτονται πρώτων αἰτίωμ, 
τὰς τελευταίας ἀρχὰς ἐξηγοῦνται, ὅσοι τε τοὺς πλανήτας, καὶ 
cov Ζωδιακὸν,. τοὺς δὲ δεκανοὺς, ‘Kat ὡροακόπους, καὶ τοὺς 
λεγομένους κραταιοὺς ἡγεμόνας παραδιδοῦσι, τὰς μεριστὰς 
τῶν ἀρχῶν διανομὰς ἀναφαίνουσι' τάτε ἐν τοῖς ἀλμενικιακρῖς 
μέρος τι βραχύτατον περιἔχει, τῶν ἙἭρμαϊκὼν διατάξεων, καὶ 
τὰ περὶ ἀστέρων | ἢ φάσεων, ἢ κρύψεων, ἢ ἢ σελήνης αὐξήσεων, 
n μειώσεων ἐν τοῖς ᾿ἐσχάτ Ow εἶχε τὴν ἐν Αἰγυπτίοις. αἰτιολο- 
γίαν᾽ φυσικά τε ου λέγουσιν εἶναι πάντα Αἰγύπτιοι, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς ζωὴν, καὶ τὴν νοερὰν ἀπὸ τῆς φύσεως 
διακρίνουσιν". οὐκ ἐπὶ TOU: παντὸς μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐφ 
ἡμῶν, νοῦν τε καὶ λόγον προστησάμενοι καθ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς 
ὄντας, οὕτως δημιουργεῖσθαι' φασὶ τὰ γιγνόμενα. But 
᾿ Cheremon and those others, who pretend tq write 
of the, first causes of the world, declare only 
the last and lowest principles, as likewise they 
who treat of the planets, the zodiac, the de- 
cans, the horoscopes, and the robust princes. 
And those things, that are in the Egyptian alma- 


ἃ Jamblich, dc Myster. Agyptior. sect. viii, cap. iv. yp. 160. 
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nack (or ephemerides) contain the least part of 
the Hermaical institutions, namely the phases and 
occultations of the stars, the increase and de- 
crease of the moon, and the like astrological 
matters; which things have the lowest place in 
the Egyptian etiology. Nor do the Egyptians 
resolve all things into (senseless) nature, but they 
distinguish both the life of the soul and the in- 
tellectual life from that of nature, and that not 
énly in ourselves, but also in the universe ; they 
- determining mind and reason first to have ex- 
isted of themselves, and 50 this whole world to | 
have been‘ made. Wherefore they acknowledge 
before the heaven, and: in the heaven, a living - 
Power, and place pure mind above the world, 
as the Demiurgus and architect thereof.—From 
which testimony of Jamblichus, who was but 
little junior to Porphyrius, and contemporary 
_with Eusebius, and who had made it his bu- 
siness to inform himself thoroughly concerning 
the theology of the Egyptians, it plainly ap- 


pears, that. the Egyptians did not generally sup- ὁ. 


pose (as Cheremon pretended concerning some 
of them) a senseless inanimate nature to be the — 
first original of all things, but that as well in the 
world as in ourselves, they acknowledged soul 
superior to nature, and mind or intellect superior _ 
to soul, this being the Demiurgus of the world. 
But we shall have afterward occasion more op- 
portunely to cite other passages out of this Jam- 
blichus’s Egyptian mysteries to: the same pur- 
pose. 

‘Wherefore there is no pretence at all to sus- 
pect, that the Egyptians were universally Atheists 
and Anarchists, such as supposed no living un- 
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derstanding Deity, but resolved all into senseless 
mafter, as the. first and highest principle; but all 
the question is, whether they were not Poly- 
archists, such as asserted a multitude of under- 
standing deities, self-existent or unmade. Now, 
that monarchy was an essential part of the ar- 
cane and true theology of the Egyptians A. 
Steuchus Eugubinus, and many other learned 
men, have thought to be unquestionably evident 
from the Hermetic or Trismegistic writings,: they 
taking it for granted, that these are all genuine - 
. and-sincere. Whereas there is too much cause to 
suspect, that there have been some pious frauds 
‘practised upon these Trismegistic writings, as 
well as there were upon the Sibylline; and that 
either whole books of. them have been counterfeit- 
ed by pretended Christians, or at least several spu; 
rious and supposititious passages here and there 
inserted into some of them. Isaac Casaubon,* 
who was the first discoverer, has taken notice of 
many such in that first Hermetic book, entitled, 
Pomander; some also in the fourth book, in-- 
scribed Crater, and some in the thirteenth called 
the Sermon in the Mount concerning Regeneration ; 
which may justly render those three whole books, 
or at least the first and last of them, to be sus- 
pected. We shall here repeat none of Casau- 
bon’s condemned passages, but. add one more to 
them out of the thirteenth book, or Sermon in the 
Mount, which, however omitted by him, seems 
to be more rankly Christian than any other ; λέγε 
᾿ μοὶ τοῦτο, τίς ἐστι γενεσιουργὸς τῆς παλιγγενεσίας ; ὃ τοῦ 
θεοῦ παῖς, ἄνθρωπος. εἷς, θελήματι θεοῦ. Tell me this 


ἃ Bxercitat. i, in Baron, Num. xvili, POA, 
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also, who is the cause or worker of regeneration? ᾿ 


The Son of God, one man by the will of God.—. 
Wherefore, though Ath. Kircherus * contend with 
much zeal for the sincerity of all these Trisme- 
gistic books; yet we must needs pronounce of 
the three forementioned, at least Poemander pro- 
perly so called, and the Sermon in the Mount, 
that they were either wholly forged and counter- 
feited by some pretended Christians, or else had 
many spurious passages inserted into them. 
Wherefore, it cannot be solidly proved ‘from the 
Trismegistic books after this manner, as sup- . 
posed to be al] alike genuine and sincere, that the. 
Egyptian Pagans acknowledged one supreme and 
universal Numen: much less can the same be 
evinced from that pretended Aristotelic book, De 
secretiore parte divine sapientiz secundum Aigyp- 
tios—greedily swallowed down also by Kirche- 
rus, but unquestionably pseudepigraphous. 
Notwithstanding which, we conceive, that 
though all the Trismegistic books, that now are 
or have been formerly extant, had been forged by 
some pretended Christians, as that book of the 
arcane Egyptian wisdom was by some philose- 
pher, and.imputed to Aristotle ; yet would they, 
for all that, upon another account, afford no in- 
considerable argument to prove, that the Egyp- 
tian Pagans asserted one supreme Deity, viz. be- 
cause every cheat and imposture must needs 
have some basis or foundation of truth to stand 
upon; there must have been something truly 
Egyptian in such counterfeit Egyptian writings, 
(and therefore this at least of one supreme Deity) 


* In Obclisco Pamphylio, p. 35, and in Oedipo Aigyptiaco Class. 
xii. cap. ili. 
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er élse they-could ‘never have obtained credit at 
first, or afterwards have: maintained the same. 
‘The rather, because these Trismegistic books 
were dispersed in those ancient times, before the 
Egyptian Paganism and their succession of priests 
were yet extinct; and therefore had that, which 
is so much insisted upon in them, been dissonant 
from the Egyptian theology, they must needs 
have been presently exploded as mere lies and 
forgeries. Wherefore, we say again, that if. alt 
the Hermaic or Trismegistic books, that are now 
extant, and those to boot, which being mentioned — 
in ancient fathers have been lost, as the rd γενικά; 
and the τὰ διεξοδικά, and the hike, had been no- 
thing but the pious frauds and cheats of Christ-— 
ians, yet must there needs have been some truth 
at the bottom to give subsistence to them ; this,.at 
least, that Hermes Trismegist, or the Egyptian 
priests, in their arcane and true theology,. really 
acknowledged one supreme and univeral Numen. 
_ But it does not follow, that, because some of 
these Hermaic or Trismegistic books now extant _ 
were counterfeit or supposititious, that therefore 
all of them must needs be such; and not only so; 
but those also, that are mentioned in the writings 
of ancient fathers, which are now lost. - Where- 
fore, the learned Casaubon seems not to have ἡ 
reckoned or concluded well, when.from the de- 
tection of forgery in: two or three of those Tris- 
megistic books at most, he pronounces of them 
all universally, that they were nothing but Christ- 
ian cheats and impostures. And probably he 
was led iuto this mistake, by reason of his too 
securely following that vulgar error, (which yet 
had been confuted by Patricius) that all that wes 
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published by Ficinus, under the name of Hermes 
Trismegist, was but one and the same book, Poe- 
mander, consisting of several chapters; whereas 
they are all-indeed so many distinct and indepen- 
dent books, whereof Poemander is ‘only placed 
first. - However, there was no shadow of reason, 
why the Asclepius should have fallen under the 
same condemnation, nor several other books su- 
peradded by Patricius, they being unquestion- 
ably distinct from the Poemander, and no signs - 
of spuriousness or bastardy discovered in them. 
Much less ought those Trismegistic books cited 
by the fathers, and now lost, have been con- 
demned also unseen.. Wherefore, notwithstand- 
ing 8}} that Casaubon has written, there may very 
well be some Hermetic or Trismegistic books ge- 
nuine, though all of them be not such; that is, 
according to our after-declaration, there may be 
such books, as were really Egyptian, -and not 
counterfeited by any Christian, though perhaps 
not written by Hermes Trismegist himself, nor 
in the Egyptian language. And as it cannot well 
be conceived, how there should have been any 
counterfeit Egyptian books, had there been none ᾿ 
at all real; so that there were some real and ge- 
nuine, wil] perhaps be rendered probable by these 
following considerations. 

That there was anciently, amongst the Egyp- 
tians such a man as Thoth, Theuth, or Taut, 
who, together with letters, was the first inventor 
of arts and sciences, as arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and of the hieroglyphic learning, 
(therefore called by the Greeks Hermes, and by 
the Latins Mercurius) cannot reasonably be de- 
nied; it being a thing confirmed by general fame 
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in all agés, and. by the testimonies not only of 
Sarichoniathon * a Phoenician historiographer, who. 
lived about the. times of the. Trojan. war, and 
wrotd a book concerning the theology of the 
Egyptians, and Manetho’s Sebennjta,’ an Egyp- 
tian ‘priest,. contemporary with. Ptol. Philadel- 
phus; but also of that grave philosopher Plato, 
who is said to havé sojourned thirteen years in. 
Egypt, that in his Philebus* speaks of him as 
the first inventor of letters, (who distinguished 
betwixt vowels and consonants determining their 
several numbers) there calling him either a .god 
or divine man; but in his Phedrus‘ attributeth'to 
him also the invention of arithmetic, geometry 
and astronomy, together with some ludicrous re- 
creations, making him either a god or demon: 
ἤκουσα περὶ Ναύκρατιν τὴν Αἰγύπτου, γενέσθαι τῶν ἐκεῖ παλαιῶν 
τινὰ θεῶν, οὗ καὶ τὸ ὄρνεον τὸ ἱερὸν ὃ καὶ καλοῦσιν Ἴβιν, αὐτῷ δὲ 

ὄνομα τῷ δαίμονι εἶναι Θεῦθ' 1 have heard (saith he) 
that about Naucratis, in Egypt, there was one of 
the ancient Egyptian gods, to whom the bird Ibis 
was sacred, as his symbol or hieroglyphic; the © 
naine of which demon was Theuth.—In which 
place the philosopher subjoins also an ingenious 
dispute betwixt this Theuth, and Thamus, then 
king of Egypt, concerning the convenience and 
inconvenience of letters; the former boasting 
of that invention we μνήμης καὶ σοφίας φάρμακον asa 
remedy for memory, and great help to wisdom— 
but the latter contending, that it would rather 
beget oblivion, by the neglect of memory, and 
therefore was not so properly μνήμης as ὑπομνήσεως 


3 ᾿Αρυὰ Euseb. Preepar. Evang. lib. i. cap. ix. p.31, 32. 
> Apud Georg. Syncellum i in’ Chron. p.40. 
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φάρμακον, ἃ retnedy for meriory, as reminiscence,’ 
or the recovery of things forgotten—adding, that. 
it would also weaken and enervate men’s natural. 
faculties by slugging them, and rather beget’ 
δόξαν σοφίας, than ἀλήθειαν, a. puffy conceit and 
opinion: of knowledge—by a multifarious rabble: 
of 'indigested notions, than the truth thereof. 
Moreover, since it is certain, that the Egyptians 
weré famous for literature before the. Greeks, they. 
-must of necessity have some one or more found- 
érs of learning amongst them, as the Greeks: | 
liad’: and Thoth is the only or first person cele~ 
brated amongst them upon this account, in. Te~ 
riembrance of whom the first month of the:year: 
- was‘ealled by that name. Which Thoth is gene- 
rally supposed to have lived in the times of the 
patriarchs, ‘or considerably before Moses; Moses: 
himself being said to have been instructed in that: 
tearning, which owed its original to-him. Ὁ 
Again, besides this Thoth, or Theuth, who was 
called the’ first Hermes, the Egyptians had aleo ὁ 
afterwards another eminent advancer or restorer 
ef learning, who was called- δεύτερος. Ἑρμῆς, the 
second Hermes—they perhaps supposing the soul 
of Thoth, οὐ the first Hermes, to. have come inte: 
him: by transinigration ; but his proper Egyptian 
name was Siphoas, as Syncellus* out of Manetho 
informs us: Σιφωὰς, ὃ καὶ Ἑρμῆς, υἱὸς Ἡφαίστου, 
᾿ΙΡΙ 45, (who is also Hermes) the son of Vulcan. 
This is he, who is said to have been the father of | 
Fat, and to have been surnamed Τρισμέγιστος, Ter 
Maximus, (he being so styled by Manetho, Jam- 
blichus, and others.) And he is placed by Eu- 
sebius’ in the fiftieth year. after the Israelitish 
4 In Chron. p. 124. >In Chronico, τ. 556. 
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Exitus, though probably somewhat. too early. 
The former of these two Hermes was the inven- 
tor of arts and sciences; the latter, the restorer 
and advancer of them; the first. wrote in hie- 
roglyphics upon pillars, ἐν τῇ. -Συριγγικῇ: yn, (88 
the learned Valesius* conjectures it should be 
read, instead of Σηριαδικη.) which Syringes what 
they were, Am. Marcellinus’ will instruct us.. 
The second interpreted. and translated those hie-. 
roglyphics, composing many books in several arts 
and sciences ; the number whereof set down by. 
Jamblichus‘* must needs be fabulous, unless it be - 
understood of paragraphs or verses, Which Tris- 
megistic or Hermetic books were said to be care-. 
fully. preserved by the priests. in the interior re- 
cesses of their temples. 

But besides the hierogly phics. written by the 
first Hermes, and the books composed by the 
second, (who -was. called also Trismegist) it 
cannot be doubted, but that there were many 
other books written.by the Egyptian priests suc 
cessively in several ages.. And Jamblichus in- 
forms us, in the beginning of his mysteries—That. 
Hermes, the God of eloquence, and president or, 
patron ofall true knowledge concerning the gods, 
was formerly accounted common to all the priests, 
insomuch, that: τὰ αὐτῶν τῆς σοφίας εὑρήματα αὐτῷ 
ἀνετίθεσαν, Ἑρμοῦ πάντα τὰ οἰκεῖα συγγράμματα ἔπονομά- 
ζοντες, they dedicated the inyentions of their wis- 
dom to him, entitling their own books to Hermes. © 
Trismegist.— Now though one season hereof 
~ might probably have been thought to.have been. 


* Not. ad Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxii. p: - 339. 
» iHist. lib. xxii. cap.xv. p.339.° 
£ De Myster. Abgyptior. sect. viii. cap.i. p. 157. 
K2 ᾿ 
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this, because those books were supposed to have 
been written according to the tenor of the old Her- 
- thetic-or Trismegistic doctrine; yet Jamblichus 
here acquaints us with the chief ground of it, 
namely this: that though Hermes was once ἃ. 
mortal man, yet he was afterwards deified by the 
Egyptians, (which is testified also by Plato) and: 
made to be the tutelar god, and fautor of all arts 
and sciences, but especially theology; by whose 
inspiration therefore all such books were con- 
ceivéd to have been written. Nay, further, we 
may observe, that in some of the Hermaic or 
Trismegistic books now extant, Hermes is some- 
times put for the Divine wisdom or understanding” 
itself. And now we see the true reason, why: 
_there have been many books called Hermetical 
and Trismegistical ; some of which, notwithstand- 
ing, cannot possibly be conceived to have been 
of such great antiquity, nor written by Hermes 
Trismegist himself, viz. because it was customary 
with the Egyptian priests to entitle their own phi- 
losophic and theologic hooks to Hermes. More- 
over, it is very probable, that several of the books. 
of the Egyptian priest of latter times were not 
originally written in the Egyptian language, but - 
the Greek ; because, at least from the Ptolemaic 
kings downward, Greek was become very fami- 
liar to all the learned Egyptians, and in a manner. 
vulgarly spoken, as may/appear from those very 
words, Hermes, Trismegist, and the like,-so com- 
‘monly used by them, together with the proper 
iames of places; and because the. Coptic lan- - 
guage to this very day hath more of Greek than 
Egyptian words in it; nay, Plutarch ventures to 

etymologize those old Egyptian names, Isis, Osi- 
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ris, Horus and Typhon, from the Greek; as if the — 
Egyptians had been. anciently well acquainted 
with that language. 

Now, that some of those ancient Hermaic 
books, written by Hermes Trismegist himself, or 
believed to. be such by the Egyptians, and kept 
in: the custody of their priests, were still in being, 
and extant amongst them, after the times of 
Christianity, seems to be unquestionable from the 
testiniony of that pious and learned father, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, he giving this pat- βου, δ. p. 
ticular account, of them, after the men- [ £58. 

cap, iv. p. 
tioning of their: opinion concerning the 737. “oat. 
transmigration of souls: “The Egyp- Potter] 
tians follow a certain peculiar phiJosophy of their | 
own, which may be best declared by setting down 
the order of .their religious procession, First, 
therefore, goes the precentor, carrying two of 
Hermes’s books along with him; the one of 
which contains the hymns of the gods, the other 
directions for the kingly office. After him follows 
the horoscopus, who is particularly instructed 
in Hermes’s astrological .books, which are four. 
Then succeeds the hierogrammateus, or sacred 
scribe, with feathers. upon his head, and a book 
and rule in his hands, to whom it belongeth to,be 
thoroughly acquainted with the hieroglyphics; as 
also with cosmography, geography, the order of 
_the sun and moon and five planets, the choro- 
graphy of Egypt, and. description of Nile: In 
the next place cometh the stolistes, whe is te’ be 
thoroughly instructed in those ten books, which 
treat concerning the honour of the gods,. the 
‘Egyptiai worship, sacrifices, first-fruits, prayers, 
pomps, and festivals, . And last of all marchety 
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the prophet, who i is president of the temple and 
sacred things, and ought to be thoroughly versed 
in those other ten books called sacerdotal, con- 
cerning laws, the gods, and the whole discipline 
of the priests. Wherefore, amongst the books 
of Hermes, there are forty-two accounted: most 
necessary; of which thirty-six, containing alf 
the Egyptian philosophy, were to be learned by 
those particular ordérs beforementioned ; but 
the other six, treating of medicinal things, by thé 
pastophori.—From which place we understand, 
that at least forty-two books of the ancient 
Hermes Trismegist; or such reputed by the Egyp- 
tians, were still extant in the time of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, about two hundred years after the 
Christian epocha. 

: Furthermore, that there were certain booke 
really Egyptian, and called Hermaical or Trisme+ 
gistical, (whether written’ by the ancient Hermes 
‘Trismegist himself, or by other Egyptian priests of 
latter times, according to the tenor of his doctrine, 
and only entitled (ὁ. him) which, after the times — 
of Christianity, began to be taken notice of by 
other nations, the Greeks and Latins, seems pro- 
bable from hence, because such books are not 
‘only mentioned ‘and acknowledged by Christian 
‘writers and fathers, but also by Pagans and philo- — 
P. 374. sophers. In Plutarch’s discourse Delside 
Ἐρ. 876} οἐ Osiride, we read thus of them: Ἔν δὲ 
ταῖς Ἑρμοῦ λεγομέναις βίβλοις, ἡ ἱστοροῦσι γεγρᾶφθαι, περὶ 
τῶν ἱερῶν ὀνομάτων, Gri τὴν μὲν ἐπὶ τῆς τοῦ ἡλίου περιφορᾶς 
τεταγμένην δύναμιν, ὯΩΟρον, Ἕλληνες δὲ ᾿Απόλλωνα κἀλοῦσι, 
τὴν. δὲ ἐπὶ τοὺ πνεύματος, οἱ μὲν “Osipw, ὁ οἱ δὲ Σάραπιν; οἱ δὲ 
Σωθὶ Αἰγυπτιστί: Inthe books called Heftes’s, or 
Hermaical, itis reported to have been written con- 
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cerning sacred names, thatthe power appointed to 
preside over the motion of the sun is called by the 
Egyptians Horus (as by the Greeks Apollo) and 
that, which presides over the air and wind, is called 
by some Osiris, by others. Sarapis, and by others 
Sothi, in the Egyptian language.—Now these sa- 
cred namesin Plutarch seem to be several names of 
God ; and therefore, whether these Hermaic‘books 
ef his were the same with those in Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, such as were supposed by the Egyp- 
tians to have been written by Hermes Trismegist 
himself, or other books written by Egyptian 
priests, according .to the tenor of this doctrine ; 
‘we may by the way observe,: that, according to - 
the Hermaical or Trismegistic doctrine, one and 
the same. Deity was worshipped under several 
names and notions, according to its several: ‘pow- 
ers and virtues, manifested in the world; :which 
is a thing afterwards more to be insisted on. 
Moreover, it hath been generally. believed, that 
_-L.: Apuleius Madaurensis, an eminent Platonic 
philosopher, and zealous assertor of Paganism, 
‘was the translator of the Asclepian dialogue of 
_ Hermes Trismegist out.of Greek into’ Latin; 
which therefore hath ‘been accordingly published 
with: Apuleius’s works. And Barthius affirms, 
that St. Austin does somewhere expressly impute 
this version to Apuleius; but we confess we have 
not yet met with the place. However, there 
‘ geems to. be no sufficient reason, why Colvius 
should call this into question from the style and 
Latm. Again, itis certain, that Jamblichus doth 
not only mention these Hermaic books, under 
the name of τὰ φερόμενα ὡς Ἑρμοῦ, the books that 
are carried up and down as Hermes’s, or volgar\y 
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imputed to him; but also vindicate them from 
the imputation of imposture. Not as if there 
were. any suspicion at all of that, which Causan- 
bon is so confident of, that: these Hermaic books 
-were all forged by Christians; but because some 
might thea possibly imagine them to have been 
_ gounterfeited by philosophers; wherefore it will. 
‘be convenient here to set down the whole passage 
of Jamblichus * concerning it, as it is in the Greek. 
MS. διευκρινηθέντων οὖν τούτων οὕτως, καὶ τῶν ἐν τοῖς συγν 
γράμμασιν οἷς λέγει ἐπιτετυχηκέναι, σαφής ἐστιν ἡ adver’ - 
τὰ μὲν γὰρ φερόμενα, ὦ we Ἕρμου," 'Ἑρμαικὰς περιέχει δόξας, 
εἰ καὶ τῇ τῶν φιλοσόφων γλώττῃ πηλλάκις χρῆται" μετα» 
γέγραπται γὰρ ἀπὸ τῆς Αἰγυπτίας. γλώττης. ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρῶν 
φιλοσοφίας οὐκ ἀπείρως ἐχόντων. Χαιρήμων. δὲ, &c.. 
These things being thus discussed and determined, 
the solution of that difficulty, from those books 
which Porphyrius saith he met withal, (namely the | 
Hermaics, and those writings of Cheremon) will be 
clear and easy. For the books vulgarly imputed 
to Hermes do really contain the Hermaic opi- 
nions and doctrines in them, although they often 
speak the language of philosophers; the reason. 
whereof js, because they were translated out df 
the Egyptian tongue by men not unaequainted 
with philosophy. But Cheremon and those others, 
&c.—Where it is first observable, that Jambli- 
chus doth not affirm these Hermaic books to have 
heen’ written by Hermes Trismegist himself, he | 
calling them only τὰ φερόμενα we Ἑρμοῦ, the books 
that were carried about as Hermes’s.—But that 
which he affirmeth of them is this, that they. did . 
really contain the Hermaical opinions, ‘and de: 


* Sect. viii. cap. iv. p. 160. edit. Gale. 
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‘rive their original from Egypt.—Again, whereas 
some might then possibly suspect, that these 
Hermaic books had been counterfeited by Greek 
philosophers, and contained nothing but the 
Greek learning in them, because they speak so 
much the philosophic language ; Jamblichus gives 
an account of this also, that the reason hereof 
was because they were translated out of the 
Egyptian latguage by men skilled in the Greek 
philosophy—who therefore added something of 
their own phrase and notion to them. It is true, 
indeed, that most of these Hermaic books, which 
now we have, seem to have been written origin- 
ally in Greek ; notwithstanding which, others. 
of them, and particularly those that are now lost, 
as ra Teva, and the like, might, as Jamblichus 
here affirmeth, have been translated out of the: 
Egyptian tongue, but by their translators disguised 
with philosophic language, and other Grecanic 
things intermixed with them. Moreover, from the 
forecited passage of. Jamblichus we may clearly 
collect, that-Perphyrius in his epistle to Anebo; 
the: Egyptian priest (of which epistle there are 
only some small fragments left*). did also make 
mention of. these Hermaic writings; and whereas 
he found the writings of Cheremon to be contra- 
dictious to them, therefore desired to be resolved 
by that Egyptian priest, whether the doctrine of 
those Hermaie books were genuine and truly | 
_ Egyptian or no. Now, Jamblichus in his answer 
here affirmeth, that the doctrine of the ancient~ 
Hermes, or the Egyptian theology, was as:to the’ 
substance truly represented in those books, (vul- 


2 These fragments are prefixed to Dr. Gale’s edjtion of Jamblichus, 
de Myst. Aigyptior. Ὁ a : 
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garly imputed to Hermes) but not so by Cheres 
mon. Lastly, St. Cyril of Alexandria informs 
Contes Jui- us, that there was an edition οὗ these 
ἈΣῊΡ sit. Hermaic or Trismegistic books (conn 
Spanhem.] piled together) formerly made at Atheus | 
under this title, ‘Eouatxd πεντεκαίδεκα βιβλία, fifteen _ 
Hermaic books.—Which Hermaics, Casaubon, 
conceiving them to have been published. before 
- Jamblichus’s time, took them for thosé Salaminiaca, 
which he found in the Latin translations of Jam- 
blichus,. made by Ficinus and Scutellius; where 
as, indeed, he was here abused by those transe 
lators, there being no such thing to be found in 
the Greek copy. But: the word ἀλμενικιακά, (not 
understood by them) being turned into Salam 
niaca, Casaubon therefore conjectured them to 
haye been those Hermaic books published at 
Athens, because Salamin was not far distant from - 
thence. Now, it cannot be doubted, but that 
this edition. of Hermaic books. at Athens was 
made by some philosopher or Pagans, and not 
by Christians ; this appearing also from the.words | 
of St. Cyril himself, where, having spoken of 
Moses and the agreement of Hermes. with him, 
— he adds, πεποίηται δὲ καὶ τούτου μνήμην, ἐν ἰδίαις guy: 
᾿ς γραφαῖς, ὃ συντεθεικὼς ᾿Αθήνῃαι τὰ ἐπίκλην. ‘Eppaixa πεν- 
τεκαίδεκα βιβλία. Of. which Moses also, who. contr 
piled and published the fifteen Hermaic books at 
Athens, makes mention in his own discourse—+ 
(annexed thereunto.) For thus we conceive that 

place is to be understood, that the Pagan pub-_ 
lisher of the Hermaic books himself took notice 
of some agreement, that was betwixt Moses and. 


8 EBxorct J. in Baronii Annal. p. 56. 
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Hermes. But bere it is to be noted, that because 
Hermes: and the Hermaic: books were in such 
great credit, not only among. the Christians, but 
‘algo the Greek and Latin Pagans,: therefore. were 
there sonie counterfeit writings-obtruded also un- 
dér that specious title; such as that ancient bo- 
‘tamic book mentioned by Galen, and those Christ- 
dan forgeries of later times, the .Poemander and 
Sermon on the Mount; which being not cited by 
any ancient father or writer, were both of them 
doubtless later than Jamblichus, who discovers ᾿ 
no suspicion of any Christian forgeries in this 
kind. 

But Casaubon, who contends, that all the theo- 
logic books imputed to Hermes Trismegist: were 
countérfeited ‘by Christians, affirms all the phi- . 
losophy, doctririe and learning of them (€xcept- 
ing what only is Christian in them) to be merely 
Platonical and Grecanical, but not at all Egyp- 
tian: thence concluding, that these books were 
‘forged by such Christians, as were skilled in the 
‘Platonic or Grecanic learning. But first, it is 
‘here considerable, that since Pythagorism, Pla- 
tonism and the Greek learning in general was in 

‘great part derived’ from the Egyptians, it cannot 
‘be concluded, thdt whatsoever is Platonical or 
‘Grecanical, therefore was not Egyptian. The 

‘only instance; that Casaubon insists upon, is this 
- dogma in the Trismegistic books, that nothing in 
the world perisheth, and that death is not the de- 
‘struction, but change and translation of ‘things 
only—which, because he finds amongst soine of 
the Greek philosophers, he resolves to be pecu- 
liar to them only, and not common with the Egyp- 

tians: But since the chief design and tendency 
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of that. dogma was plainly to maintain the πηγάς 
tality, pre-existence and transmigration of souls, 
which doctrine was unquestionably derived from 
. the Egyptians; there is little reason to doubt bast 
that this dogma was itself Egyptian 4180. Arid. 
Pythagoras, who was the chief propagator of this 
doctrine amongst the Greeks, οὐδὲν οὐδὲ γίγνεσθαι οὐδὲῪ 
φθείρεσθαι τῶν ὄντων, that no real entity-(in generations 
and corruptions) was made or destroyed-—accord- 
ing to those Ovidian verses before cited, 
Nec perit in toto quicquam, mihi credite, mundo, ᾿ 


Sed variat faciemque novat. Nascique vooatur 
Incipere esse. aliud, &e. 


did in all probability derive it,. together with its 
superstructure, (the pre-existence and _. transmj- 
gration of souls, at once from the Egyptians. But. 
it is observable, that the Egyptians had also a 
peculiar ground of their own for this dogma (which 
we do not find insisted upon by the Greek 
philosophers) and it is thus expressed in the © 
eighth of Ficinus’s Hermetic books or chapters ; 
εἰ δεύτερος θεὸς ὁ κόσμος, καὶ ζώον ἀθάνατον, ἀδύνατόν & tore 
tov a@avarov ζώου μέρος τι ἀποθανεῖν' πάντα δὲ τὰ ἐν. τῷ 
κόσμῳ “μέρη ἐστὶ τοῦ κόσμου, μάλιστα δὲ ὁ ἄνθρωπος τὸ 
λογικὸν ζώον: If the world be a second god and 
an immortal animal, then is it impossible, that | 
any part of this immortal animal should perish 
or come to nothing; but all things in the world 
are parts of this great mundane animal, and 
chiefly man, who is a rational animal.—Which 
same notion we find also insisted on in the As- 
clepian dialogue; ‘‘ Secundum deum hunc crede, 
o Asclepi, omnia gubernantem, omniaque mun- 
dana illustrantem animalia, Si enim animal, 
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nundus;, vivens, semper et fuit et est: et erit, 
nihil in mundo mortale est: viventis enim uni- 
Uséujusque partis, que in ipso mundo, sicut in 
tino’ eodemque animale semper vivente, nullus est 
- mortalitatis locus.” ~Where though the Latin be 
a little ‘imperfect, yet the sense is this: You are 
to believe the world, Ὁ Asclepius, to be a second 
god governing all things, and illustrating all mun- 
‘dane animals. Now if the world be a living ani- 
mal, and immortal, then there is nothing mortal 
init, there being no place for mortality as to any 
living part or member of that mundane animal, 

that always liveth_—Notwithstanding which, we 
deny not, but that though Pythagoras first de- 
rived this notion from the Egyptians, yet heand his» 
followers might probably improve the same farther 
(as Plato tells us, that the Greeks generally did 
what they received from the Barbarians) namely, 
to the taking away the qualities and forms of bo- 
dies, and resolving all corporeal things into mag- 
nitude, figure and motion. But that there is in- 
deed some of the old Egyptian learning con- 
tained in these Trismegistic books now extant, 
shall be clearly proved afterwards, when we come 
to speak of that grand mystery of the Egyptian 
theology (derived by Orpheus from them) that 
God is all.- To conclude Jamblichus’s judgment 
in this case ought without controversy to be far 
preferred before Casaubon’s, both by reason of 
his great antiquity, and his being much better 
skilled, not only in the Greek, but also the Egyp- 
tian learning; that the books imputed to Hermes 
T rismegist did ‘Eppaixac περιέχειν δόξας, really con- 
tain the Hermaic opinions, though they spake. 
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sometimes the. language of the Greek philose- 
phers. 

_ Wherefore, upon all these considerations, we, 
conceive it reasonable to conclude, that though, 
there have been some Hermaic books counter-- 
feited by Christians, since Jamblichus’s time, 
as namely the Po:mander and the Sermon on the 
Mount concerning Regeneration, neither of which. 
is found cited by any ancient father; yet there. 
were other Hermaic books,. which though not, 
written by Hermes Trismegist himself, nor all.of. 
them in the Egyptian language, but some of them;. 
in Greek, were truly Egyptian, and did, for the. 
substance of them, contain. the Hermaic doctrine,, 
Such probably were. those mentioned by the an-, 
cient fathers, but. since lost, as the τὰ Teva, which, 
seems to have been a discourse concerning the 695: 
mogonia, and the ra διεξοδικὰ, and the like. And 
such also may some. of these Hermaic books be, 
that are still extant; as to instance particularly,, | 
the Asclepian dialogue, entitled in. the Greek ὁ 
τέλειος λόγος, the perfect oratiog—and jn all proba-, 
bility translated into Latin by Apuleius. For it: 
can hardly be imagined, that he who was so de-. 
vout a Pagan, so learned a philosopher, and.so: 
witty a.man, should be so far imposed upon by a 
counterfeit Trismegistic book, and mere Christian 
cheat, as to bestow translating upon it, and re-.. 
commend it to the world, as that which was ge-. 
nuinely Pagan. But, however, whether Apuleius, . 
were the translator of this Asclepian dialogue or. 
no, it is evident, that. the spirit of it is not at all ~ 
Christian, but rankly Pagan; one instance where-: 
of we have, in its glorying of a power, that men. 
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have of making gods; upon which account St, 
Austin " thought fit to concern himself in the con- 
fatation of it. Moreover, it being extant and vul- 
garly: known before Jamblichus’s time, it must - 
needs be included in his ra φερύμενα ὡς Ἕρμου, and 
consequently receive this attestation from him, 
that.it did contain not merely the Greekish, but 
the Hermaical and Egyptian doctrine... : 

-.. There are indeed some objections made against 
this, as first, from what we read in this p ¢o7,_. 

dialogue, concerning the purgation of 591 

the world, partly by water and partly by fire; 
“ Tunc ille Dominus et pater Deus, primipoteps, | 
et unus. gubernator mundi,: intuens in-mores fac- 
᾿ taque hominum, voluntate sua (que est dei benig- 
nitas) vitiis resistens, et corruptele errorem revo. 
cans, malignitatem omnem. vel alluvione diluens,- 
_ Yel igne consumens, ad antiquam faciem mundum 
revocabit.’ When the world becomes thus .dege- 
nerate, then that Lord-and Father, the supreme 
God, and the only governor of the world, behold-. 
ing the manners and deeds of men, by his will 
(which is his benignity) always resisting vice, and 
_ restoring things from their degeneracy, will either 
wash away the malignity of the world by water, 
or else consume it by fire, and restore it to its an- 
eient form again.—But ‘since we find in Julius 
Firmicus,’ that there was ἃ tradition amongst the 
Egyptians, concerning the apocatastasis of the 
world, partim per κατακλυσμὸν, partim per ἐκπύρωσιν, 
partly by inundation-and partly by conflagration 
—this objection can signify nothing. Wherefore 


' -® De Civitate Dei, lib. viii. cap. XXxiii. ἢ. 162. tom. vii. i. open. 
b Matheseos, lib. iii. cap. i. p..34 
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there is another objection, that hath some mord 
plausibility, from that. prophecy, which we find 
in this Asclepius, concerning the overthrow of 
the Egyptian Paganism (ushered in with mucl: 
Jamentation) in these words; “ Tunc terra ista, 
sanctissima sedes delubrorum, sepulchrorum erit © 
mortuorumque plenissima:” then this land of 
Egypt, formerly the most holy seat of the religi« 
eus temples of the gods, shall be every where 
Civ. D. L vii, full of the sepulchres of dead men. The 
c-sxvi.[p.166. sense whereof is thus expressed by St. 
epex} § Austin: “ Hoe videtur dolere, quod mé 
morie martyrum nostrorum templis eorum delu» 
brisque succederent; utii, qui hec legunt, animo. 
a nobis averso atque perverso, putent a Paganis 
deos cultos fuisse in templis, a nobis autem coli 
mortuos in sepulchris:” He seems to lament this, 
that the memorials of our martyrs should succeed — 
in the place of their temples; that so they, who 
read this with a perverse mind, might think, that 
by the Pagans the gods were worshipped in tem- 
ples, but by us (Christians) dead men in sepuk 
chres.— Notwithstanding which, this very thing 
seems to have had its accomplishment too soon — 
after, as may be gathered from these passages of 
De Car.G.A, Lheodoret: καὶ γὰρ αὐτῶν τῶν καλουμένων 
L ahaa θεῶν τὴν μνήμην, ἐκ τῆς τῶν ἀνθρώπων εξή- 
λειψαν. (οἱ μάρτυρες) διανοία" Now the 
martyrs have utterly abolished and blotted out 
of the minds of men the memory of those, who 
were formerly called gods.—And again, τοὺς γὰρ 
οἰκείους νεκροὺς. ὁ δεσπότης ἀντεισῆξε τοῖς ὑμετέροις θεοῖς, 
_ καὶ τοὺς μὲν φρούδους ἀπέφηνε; τούτοις δὲ τὸ ἐκείνων ἀπένειμε 
γέρας, &c. Our Lord hath now brought his dead 

(that is, his martyrs) into the room and place ' 
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(that is, the temples) of the gods ; whom he hath 
sent. away empty, and bestowed their honoar 
upon thése.his martyrs.- For now instead of the 
festivals of Jupiter and Bacchus, are celebrated . 
those. of Peter and Paul, Thomas and Sergius, 
and other holy martyrs.— Wherefore this being so 
shrewd and plain a description:in the Agclepian, 
Dialogue of what really happened i io the Christian | 
world, it.may.seem suspicious, that it was rather 
ahistory, written after the event, than a prophecy. | 
before it, as it pretends to be: it very much re- 
sembling that complaint of. Eunapius Sardianus 
in the life of Aidesius,*. when the Christians had 
demolished the temple of. Serapis in Egypt, seiz- 
jug upen .its riches and treasure, that instead of 
the gods,. the monks then gave. Divine honour 
to. certain vile and. flagitious persons deceased, 
called by the name of martyrs.. Now if this be 
granted, this book must needs be counterfeit and 
supposititious. Nevertheless, St. Austin enter- 
tained. no such suspicion concerning this Ascle- 
pian, passage, as if it had been a history written 
after the fact, that is, after the sepulchres and me- 
morials of the martyrs came to be so frequented ; 

he supposing this baok.to be unquestionably of 
greater antiquity. Wherefore he concludes it to. 
be a prophecy or prediction made instinctu : falla- 
cis spirttus, by the instinct or suggestion of some . 
evil spirit ;—they sadly then presaging the ruin of 
their own empire, Neither was this Asclepian 
Dialogue. only ancienter than St. Austin, but it is 
cited by Lactantius Firmianus” also under the 
name of ὁ τέλειος λόγος, the perfect oration—as was 


_* In Vitis ‘Sop histaruqi, p. 8᾽, 85. edit. Plantin. | 
® Divinar. Instit. lib. iv. cap. vi. Ῥ. 418. 
VOL, I. L 
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said before, and that as a thing then reputed of 
gréat antiquity. Wherefore, ‘n.all probability, 
this Asclepian passage was written before that 
described event had its accomplishment, And 
indeed if Antoninus the philosopher (as the .fare- 
mentioned Eunapias* writes) did predict the very 
same thing, that after his decease, that. magni- 
ficent temple of Serapis in. Egypt, together with 
the rest, should be demolished, καὶ τὰ ἱερὰ τάφους 
γενήσεφθαι, and the temples of the gods turned inte 
sepulchres—why might not this Egyptian or Tris- 
megistic writer receive the like inspiration or tra 
dition; or at least make the same conjecture?. : 
But there is yet another objection made against 
tipiz. veap.vi. the sincerity of this Asclepian dialogue, 
[Dirin. ἴθ. from Lactantius’s citing a passage out 
of it for the second person in. the Trinity, 
the Son of God; Hermes in eo libro (saith Lac- 
tantius) qui o τέλειος λόγος inscribitur, his usus est 
verbis, ὃ κύριος. καὶ ὁ. πάντων ποιητὴς, ὃν θεὸν καλεῖν 
νενομίκαμεν, ἐπεὶ τὸν δεύτερον ἐ ἐποίησε θεὸν, ὁρατὸν καὶ 
αἰσθητὸν (αἰσθητὸν δέ φημι: ov διὰ τὸ > αἰσθέσθαι αὐτὸν, περὶ γὰῤ 
τούτου οὐκ. ἔστι πότερον αὐτὸς αἴσθοιτο, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι εἰς αἴσθησιν, 
ὑποπ ἐμπει, καὶ εἰς νοῦν) ἔ ἐπεὶ τοῦτον ἐποίησε, τ ρώτον, καὶ μό- 
νον, καὶ ἕνα, καλὸς δὲ ἐφάνη αὐτῷ, καὶ πληρήστατος πάντων 
τῶν ἄγαθν, ἡγίασέ. τε καὶ πάνυ ἐφίλησεν ὡς ἴδιον τόκον" 
Which we find in Apuleius’s Latin translation 
sg, thus rendered; ** Dominus et omnium 
| conformator, quem recte Deum dicimus; 
a se secundum deum fecit, qui videri et sentiri pos- 
sit; quem secundum [deum] sensibilem ita dixe- 
rim, non ideo quod ipse sentiat (de hoc enim an 
ipse sentiat annon alio dicemus tempore) sed 69 
quod videntium sensus incurrit:) quoniam ergo 


* Ubi sapra, Ὁ p- 76.. 
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hunc. ferit, ex se. primum,. et a se. secundum, , i- 
susque est.ei pulcher, utpote qui est omnium bo- 
‘nitate plenissimus, amavit eum ut divinitatis.sue 
prolem” (for se tt-ought to be read, and not pa- 
trem, it: bemg πόκον in the-Greek).. The Lord and 
Maker of all; whom we rightly:call God, when 
he had miade a second God, visible and: sensible (I 
say; sensible, not actively, because himself hath 
sense; for concerning this, whether he have sense 
pr-no, we shall speak elsewhere but passively; 
beeause he incurs into our senses), this being his 
first-and only production, seemed both beautiful 
to him, and most full of all good, and therefore 
he loyed him dearly.as his own offspring.——Which 
᾿ Jectantius, and after -him St. Austin,* under 
standing of the perfect Word of God; or eternal 
Acyor, made use. of it as-a-testimony against the 
Pagans for the confirmation of Christianity ;.they 
taking it for granted, that this Hermaic. book was 
genuinely ‘Egyptian, and :did: répresent. the doc- 
triue of the ancient Hermes: Trismegist. - Bué 
‘Dionysius Petavius, > and other later writers, wni= 
derstanding this place in the same. sense with 
Lactantius and St. Austin, have made a.quite dif 
ferent use of it, namely, ‘to infer-from:thence, that 
this.book was spurious.and-counterfeited by some 
Christian. ΤῸ which we reply, first, that if. this 
Hermaic writer had acknowledgedan eternal Avyoe; 
or, Word of.God, and called it a second God and. 
the Son of.God; he had: done: no more ‘in this © 
_ than Philo the Jew ‘did, who speaking of this 
same: Λόγος expressl y callsi it δεύτερον ὃ θεὸν and mpi 


a « Vide Libram contra quingue Hareses, cap. ili, Ρ. 8. ‘tom, viii. 
oper. Appénd. ε 
+b” Dogmat. Theoltom. ii, lib. i ii. de Trinit. cap:ii. δ 4. p.2. 
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υἱὸν θεοῦ, the second God and the first-begot- 

ten Son of God. Notwithstanding which, those 
writings of Philo’s are not at all suspected. And 
_ Origen affirms, that some of the ancient 

, ‘InGe. - philosophers did the like: “ Multi phi- 
losophorum veterum, unum esse deom, — 

qui cuncta crearit, dixerunt; atque in hoc con- © 
sentiunt legi. Aliquanti autem ‘ho¢ adjiciunt, 
quod Deus cuncta per verbum suum fecerit et 
regat, et verbum Dei sit, quo cuncta moderentur; - 
in hoe non solum tegi, sed et evangelio quoque | 
censona scribant.” Many of the old philosophers ᾿ 
(that is, all besides a few atheistic ones) have said, ° 

_ that there is one God who created all things, and Ὁ 
these agree with the law: but some add farther, - 
that God made all things ‘by his Word; and that 
it is the Word of God, by which ail things are 
_ governed; and these write consonantly not only 
to the law, bat also to the gospel.— But whether 
Philo * derived this: doctrine from the Greek phi- 
losophers, or from Egyptians and Hermes Tris- 
megist, he being an Alexandrian, may well be a 
Gon Jul. 5... question. For St. Cyril doth indeed cite 
Ρ. 38... = several passages out of Hermaic writings 
then extant to this very purpose. We shall only 
set down. one of them here; ὁ κόσμος ἔχει ἄρχοντα 
ἐπικείμενον δημιουργὸν λόγον. τοῦ πάντων δεσπότου, ὃς μετ᾽ 
᾿ξκεῖνον πρώτη δύναμις, ἀγένητος, ἀπέραντος, ἐξ ἐκείνου 
προκύψασα, καὶ ἐπίκειται, καὶ ἄρχει τῶν δὶ αὐτοῦ δη- 
μιονυργηθέντων" ἔστι δὲ τοῦ παντελείου πρόγονος καὶ 
τέλειος καὶ γόνιμος υἱός. The world hath ἃ governor 
set over it, that Word of the Lord of all which 
was the maker of it; this is the first power 
* Vide Joan. Clerici Comment in xviii. priora Commata Evangel. 


Joannis in Hammondi Novy. Feat. tom. i. p. 396. et Epist. Critic. viii. 
p. 223, 
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after himself, uncreated, infinite, looking out from 
him, and ruling over all. things that weré made by 
him; this is the perfect and genuine Son of, the 
. first ‘omniperfect Being.— Nevertheless the author 
of the τέλειος λόγος, or Asclepian Dialogue, in that 
forecited passage of. his, by his second God, the 
son of. the first, meant no such thing at all as the 
Christian: Logos, or second person of the Trinity, 
but only the visible world. Which is so plain 
from the. words: themselves, that it. is a wonder 
how Lactantius and St. Austin ‘could interpret . 
them otherwise, he making therein a question, 
whether this second God were [actively] sen- 
sible or no. But the same is farther. manifested 
from. other places of that Dialogue, as.this ‘for 
example: « JAternitatis Dominus Deus primus est, 

_secundus est mundus;” The Lord of eternity is 
the first God, but the second God js. the world.— 
And again, “‘Summus qui dicitur. Deus rector 
gubernatorque sensibilis Dei, ejus qui in se com- 
plectitur omuem locum, emnemque rerum sub- 
stantiam ;” The supreme God is the governor of 
that ‘sensible god, which contains in it all place 
and all the substance of things.—And that this 
was indeed apart of the Hermaic or Egyptian 
theglogy, that the visible world animated was a 
second god, and.the son of the first .God,, ap- 
pears also from-those Hermaic books published hy 
Ficinus, and vulgarly called Pemander, though 
that be:only the first of them. There hath, been 
ane passage already cited out of the eighth book, 
δεύτερος θεὸς ἅ κύσμος, the. world is a second god.— 
After which followeth more to the same purpose ; 
πρῶτος γὰρ πάντων ὄντως, αἴδιος Καὶ ἀγένητος, καὶ δημιουρ- 
γὸς τῶν ὅλων θεός. δεύτερος δὲ ὁ κατ΄ εἰκόνα οντοῦ 


᾿ 180 THAT OTHER TRISMRGISTIC BOOKS” 
ὑπ᾿ αὐτοῦ Ὁ γενόμενος Κ καὶ ὑπ᾿ αὐτοῦ συνεχόμενος. καὶ τρορόμενος 
καὶ ἀθανατιζόμενος ὡς ὑπ᾽ ἰδίον πατρός ~The first God ἰδ 
that-eternal unmade maker-of all things; the:se- 
cond is he that is made according to the image of 
the first; which 18. contained, cherished, or now 
rished and immortalized .by him, as by his own: Ὁ 
pareat, by whom.it is made an immortal -animal.—— 
So:again in the ninth book, πατὴρ δ΄ θεὸς τοῦ κόσμον, 
καὶ. ὁ μὲν κόσμος υἱὸς τοῦ (θεοῦ, God ‘is the father of 
the world,. and the world is the son of God.— 
And in-the twelfth, 0 δὲ σύμπας. κόσμος οὗτος oO ) μέγάφ 


τς, βεὸς καὶ τοῦ μείζονος εἰκών, this whole world is 8 great 


god, and the image of ἃ greater.— ; 

Asfor the other Hermetic or. Trismegisticbooks,;. 
ptiblished partly by Ficinus and. partly: by : Patri- - 
_ cius, we cannot confidently condemn any of them — 

for Christian cheats or impostures, save only: the 
Peemander, and the ‘Sermon.in the Mount con 
cerning Regeneration, the first and. thirteenth of 
Ficinus’s chapters or books. . Neither of.:which 
books 18. cited by.any of.the ancient fathers, and- 
therefore uiay be: presumed not: to have been. 
᾿ς extant.in Jamblichus’s ‘time, but: more lately 
forged; and that probably. by one and the self- 
same hand, since. the writer of the latter. (the 
Sermon in. the Mount) makes mention of the:former 
(that: is, the.-Peemander) in the-close.of it.. For 
that, which. Casaubon - objects against the fourth 
of. Ficinus’s books. or chapters. (entitled _ the 
‘Crater,) seems not: very considerable, it. being- 
questionable, whether by the Crater any such 
thing. were there meant. as the Christian Baptis- 
terion. Wherefore, as for all the rest. of those 
Hermaic books, especially such of them as being 
cited by ancient fathers, may be presumed to 
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have been extant ‘before. Jamblichué’s ‘tinie; we 
know. no reason why we.should not concur with 
that learned philosopher in his judgment concern- 
ing them, that though they often speak the lan- 
guage of philosophers, and .were not written by — 
Hermes Trismegist himself, ‘yet they do’ really 
contain δόξας ‘Epaaidc, Heérmaical opinions, οἱ 
the Egyptian ᾿ἀοοίτ 6: The ninth’ of Ficinus's . 
books mentions ‘the Asclepian Dialogue, uider 
the Greek title of ὁ τέλειος λόγος, pretending to- 
have been written by the same hand ; ᾿χθὲς ὦ ὦ “As 
σκλήπιε, τὸν τέλειον ἀποδέδωκα Δόγον, νῦν ot ἀναγκαῖον 
ἡγοῦμαι ἀκόλουθον' ἐ ἐκείνῳ, ‘Kat τὸν πέρὶ ᾿αἰσθήσεως. 'χόγον ; 
διἐξελθεῖν The meaning of which place (not under- 
stood by the translator) is this: -I lately ublished 
(Ὁ Asclepius).the book entitled ὁ Τέλειος Xoyac (or 
thé perfect oration) and tiow [ judge it’ necessary, 
‘in ‘pursuit of thé same, to discgursé concerning — 
sense.—Which book, as. well as the. perfect ora- 
tion, is cited by Lactantius:* As is alao the tenth 
of Ficintis, called the Clavia, which does not 
only pretend to be of kin to theninth, and con- 
sequently to the. Asclepius likewise, but also to 
contain in it an epitome. of that Hermaiv ‘book. 
called τὰ γενικὰ, mentioned in.‘Ensébius’s Chro- 
nicon, » τὸν χθὲς λόγον, ὦ ᾿Ασκλήκπιέ,. σοι ἀνίθηκα, τὸν 
δὲ σήμερον δικαιόν ἐστι. τῷ Tar. ἀναθεῖναι, ἐ carat Kal roy 
Γενικών Λόγων, τῶν πρὸς αὐτὸν λελαχημένων ε ἐστὶν ἐπιτομή. 
My former discourse was dedicated to thee, Ο. 
Asclepius, ' but this to Tatitis, it being an epi 
tonie of those Genica that were delivered to him: 
Which Γενικὰ are thus again afterward mentioned 
in the same ‘book, ovk ἤκουσας ἐν τοῖς Γενικοῖς, ὅτι 
* Vide Divin. Instit. lib. ii. cap. xv. p.254. 
" © Vide Soalig. ad Greeoa Eusebii, p. 409. 
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ἀπὸ μιᾶς ᾿ψυχῆς τῆς τοῦ παντὸς πᾶσαι αἱ ψυχαί". εἰσιν 3 4 
᾿νε you net heard in the Genica, that all souls 
are derived from one soul of the universe’—Neither 
ef which two places were understood by Ficinas. 
But doubtless this latter Hermaic book had some- 
thing foisted into it, because there is a manifest 
" contradiction found therein; forasmuch as that 
. transmigration of human souls into brutes, which ὁ 

da the former part thereof is asserted after the 

“Egyptian way, we καταδίκη ψυχῆς κακῆς, aS the just 

‘punishment of the wicked-—is afterwards cried 

‘down and condemned in it, as the greatest error. 
And. the eleventh and twelfth following books 
seem to us to be as Egyptian as any of the rest; 
as also does that long book. entitled κόρη κύσμου, 
the thirteenth in Patricius: Nay, it ig observable, 
that even those yery books themselves, that are 
so justly suspected:-and condemned for Christian 
forgeries, have something of the Hermaical or 
Egyptian philosophy, here and there interspersed 
in them. As, for example, when in the Pa- 
mander God is twice called ἀρῥενόθηλιις, male and 
female together :—this seems to have been Egyp- 
tian (and derived from thence by Orpheus) ac-~ 
cording to that elegant passage in the Aselepian 
‘Dialogue concerning God: ‘ Hic ergo, qui solus 
est omnia, utriusque sexus fcecunditate: plenissi- 
mus, semper voluntatis suze pregnans; parit sem- ~ 
per quicquid voluerit' procreare :” he therefore, Ὁ 
who alane is all things, and most full of the fe- 
cundity of both sexes, being always pregnant of | 
his own will, always produceth whatsoever he 
pleaseth.—Again, when death is thus described Ὁ 
in it, παραδιδόναι τὸ: σώμα εἰς ἀλλοίωσιν καὶ τὸ εἶδος, 
ὃ εἶχες, εἰς agavic γίνεσθαι, to be nothing else but the 
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change of the body, and the form or life’s passing. 
into the invisible-—This agreeth with that in the 
eleventh book or chapter: τὴν μεταβολὴν θάνατόν 
εἶναι, διὰ τὸ μὲν σῶμα διαλύεσθαι, τὴν δὲ ζωὴν εἰς τὸ ἀφανὲς 
χωρεῖν: That death is nothing but a change, it 
being onby the dissolution of the body, and the 
life or soul’s passing into the invisible-or incon- 
spicuous.—In which book it is also affirmed of - 
the world, γίνεσθαι μέρος αὐτοῦ καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν ἐν τώ 
ἀφανεῖ, that every day some part or other of it goes 
into the invisible, or into Hades ;—that is, does not 
utterly perish, but only disappears to our sight, 
it being either translated into some other place, or 
changed into another form.—And accordingly it. 
is said of animals, in the twelfth book, διαλύεται, 
"οὐχ ἵνα ἀπόληται, ἄλλ᾽ ἵνα νέα γένηται, that they are 
dissolved by death, not that they might be de- 
‘stroyed, but made again anew.—As it is also there 
‘affirmed of the world, that it doth πάντα ποιεῖν καὶ 
εἰς ἑαυτὸν ἀποποιεῖν, make all things out of. itself, 
and again unmake them ‘into itself; καὶ διαλύων - 
πάντα dvayeot, and that dissolving all things it 
doth perpetually renew them.—For that nothing 
in the whole world utterly perisheth, as it is often 
declared elsewhere in these Trismegistic writings, 
. 86 particularly in this twelfth ‘book of Ficinus, 
σὐμηὰς ὁ κόσμος ἀμετάβλητος, τὰ δὲ μέρη αὐτοῦ πάντα͵ 
Ἱμεταβλητά, οὐδὲν δὲ φθαρτὸν ἢ ἀπολλύμενον᾽' The whole 
‘world is unchangeable, only the parts of it being 
alterable ; and this so, as that none of these nei- 
ther utterly perisheth, or is absolutely destroyed ; 
Ἐπ πῶς μέρος τὶ δύναται φθαρῆναι τοῦ ἀφθάρτου, ἢ ἀπολέσθαι 
ri τοῦ θεοῦ ; for how can any part of that be cor- 
rupted, which is incorruptible, or any thing of 
God perish or go to nothing r—all which, by Ga- 
saubon’s leave, we take to have been originally 
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Egyptian doctrine, and thence in part afterward 
' transplanted into Greece. Moreover, when in the” 
Poemander God is styled more than ofce φώς “καὶ 
ζωὴ, light and life—this seems to have'béen Egyp- : 
tian also, because it was Orphical. In like 
manner the appendix to the Sermon in' the’ Mount, 
called ὑμνωδία κρυπτὴ, ΟΥ̓ the occult cantion, hath 
some strains of the Egyptian theology } in it, which: 
will be afterward mentioned. - 

“The result of our present discourse is’ this; thut 
though some of the Trismegistic books were either 
_ wholly counterfeited, or else had'certam supposé- 
titious passages-inserted into them by someChrist. 
ian hand, yet there being others of them orig 
nally Egyptian, or which, as tothe substance of 
_ them, do contain Hermaical or Egyptian dec-. 
trines (in all which one supreme Deity is every 
where asserted) we may well conclude from hence, ᾿ 
that the Egyptians had an acknowledgment 
amongst them of onesupreme Deity. And herein 
several of the ancient fathers have gone before uss 
as first-of all Justin Martyr,* “Appwy wa-yxpupov τὸν 
θεὸν οὐομάζει, Ἕρμης δὲ σαφώς καὶ φανερῶς λέγει, θεὸν 
ψοῆσάι μέν ἐστι χαλεπὸν, φράσαι δὲ advvarov’ Ammon in 
his books calleth God most hidden ; and Hermes 
plainly declareth, that it 1s hard to conceive God, 
but impossible to express him.—Neither doth it 
follow that this latter ‘passage is counterfeit, as 
Casaubon concludes, because there is something 
like it in Plato’s Timeus, there being doubtless 
a very great agreement betwixt Platonism and: 
De Idol, van, the ancient Egyptian doctrine.—Thus’ 
[p-226. again St. Cyprian: “ Hermes quoque 
oper.) Trismegistus unum Deum loquitur, eum- 


~ 2 Cohortat, ad Graecos, Ὁ. 37. oper. 
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que dneffabilem.+ et inestimabilem: ‘confitetur 3” ᾿ 
Hermes Trismegist also acknowledgeth ope God, 
cenfessing him to be ineffable:and. inestimable ;— 
which. passage 1salso cited bySt.-Austin.*. Lac- 
tantins likewise.;: ‘Thoth antiquissimus 13, j'y 30.’ 
et instructissimus omni genere doctrine, Divs im Soa 
adeo: ei in: multarum rerum et artium — 
. scientia Trismegisti cognomen: imponeret; hic 
scripsit libros et/quidem multes, ad. cognitionem 
divinaram-rerum ‘pertinentes, in. quibus majesta- 
tem :summi et. sineularis . Dei asserit,- iisdemque 
‘neminibus appellat, quibus nos,- Deum et patrem. 
Ac-ne quis nomen ejus requireret ; ἀνώνυμον. esse 
 dixit.” . Thoth (that.is Hermes) the most ‘ancient 
and most instructed in all. kind of learning: :(for 
which: he was called ‘Trismegist) wrote books, 
and those many -belonging to the knowledge of. ΄ 
Divine: thiags,- wherein he asserts: the majesty-of 
one supreme Deity, calling him by the same-names 
that we:do, God.and Father; but:(lest any ‘one 
should require a proper name of him) affirming 
him: to be anosymous:—Lastly, St..Cyril? ‘bath. 
mauch. more. to:.the: same ipurpose also:"and we 
must confess,-that we have the rather here‘in- — 
sisted so-.much upon these Hermaie or Trisine- 
gistic: writings, that in this particular-we might | 
vindicate these-ancient fathers: from the impyta- Ὁ 
tion-either of fraud. and. Imposture, or of Sunplicity 
and. folly... - 
But that the Egyptians acknowledge, besides 
their many gods, one’ supreme and.all-compre- 
hending Deity, needs not. be proved from’ these 


8 ‘De Baptismo contra Donatistas, lib. vi. ᾿ Ixxxvil. Ρ. 126, tom. 
jx. oper. 
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."Trismegistic writings (concerning which we | 
leave others to. judge as they find cause) it 
otherwise appearing, not only because Orpheus. 
(who was an undoubted assertor of monarchy; 
‘or one first principle of all things) is generally 
affirmed to have derived his doctrine from the 
Egyptians; but also from plain and express” 
testimonies. For besides Apollonius Tyanwus’s 
affirmation concerning both . Indians 
and Egyptians, before cited, Plutarch . 
throughout. his whole book De Iside et Osiride, 
supposes the Egyptians thus to have asserted. one 
supreme Deity, they commonly calling him τὸν 
πρώτον θεὸν, the first God.—Thus in the beginning 
of that’ book he tells us, that the end of all the 
religious rites and mysteries of that Egyptian . 
‘goddess Isis, was ἢ τοῦ πρώτου, καὶ κυρίου, ᾿ καὶ 
νοητοῦ γνώσις, ὃν ἡ θεὸς παρακαλεῖ ζητεῖν, παρ᾽ αὐτῇ καὶ 
per αὐτῆς ὄντα καὶ συνόντα the knowledge of that 
first God, who is the Lord of all things, and only 
- Jotelligible.by the mind, whom this goddess ex- 
horteth men to seek, in her communion.—After 
which he declareth, that this first God of the 
Egyptians was accounted by thei an obscare 
and hidden Deity, and accordingly he gives the 
reason, why they made the crocodile to be a 
symbol of him: μόνου δέ φασιν ἐν ὑγρῷ 
| διαιτουμένου, τὰς ὄψεις v ὑμένα λεῖον καὶ διαφανῆ 
παρακαλύπτειν, ἐ εκ τοῦ μετώπου κατερχόμενον, ὥστε. βλέπειν 
μὴ βλεπόμενον. ὃ τῷ πρώτῳ θεῷ συμβέβηκεν. Because 
they say the crocodile is the only animal, which, 
living in the water, hath his eyes covered by a thin 
transparent membrane, falling down over them, 
by reason whereof it sees and is not seen; which 

is a thing that belongs to the first God, to see all 


Vol. ii. p. 22. 
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things, himself bemg not seen.— Though Plotarch: 
in: that place gives also another reason why the 
Egyptians made the crocodile a symbol of the 
Deity ; J οὐ μὴν οὐδὲ ὁ κροκόδειλος αἰτίας πιθανῆς apor- 
ῥοῦσὰν ἔσχηκε τιμὴν, ἀλλὰ μίμημα θεοῦ λέγεται γεγονέναι 
μόνος. μὲν ἄγλωσσος ὦ ὦν, φωνῆς γὰρ δ᾽ θεὸς λόγος ἀπροσδεής 
ἐστι, καὶ δὶ ἀψόφου βαίνων κἐλεύθου καὶ δίκης τὰ θνητὰ a ἄγει 
κατὰ δίκην" Neither were the Egyptians without a 
plausible reason for worshipping God symboli- 
ealty in the crocodile, that being said.to be an 
imitafion of God, in that it is the only animal 
without a tongue.. For the Divine λόγος, or reason, 
standing ‘not in need of speech, and going on. 
through a silent path of justice in the world, does 
without noise righteously govern and dispense all 
haman affairs.—In like manner, Horus Apollo in 
his Hieroglyphics*.tells us, that the Egyptians: 
ackriowledging a παντοκράτωρ and κοσμοκράτωρ, an 
omnipotent Being, that was the governor of the 
whole world, —did symbolically represent him by | 
a serpent, ἐν μέσῳ αὐτοῦ οἶκον μέγαν δεικνύοντες, ὁ γὰρ 
βασίλειος οἶκος αὐτοῦ ἐν τῷ Koopw, they picturing also 
a great hause or palace within its circumference, 
because the world is the royal palace ofthe Deity. 
— Which writer also gives us another reasdén, why 
the serpent was made to be the hieroglyphic of the 
Deity ; ; τὸ ὡς τροφῇ χρῆσθαι. τῷ ἑαυτοῦ σώματι, Lib. te. tk 

σημαίνει, τὸ πάντα ὅσα ἐκ τῆς θείας προνοίας Lr. 51} 
ἐν τῷ κύσμῳ γεννᾶται, ταῦτα πάλιν καὶ τὴν μείωσιν εἰς αὐτὸν 
λαμβάνειν.---Βασδιιδο the serpent feeding as it were 
upon itsown body, doth aptly signify, thatall things 
generated in the world by Divine Providence are 

again resolved into him.—And Philo Byblius,° — 


2 Lib. i. cap. Ixi. p. 15. 
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from Sanchoniathon, gives the same reason why 
thé serpent was deified by Taut, or the Egyptian 
Hermes, ὅτι αθάναξον Kai εἰς ἑαυτὸν ἀναλύεται, becayseit 
is iinmortal, and resolved -into. itself._Though 
sometimes the Egyptians added to the serpent alse 
a hawk, thus. complicating the hieroglyphic..of 
the. Deity ; according to that of.a famous Egyp- 
tian. priest in Eusebius, * ro πρώτον ὃν θειότατον, ὄφις. 
ἐστι ἱέρακος ἔχων μορφὴν, that (Π6 ἢγϑι. δηα divinest 
being of .4}} 18 symbolically represented by.a-sem 
pent baving. the head of a hawk.—And that » 
hawk: was also. sometimes used alone for 8. hiéro- 
glyphic of the Deity, -.appeareth ‘from - that..of 
Platarch, > that in the porch of an Egyptian tem- 
ple at Sais, were engraven these three hierogly- 
phics; a young man,.an old man, anda hawk; 
to. make up this sentence, that both the beginning 
and end. of human life dependeth upon God; .or — 
Providence. But:we have two more remarkable 
passages in the forementioned ‘Horus A pollo,‘ con: 
cerning the Egyptian theology, which must not be 
permitted ; the first this,srap. αὐτοῖς τοῦ παντὸς κόσμον, 
τὸ διηκόν ἐστι πνεῦμα, that according to them, thereia 
a spirit passing through the whole world, .to. wit, 
God.—And again, δοκεῖ αὐτοῖς. δίχα θεοῦ μηδὲ ὅλως συ- 
νεστάναι, it seemeth.to the: Egyptians, that nothing 
at. all consists without God.—In the next place, 
Jamblichus-was: a person, who had made it his 
business to inform himself. thoroughly concerning 
the theology. of the Egyptians, and who under. 
takes to give an account thereof, in. his answer: 
to Porphyrius’s epistle to Anebo, an Feypten 
* Przepar, Evang. lib. i. cap. X. p. 410 


> De Iside et Osiride, p. 363. - 
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priest; whose testimony therefore may well seem 
to deserve credit. And he first gives us asdmmary 
account of their theology after this manner :/ χωρισ- 
τὸς, ἐξρρημένος, μετέωρος, καὶ ἑκαθ᾽ ε ἑαυτὸν ὑπερηπλωσμένος τῶν 
ἕν. τῷ κόσμῳ δυνάμεών τε καὶ στοιχείων, ὁ τῆς γενέσεως: καὶ 
φύσεως ὅλης, καὶ τών ἐν αὐτοῖς στοιχείοις δυνάμεων πασῶν, 
αἴτιος θεός" ἄτε δὴ ὑπερέχων τούτου, ἄυλος, καὶ ἀσώματος, 
καὶ ὑπερφυὴς, ἀγένητός τε καὶ ἀμέριστος, ὅλος ἐξ ἑαντοῦ καὶ 
ἕν. ἑαυτῷ, ἀναφανεὶς, προηγεῖται πάντων τούτων, καὶ ἐν ἑαυτῷ 
τὰ ὅλα περιέχει; καὶ διότιμὲν συνείληφε πάντα, καὶ ὶ μεταδίδωσι» 

That God, who is the cause of generation and 
the whole nature, and of all the powers in the ele- 
ments themselves, is separate, exempt, elevated 
aboye, and expanded over, all the powers and ele- 
ments in the world. For being above the world, 

and transcending the same, immaterial, and. in- 
corporeal, supernatural, unmade, indivisible, ma- 
nifested wholly from himself, and in himself, he 
ruleth over all things, and i ip himself containeth all 
things. | And because he virtually comprehends 
all things, therefore does he impart and display the 
same from himself. — According to which excel- 
lent description. of the Deity, it is plain, that the 
Egyptians asserting one God that comprehends all 
things, could not possibly suppose a multitude af 
self-existent deities... In. which place, also, the ᾿ 
same Jamblichus? tells us, that as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic for material and corporeal things 
was mud or floating water, so they pictured God 
_ “jn lato arbore sedentem super Jutum ;” sitting 
upon: the lote-tree above the watery mud.—‘ Quod 
innuit Dei eminentiam altissimam, qua fit ut. nullo 
modo attingat lutum ipsum. Demonstratque Dei 


= Jamblich.-de Myster. Meyetior. sect. vii. capri. p: V5. 
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imperium intellectuale, quia loti arboris ‘omnia 
sunt rotunda tam frondes quam fructus,” &e:_ 
Which signifies the transcendent eminency of the. 
_ Deity above the matter, and its intellectual empire 
over the world; because both the leaves and fruit 
of that tree are round, representing the motion of 
intellect.—Again, he there adds also, that. the 
Egyptians sometimes pictured God sitting.at the 
. helm of a ship.. But afterward, in the. 
same book, he sums up the: queries, 
which Porphyrius had propounded to the Egyp- 
tian priest, to be resolved concerning them, in this 
manner: βούλεε σοι δηλωθῆναι, τί τὸ πρώτον αἴτιον 
"ἡγοῦνται εἶναι ᾿ Αἰγύπτιοι; πότερον νοὺν a ὑπὲρ νοῦν" καὶ μόνον 
ἢ μετ᾽ ἄλλου 4 ἄλλων ; καὶ πότερον. ἀσώματον ἢ σωματικὸν;. 
καὶ εἰ τῷ δημιουργῷ τὰ αὐτὰ, ἢ πρὸ τοῦ δημιουργοῦ ς καὶ εἰ ἐξ 
ἑνὸς τὰ πάντα ἣ n ἐκ πολλών : Kat εἰ ὕλην ἴ ἰσασιν ἣ σώματα. ποιὰ 
πρώτον; καὶ εἰ ἀγένητον ὕλην ἢ γενητὴν 5 ‘You desire to. 
be resolved, what the Egyptians think to be the | 
first cause of all; whether intellect or something 
above intellect? and that whether alone or with 
some other? whether incorporeal: or corporeal ὃ 
whether the first principle be the same with the 
Demiurgus and architect of the world, or before 
-him? whether all things proceed from one or many? 
whether they suppose matter, or qualified bodies, 
to be the first? and'if they admit a first matter, 
whether they assert it to be unmade or made?—In 
answer to which Porphyrian queries, Jamblichas 
thus begins: Kat πρῶτον μὲν, ὃ πρῶτον ἠρώτησας, περὶ του-- 


Seg. viii. c. i. 


TOV AKOVE’ TOO TWYOVTWC ὄντων καὶ τῶν ὅλων ἀρχῶν, ἔστι Bede: 
εἷς" πρῶτος, καὶ τοῦ πρώτου θεοῦ καὶ βασιλέως, ἀκίνητος" ἐν 
μονότητι τῆς. ἑαυτοῦ ἑνότητος μέμων᾽" οὔτε γὰρ νοητὸν αὐτῷ 
ἐπιπλέκεται, οὔτε ἄλλό τι I shall first reply to that you 
first demanded, that, according to the Egyptians, 
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before all entities and principles there is one God, 
who is in order of nature before (him that is com- . 
monly called) the first. God and King; immove- 
able ; and always remaining in the solitariety of his 
‘own unity, there being nothing intelligible, nor any 
thing else complicated with him, &c.—In which 
words Jamblichus, and those others that follow δέ. 
ter; though there'be some obscurity (and we may 

| perhaps have occasion further to consider the 
meaning of them elsewhere), yet he plainly de- 
clares, ‘that according to the Egyptians, the first 
Original of all things was a perfect unity above 
intellect; but intimating withal, that besides this - 
firstunity, they did admit of certain other Divine 
hypostases (as a perfect intellect, and mundane 
soul) subordinate thereunto, and dependent on it, 
concerning which he thus writeth afterward ; * 
᾿ τὴν πρὸ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, καὶ τὴν ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ ᾽ ζωτικὴν δύναμιν 
γινώσκουσι, καθαρόν τε νοῦν ὑπὲρ τὸν κόσμον προτιθέασι" 
The Egyptians acknowledge, before the heaven, 
and in the heaven, a living power (or soul) and 
again they place a pure mind or intellect above . 
the: world.— But that they didnot acknowledge a 
plorality of coordinate and independent principles 
is further declared by him after this manner ; » 
Kat οὕτως ἄνωθεν ὦ ἄχρι τῶν τελευταίων ἢ περὶ τῶν ἀρχὼν 
Αιγνπτίοις πραγματεία, ἀφ᾽ ἑνὸς ἄρχεται, καὶ πρόεισιν εἰς 
πλῆθος, τῶν πολλών αὖθις ad ἑνὸς διακυβερνωμένων, καὶ 
πανταχοῦ τοῦ ἀορίστου φύσεως ἐπικρατουμένης͵ ὑπὸ τινὸς 
ὡρισμένου μέτρον, καὶ τῆς ἀνωτάτω ἑνιαίας πάντων αἰτίας" 
And thus the Egyptian philosophy, from first to 
last, begins from unity; and thence descends to 
multitade the many being always governed by 
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the one; and the infinite or undeterminate natara 
every where mastered and conquered by some 
finite and determined measure; and all ultimately 
by that highest Unity, that is the first canse of all 
things. —Moreover, in answer. to the last Porphy- 
rian question concerning matter, whether the 
Egyptians thought it to be unmade and self-ex- 
istent or made, Jamblichus thus replies: ὅλην δὲ 
παρήγαγεν ὁ θεὸς ἀπὸ οὐσιότητος ὑποσχισθείσης uAornroc” | 
That according to Hermes and the Kgyptiana,.. 
matter was also. made or produced by Ged: “ab 
essentialitate succisa_ ac subscissa materialitate,’ 
paz, 25 Scutellius turns it. Which passage of 
Jamblichus, Proclus upon the Timena 
(where he asserts that God was ἄῤῥητος atria τῆς ὅλης 
the ineffable cause of matter) takes notice of im 
this manner ; καὶ ἡ rev Αἰγυπτίων παράδοσις τὰ αὐτὰ weph " 
αὐτῆς φησιν" ὁ γέ τοι θεῖος Ἰάμβλιχος ἱστόρησεν, ὅτι καὶ Ερμῆς: 
ἐκ τῆς οὐσιότητος τὴ τὴν ὑλότητα παράγεσθαι βούλεται, καὶ δὴ kak 
εἰκὸς κἀκ rouroy τὸν Πλάτωνα τὴν τοιαύτην περὶ τῆς ὕλης 
Sckay ἔχεν" And the tradition of the Egyptians 
agreeth herewith, that matter was not unmade or. 
self-existent, but produced by the Deity: for the, 
divine Jamblichus has recorded, that Hermes 
would have materiality to have been produced. 
- from essentiality, (that is, the passive principle of 
matter from. that active principle of the Deity :), 
and it is very probable from hence, that Plato was 
also of the same opinion concerning matter ; viz.. 
because he is supposed to have followed Hermes. 
and the Egyptians. Which indeed is the more 
 jikely, if that be true, which the same Proclus. 
affirmeth concerning Orpheus, ὥς τε καὶ ᾿Ορφεὺς,. 
κατὰ τοῦτον τὸν λόγον aro Tt nC πρωτίστης τῶν νοητῶν 
ὑποστάσεως παράγει τὴν ὕλην, that Orpheus also did, 
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after the same itianner, deduce or derive matter 
ftom the first hypostasis of intelligiblés, that is, 
from the supreme Deity. We shall conclude here 
in the last place with the testimony of Damascius, 
In his book of Principles," writing after this 
manner coucerning the Egyptians: Atyotriovg δὲ ὁ 
μὲν Εὔδημος οὐδὲν ἀκριβὲς i ἱστορεῖ" οἵ δὲ Αἰγύπτιοι καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
φιλόσοφοι γεγονότες, ἐξήνεγκαν αὐτῶν τὴν ἀλήθειαν Κεκρυμ- 
μένην, εὐρόντες ἐν Αἰγυπτίοις. δή τισι λόγοις" ὡς εἴη Kat 
αὐτοὺς ἡ a μὲν μία τῶν ὅλων ἀρχὴ σκότος ἄγνωστον ὑμνουμένη, 
καὶ τοῦτο τρὶς ἀναφωνούμενον οὕτως" -Eudemnus hath 
given us no exact account of the Egyptians ; but 
the Egyptian philosophers, that have been in‘ our 
times, have declared the hidden truth of their 
theology, having found in certain Egyptian writ- 
‘Ings, that there was, according to them, one Prin- 
ciple of all things, praised under the name of the 
unknown darkness, and that thrice repeated :— 
which unknown darkness is a description of that 
supreme Deity, that is incomprehensible. — 
But that the Egyptians amongst their many gods 
did acknowledge one supreme, may sufficiently 
appear also, even from their vulgar religion and 
theology ; in which they had first a peculiar and 
proper name for him assuch. Foras'the Greeks. 
called the supreme God Ζεὺς, the Latins Jupiter 
or Jovis, so did the Egyptians.calf him Hammon 
‘or Ammon, according to Herodotus,” whose tes-' 
timony to this purpose hath been already cited, . 
and confirmed by Origen,’ who was an Egyptian, 
born, Thus also Plutarch in his book De Iside,‘’ 


'*. Vide Wolfii Aneécdot. Gree, tom. iii. p. 260. 

b Lib, ii. cap. xlii. p. 105. 
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τῶν πολλώννομιζόντων, ἴδιον Tap Αἰγυπτίοις ὄνομα τοὺ Διὸς 
εἶναι, τὸν ᾿Αμοῦν, ὃ παράγοντες ἡμεῖς ΓΑμμονα λέγομεν" it 
is supposed by most, that the proper name of Zeus, 
or Jupiter (that is, the supreme Deity) amongst 
the Egyptians is Amous, which the Greeks pro- 
nounce Hammon. To the same purpose Hesy- 
chius, ᾿Αμμοῦς ὁ Ζεὺς, ᾿Αριστοτέλης, Ammous, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, is the same with Zeus. Whence 
if came to pass, that by the Latin writers Hammon 
was vulgarly called Jupiter Hammon. Which 
Hammon was not.only used as a proper name for 
the supreme Deity by the Egyptians, but also by . 
the Arabians and all the Africans, according to 
that of Lucan,* 7 


‘ Quamvis /Ethiepum populis Arabumque beatis 
᾿ς Gentibus, atque Indis, uous sit Jupiter Ammon. - 


Wherefore not only Marmarica (which is a part of 
Africa, wherein was that most famous temple of 
this Ammon) was from thence denominated Am- 
monia, but even all Africa, as Stephanus informs 
us, was sometimes called Ammonis from this 
god Ammon, who hath been therefore styled Ζεὺς 
Λιβυκὸς, the Lybian Jupiter.” 
Indeed it is very probable, * that this word Ham- 
_mon or Ammon was: first derived from Ham or 
Cham, the son of Noah, whose posterity was. 
chiefly seated in these African parts, and from 
whom Egypt was cal ted, not only in the Scripture, 
“the land of Ham,”. but also by the Egyptians 
themselves, as Plutarch testifieth, Χήμεια, or Che- 
5 Lib. ix. ver. 517, 518. 
b Vide Voas, de Idolatr. ‘lib. ii. c. xi. p. 134, 135, et Sam. Bochart. 
in Phaleg. lib. i. cap. i. p. 6, 7. 


¢ Vide Bochart. ubi supra lib, iv. cap, i. p. 204, 205. et lib, i. cap. i. 
Pp. 6, 7, et Marsham. in Canon. Chron. Szecal. i. p. 39. 
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mia, and as St. Jerome, Ham; and the Coptites also 
to this very day callit Chemi. Nevertheless this 
_ will not hinder, but that the word Hammon, for‘all 

that, might be used afterwards by the Egyptians,’ 
as a name for the supreme God, because, amongst 
the Greeks Ζεὺς in like manner was supposed to 
have been at first the name of a man or hero, but 
yet afterwards applied to signify the supreme God. 
And there might be such a mixture of herology or 
history, together with theology, as well amongst 
the Egyptians as there was amongst the Greeks, 
Nay, some learned men* conjecture, and not with- 
out probability, that the Zeus of the Greeks also 
was really the very same with that Ham or Cham, 
the son of Noah, whom the Egyptians first wor- 
shipped as an hero or deified man; there being 
several considerable agreements and correspon- 
dences between the poetic fables of Saturn and 
Jupiter, and the true Scripture story of Noah and | 
Cham; as there is likewise ἃ great affinity betwixt 
the words thetnselves; for as Cham signifies heat or - 
fervour, so is Ζεὺς derived by the Greek gramma- 
rians from Zéw. And thus will that forementioned: 
testimony of Herodotus in some sense be verified, 
that the Greeks received the names of most of 
their gods, even of Ζεὺς himself, frour the Egypt: 
ians. 

Perhaps it may be granted also, that thesun was 
sometimes worshipped by the Egyptians under the 
name of Hammon; it having been in like manner 
sometimes worshipped by the Greeks under the 
name of Zeus. And the word very well agreeth 
herewith, ‘sy, in the Hebrew language signifying 
not only heat, but the sun; from whence mya 

® Vide Bochart. ubi supra, lib. i. cap. i. Ὁ. , 8. 
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Chamanim, also was derived, Nevertheless, it will 
not follow from hence, that therefore the. visible 
gun was generally accounted by the Egyptians the 
supreme Deity, no more than he was amongst the 
Greeks: but, as we have often occasion to observe, 
there was in the Pagan religion a confused jumble 
of herology, physiology, and theology all together. 
And that the notion of this Egyptian god Ammon 
was neither confined by them to the sun, nor yet 
the whole corporeal world or nature of the uni- 
- verse (as some have conceived), is evident from 
hence, because the Egyptians themselves inter- 
preted it, according to their own Janguage, to sig- 
nify that which was hidden and obscure, as both 
Manetho, an ancient Egyptian priest, and Hecatz- 
us (who wrote concerning the philosophy of the 
Egyptians) in Platarch agree :* Μανεθὼς μὲν ὁ 
Σεβεννίτης τὸ κεκρυμμένον οἴεται καὶ τὴν κρύψιν ὑπὰ ταύτης 
δηλοῦσθαι τῆς φωνῆς" Ἑκαταῖος δὲ ᾿Αβδερίτης φησὶ τούτῳ καὶ 
πρὸςάλληλονς τῷ ῥήματι χρῆσθαι τοὺς Αἰγυπτίους, ὅταν τινὰ 
προσκαλοῦνται, προσκλητικὴν γὰρ εἶναι τὴν φωνήν" διὸ τὸν 
πρῶτον θεὸν ὡς ἀφανῆ καὶ κεκρυμμένον. ὄντα, προσκαλούμενοι 
καὶ παρακαλοῦντες, ἐμφανῆ γενέσθαι και t δῆλον αὐτοῖς, ᾿Αμοῦν. 
λέγουσι Manetho Sebennites conceives the word 
Amoun to signify that which is hidden; and 
Hecateus-affirmeth, that the. Egyptians use this 
word, when they call any one to them that was 
distant or: absent from them: wherefore the first 
God, because he is invisible and hidden, they as it 
_ Were inviting him to approach near, and to make 
himself manifestand conspicuous to them, call him 
Amoun.—And, agreeably hereunto, Jamblichus* 
gives usthis account of thetrue notion of thisEgyp- 


® De Isido et Osiride, p. 354, tom. ii-oper. . 
> De Myster. Aigypt. sect. viii. c. iii, p. 159. 
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tian god Ammon: ὁ δημιουῤγικὸς voue, καὶ τῆς ἀληθείας 
προστάτης, καὶ σοφίᾳ ἐρχόμενος μὲν ἐπὶ γένεσιν, καὶ τὴν ἀφανῆ 
τῶν κεκρυμμένων λόγων δύναμιν εἰς φῶς ἄγων; ᾿Αμῶών κατὰ 
δὴν τῶν Αἰγυπτίων γλώσσαν λέγεται The demiurgical 
Intellect, and President of Truth, as with wisdom 
it proceedeth to generation, and produceth into 
light the secret and invisible powers of the hidden 
reasons, is, according to the Egyptian language, 
called Hammon.— Wherefore we may conclude, 
that. Hammon, amongst the Egyptians, wasnotonly 
the name of the supreme Deity, but also of such 
@ one as was hidden, invisible and incorporeal. 
'-And here it may be worth our observing, that 
this Egyptian Hammon was in all probability 
taken notice of in Scripture, though vulgar inter- 
preters have not been aware thereof. For thus 
we understand that of Jeremy xlvi. 25. “ The 
Lord.of hosts, the God of Israel saith, behold I | 
will xx por (that is, not the multitude of Noe, 
but) Ammon (the God) of Noe, and Pharaoh 
and Egypt with her (other) gods and kings, and 
all that trust in him; I will deliver them into the 
hands.of those that seek their lives, and into the 
hands of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon.” For 
the understanding of which place, we must ob- 
_ serve, that according to the language of those an- 
cient Pagans, when every country or city had 
their peculiar and proper names, for the gods pre- 
siding over them or worshipped by them, the se- 
.veral nations and places were themselves com- 
monly denoted and signified by the names of those 
their respective gods. With which kind of lan- 
guage the Scripture ‘itself also complieth; as 
when the Moabites are called in it—the people of 
Chemosh, (Numbers xxi.) and when the gods of 
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Damascus are said to have smitten Ahaz, be- 
cause the Syrians smote him. (2 Chron. xxviii.) 
Accordingly - whereunto also, whatsoever was 
- done or attempted against the several nations or 
countries, is said to have been done or attempted . 
against their gods. ‘Thus Moab’s captivity is de- 
scribed, Jeremy xlviii. ‘Thou shalt be taken, and 
Chemosh shall go into captivity.” And the over. 
throw of Babylon is predicted after the same 
manner, in the prophecy of. Isaiah, chap. xlvi. 
‘Bell boweth down, Nebo stoopeth, themselves 
are gone into captivity.” And also the same is. 
threatened in that of Jeremy, ch. li. “I will visit Ὁ 
Bell in Babylon, and will bring out of his mouth 
that which he hath swallowed up, and the nations. 
shall not flow unto him any more, for the wall οὗ 
Babylon shall be broken down.” Now Bell, aw 
cording to Herodotus,’ was a name for the su- 
preme god amongst the Babylonians, as well as:. 
Ammon wasamongst the Egyptians; who notwith- 
standing by. both of them was worshipped after 
an idolatrous manner. And therefore, as in these 
latter places, by the visiting and punishing of the 
Babylonians, so in that former place of Jeremy, 
by the visiting of Ammon, and the gods of Egypt; 
is understood the visiting of the Egyptians them- 
selves; aceordingly as it is there also expressed. 
No. was, it seems, the metropolis of all Egypt;: 
and therefore Ammon, the chief god of those an-. 
cient Egyptians, and of that city, was called: 
Ammon of No. As likewise the city No is de- 
nominated from this god Ammon in the Scripture, 
and called both No-Ammon and Ammon-No. 


᾿« This seems to bea mistake for Diodorus Siculus, who mentions 
it, lib. ii, p. 69. 
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The former in the prophecy of Nahum, chap. iii. 

© Ar thou better than No-Ammon?” or that No 
in which the god Ammon is worshipped? Which 
is not to be understood of the oracle of Ammon in 
Marmarica, as.some have imagined " (they taking 
No for an appellative, and so to signify habita- 
tion ;) it being unquestionably the proper name of 
a city in Egypt. The latter in that of Ezekiel, 

| chap. xxx. ‘I will pour out my fury upon Sin, 
the strength of Egypt, and will cut off Hammon- 
No.” In which place as by Sin is meant Pelusium, 
so Hammon-No, by the Seventy, is interpreted 
Diospolis, the city of Jupiter; thatis, the Egyp- 
tian Jupiter; Hammon: ‘Which Diospolis was 
otherwise called the Egyptian Thebes, (anciently 
the metropolis of all. Egypt). but whose proper 
name, in the Egyptian language, seems to have 
been No; which from the chief god there wor-: 
shipped was called both No-Ammon and Ham- 
mon-No; as that god himself was also denomi- 
nated from the city, Ammon of No. And this 
is the rather probable, because Plato ᾿ς pei, 

tells us expressly, that Ammon was an- [ρ. P, S56. 
ciently the proper.or chief god of the | 

Egyptian Thebes or Diospolis, where he speaks. 
of ‘Theuth or . Thoth, the. Egyptian Herthes, in 
these words: βασιλέως δ᾽ αὖ τότε ὄντος Αἰγύπτου ὅλης. 
Θαμοῦ, περὶ τήν μεγάλην πόλιν τοῦ ἄνω τόπου, ὃν οἱ 
Ἑλλήνες Αἰγυπτίας Θήβας καλοῦσι καὶ τὸν θεὸν ᾿Αμμωνα" 

Thamus was then king over all Egypt, reigning 
in that great city (the metropolis thereof) which 
the Greeks call the Egyptian Thebes, and whose 
God was Ammon. But whereas the prophet 


* Voss. de Ido}. lib. i. Cap. XXXii. p. 89. 
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Nalum (who seems to have written after the comi- 
pletion of that judgment upon No, predicted 
both by Jeremy and Ezekiel) describes the place, 
as situate among the rivers, and having the sea 
for its wall and rampart; whence many learned 
men* have concluded, that this was rather to: be 
understood of Alexandria than Diospohs (not 
withstanding that Alexandria was not then in 
_ being, nor built till a long while after, in Alex: 
ander the Great’s time): .this may. very well, as 
we conceive, be understood of Egypt in general, 
whose metropolis this No was; that it was situate 
amongst the rivers, and had the seas for its wall 
and ratopart, the Red and Mediterranean. - Aud 
thus much for the Egyptian. Jupiter, or their 
supreme Deity, called by them Hammon. | 

There is an excellent monument of Egyptian 
antiquity preserved by Plutarch’ and others, from 
whence it may be made yet further evident, that 
the Egyptians did not suppose a multitude of un- 
made, self-existent deities, but acknowledged one 
supreme, universal and all-comprehending Nu-.. 
men. And it is that inseription upon the temple 
at Sais; ᾿Εγώ εἰμι πᾶν τὸ γεγονὸς, καὶ ὄν, καὶ ἐσόμενον, 
καὶ τὸν ἐμὸν πέπλον οὐδείς πω θνητὸς ἀπεκάλυψεν, | am 
all that hath. been, is, and shall be, and my: 
peplum or veil no mortal hath ever yet unco- 
vered.—Which though perhaps some would un-: 
derstand thus, as if that Deity therein described’ 
were nothing but the senseless matter of the whole 
corporeal universe, according to that opinion of. 
Cheremon beforementioned and confuted ; yet. it. 

* The Chaldean Interpreter, St. Jerome, Drusius, and many others. 


Vid. Voss. ubi supra. 
δ De Iside et Osir. p. 354. tom. ii. oper. 
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is plain, that this could. net be the meaning of 
this inscription: first, because the god here de- 
scribed is not a mere congeries of disunited matter, 
oF aggregation of divided atoms, but it is some 
gue thing, which was all: according to that other 
inscription upon an altar dedicated ,to the goddess 
Isis, which we shall also afterward make use of, 
‘“< Fibi, una, que es omnia;” To thee, who being 
one, art all things.—Again, in the Deity here de- 
scribed, there is both a veil or outside, ᾿Αφανὴς ἅμα 
and also something hidden and recon- aa 
dite ; the sense seeming to be this: 1 am Eeyptiss God, 
all. that was, is, and shall be; and the both invisible 
whole world is nothing but myself veil- 1 Time, 
ed; but my naked and unveiled bright- Ὁ °°. 
ness no mortal could ever yet behold or compre- 
hend.. Which is just as if the sun should say, I 
am all the colours of the rainbow (whose mild and ᾿ 
gentle light may easily be beheld) and they are 
nothing but my simple and uniform lustre, vari- 
ously refracted and abated; but my immediate 
splendour and the brightness of my face no mortal 
can contemplate, without being either blinded or 
dazzled by it. Wherefore this description of the 
Deity may seem not a little to resemble that des- 
cription, which God makes of himself to’ Moses, 
«Thou shalt see my back parts, but my face shall 
not be seen.” Where there is also something ex- 
terior and visible in the Deity, and something 
hidden and recondite, invisible and incomprehen- 
sible to mortals. And Philo thus glosseth upon 
those words : αὕταρκές ἔστι σοφῷ, τὰ ἀκόλουθα καὶ ὅσα 
μετὰ τὸν Θεὸν γνῶναι, τὴν δὲ ἡγεμονικὴν οὐσίαν ὁ 

, ’. - “ρὸν, Ρ. 474. fli-, 
βουλόμενος καταθεασασθαι, τῷ περιαυγει των ακΚτι- bro de Pro- 
νων πρὶν ἰδεῖν πηρὸς ἔσται It is sufficient for fugis.| 
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a wise man to know God a posteriori, or from his 
effects; but whosoever will needs behold the 
naked essence of the Deity, will be blinded with 
the transcendent radiancy ‘and splendour of” his 
beams.— Whereas, according to Philo, the works 
of God, as manifesting the attributes of his power, 
goodness and wisdom, are called the back parts 
of the Deity ; so are they here in this inscription 
called the peplum, the veil and exterior garment 
of it, or else God himself veiled. Wherefore -it 
is plain, that. the Deify here described cannot be 
the mere visible and corporeal world as sense-' ἢ 
less and ‘inanimate, that being all outside and 
exposed to the view of sense, and having no- 
thing hidden or veiled in it. But, thirdly, this 
will yet be more evident, if we do but take 
notice of the name of this God, which was 
here described, and to whom that temple was 
Nnidac, in dedicated : and that was in the Egyp- 
Procl, veo tian language Neith, the same with 
30. ᾿Αθηνᾶ amongst the Greeks, and .Mi- 

nerva amongst the Latins; by which is.meant _ 
wisdom or. understanding : from whence it is 
plain, that the inscription is to be understood not 
of such a god as was merely senseless matter 
(which is the god of the Atheists) but a mind. 
Athenagoras: tells us, that the Pagan theologers 
interpreted τὴν ᾿Αθηνάν, or Minerva, to be τὴν φρόνη- 
σιν διὰ πάντων διήκουσαν, wisdom or mind passisg 
and diffusing itself through all things—than which 
there cannot be a better commentary on this in- 
scription. Wherefore it may be here observed, 
that those Pagans, who acknowledged God to 
be a mnind, and incorporeal being secrete from 


fn 


* Legat. pro Christianis, cap. xix. p. 86. 
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matter, did notwithstanding frequently consider 
him, not abstractly by himself-alone, bat con- 
cretely together with the result of his-whole fe- 
eundity, or as displaying the world from himself, 
and diffusing himself through all things, and _be- 
Ing in-d manner all things. Accordingly, we 
learned before from Horus Apollo, that the Egyp- 
tians by God meant a spirit diffusing itself through 
the world, and intimately pervading all..things ; 
and that they supposed that nothing at all could 
eonsist without God. And after this manner,. 
Jamblichus in his Mysteries* interprets the mean- 
ing ‘ofthis Egyptian inscription: for when he had. 
declared that the Egyptians did, both in their 
doctrine and their priestly. hierurgies, exhort men 
to ascend above matter, to an incorporeal Deity, 
the maker of all, he adds, ὑφηγήσατο: δὲ καὶ ταύτην 
τὴν ὁδὸν ὁ, Ἑρμῆς, nepnvevce δὲ Bibue προφήτης Ἄμμωνι 
βασιλεῖ, ἐν ἀδύτοις εὐρεὸν ἀναγεγραμμένην, ἐν ἱερογλυφικοῖς, 
γράμμασι κατὰ Lav τὴν ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ, τότε τοῦ. Θεοῦ ὄνομα 
παρέδωκε τὸ διῆκον δι ὅλου τοῦ κόσμου’ Hermes also 
propounded this method,and Bythis, the prophet, . 
interpreted the same to King Ammon, having 
found it written in hieroglyphic letters in the tem- 
ple of. Sais in Egypt; .as he also there declared 
the. name of that God, :who extends. or diffuses 
himself through the whole world.—And this was . 
Neith, or Athena, that God thus des- μία τῶν ats xé- 
eribed, ‘Tam all that was, is, and shall Deen ἔφορος τῆς 
be,: and my peplum or veil no mortal Ao) Sa δ 
could ever uneover.” Where we cannot one and the 


same ‘tatelar 


but take’ notice also that whereas the god. Prod. ia. 


Athena of the Greeks was derived from Wier 80. 


2 . De Myer. Agypt. sect, viii. cap. v. p. 164. . | 
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Theopompus the Egyptian Neith, that she also was: 
afirmeth tke famous for her peplum too, as well as the 


Athenians to 


colony of ihe ©=E@Yptian goddess. “ Peplum (saith Ser- | 
Saites. vius) est proprie pala picta foeminea; 
Minerve consecrata ;” Peplum is properly a wo- 
manish pall or veil, embroidered all over, δ" 
consecrated to Minerva. —Which rite was per 
formed at Athens, in the great Panathenaics! 
with much solemnity, when the statue of thig 
goddess was also by those noble virgins of the 
city, who embroidered this veil, clothed all over 
therewith. From whence we may probably con: 
clude, that the statue of the Egyptian Neith also, 
in the temple of Sais, had likewise, agreeably to 
its inscription, sach a peplum or veil cast over it, 
as Minerva or Arthemis at Athens had; this hie- 
roglyphically to signify, that the Deity was im 
visible and incomprehensible to mortals, but had 
veiled itself in this visible corporeal world, which: 
is, as it were, the peplum, theexterior variegated or 
embroidered vestment of the Deity. To all which. 
considerations may be added, in the last place,, 
In Time, - What Proclus hath recorded, that there’ 
p30: owas something more. belonging to this: . 
Egyptian inscription, than what is mentioned by © 
Plutarch; namely these words :. καὶ ὃν ἔτεκον κάρπον,: 
ἥλιος ἐγένετο, and the sun was the fruit or offspring, : 
which I produced :—from whence it is manifest, 
that, according to the Egyptians, the sun‘was not: 
the supreme Deity, and that the God here de-: 
scribed, was, as Proclus also observeth, δημιουργικὴ 
θεὸς, a demiurgical. Deity, the Creator of the whole. 
world, and. of the. sun. Which supreme incor. 
poreal Deity was, notwithstanding, in their theo- 
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logy said to be all things, because it diffused itself 
through all. 

Wherefore, whereas Plutarch *. cites this pas- 
sage out of Hecateus, concerning the Egyptians, 
τὸν πρῶτον θεὸν rw Παντὶ τὸν αὐτὸν νομίζουσιν. that they 
take the first God, and the universe, for one and. 
the same thing ;—the meaning of it cannot be, as 
if the first or supreme God of the Egyptians were 
the senseless corporeal world, Plutarch himself 
ia the very next words declaring him to be ἀφανῆ 
καὶ κεκρυμμένον, invisible and hidden—whom there- 
fore the Egyptians, as inviting him to manifest 
himself to them, called Hammon; as he else- 
where affirmeth, That the Egyptians’ first God, or 
supreme Deity, did see all things, himself being’ 
net seen.—But the forementioned passage must 
needs be understood thus, that according to the 
Egyptians, the first God, and ro Πᾶν, or the uni-| 
verse, were synonymous expressions, often used 
to signify the very same thing; because the first 
supreme Deity is that, which contains all things, 
and diffuseth itself through all things. And 
this doctrine was from the Egyptians derived 
to the Greeks, Orpheus declaring, ἕν τε τὰ πάντα, 
that all. things were one—and after him Parme:- 
nides and other philesophers, ἕν εἶναι τὸ πᾶν, that one’ 
was the universe or all—and that ro πᾶν was’ 
ἀκίνητον, that the universe was immoveable—they . 
meaning nothing else liereby, but that the first su- 
preme Deity was both one and all things; and 
immoveable. And. thus much is plainly intimated 
by Anistotle in these words : εἰσὶ δέ τινες οἱ t περὶ τοῦ. 
παντὸς ὡς ἂν μιᾶς οὔσης φύσεως ἀπεφήναντο" 

There are some, who pronounced con- teat een 
cerning the whole universe, as being but *™ ἡ μὰ 
* De ‘Iside et Osir: p. 354. tom. ii. oper. 
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. one nature—-that is, who. called the supreme’. 
_ Deity τὸ πᾶν, or. the universe—because that’ virtu- 
ally contained all things in it. 

_ Nevertheless ro πᾶν, or the universe, was fre-. 
quently taken by the Pagan theologers also,. as 
we have already intimated, in a more compre- 
hensive sense, for the Deity, together with all the 
extent of its. fecundity, God as displaying himself 
in the world : or, for God and the world both to- 
gether; the, latter being looked upon as nothing 
but an emanation or efflux from the former. And 
thus. was the word taken by Empedocles in Plu- 
tarch,* when he affirmed, οὐ TO πᾶν. εἶναι τὸν κόσμον, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὀλίγον τι τοῦ παντὸς μέρος, that the world was 
not the universe, but only a small part thereof.— 
And according to this sense was the god Pan un- 
derstood both by the Arcadians and other Greeks, 
_ not for the mere corporeal world as senseless and 
inanimate, nor as endued with a plastic nature. 
only (though, this was partly included in the no- 
tion of Pan also) but as proceeding from a rational 
and intellectual principle, diffusing itself through - 
all; or:for the whole.system of things, God and 
the world together, as one Deity, _For-that the 
Arcadic Pan was not the corporeal world alone, 
but chiefly the intellectual ruler and governor of 
the same, appears from this testimony. of Macro-- 
bius;° “ Hunc Deum Arcades colunt, appel- 
lantes τὸν τῆς ὕλης κύριον, non sylvaruam dominum, 
sed universe substantiz materialis dominatorem :” 
the Arcadians worship this god Pan (as their 
most ancient and honourable god) calling him the 
Lord of H yle, that is, not the Lord of. the. woods, 


3 De Placit. Philos, lib. i. .cap.-v;: a 879. . 
ὃ Saturnal, lib. i. cap. χα. p.307. 
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but the Lord or dominator over. all material sub- 
stance... And. thus does Phornutus* likewise de- 
scribe the Pan of the other Greeks, not ag the 
mere corporeal ‘world, senseless and inanimate ; 
but as having a rational and intellectual principle 
for the head of it, and presiding over it; that is, 
for ‘God and the world both together, as one 
' system; the world. being but the efflux and ema- 
. nation of their Deity. The..lower parts of Pan 
(saith he) were rough and goatish, .because of the 
asperity: of the earth;. but his upper parts of 4 
hunian form, because the ether being rational and 
intellectual, is the Hegemonic of the world :” add- 
ing hereunto, that “ Pan was feigned to be lustful 
or. lascivious, becayse of the multitude of sper- 
_ matic reasons :contained in. the .world, and the 
continual mixtures and generations of things ; to 
be clothed, with the skin of a libbard, because 
of the bespengled heavens, and the beautiful va- 
riety of things in the world; to live in a desert, 
because of the singularity of the world; and, | 
lastly, to be.a.goad demon, by. reason of the προ- 
ἐστὼς αὐτοῦ λόγος, that supreme mind, reason, and. 
understanding, that governs all in it.” ‘Pan there- 
fore was not the mere corporeal world senseless 
and inanimate,. but the Deity as displaying itself 
therein, and pervading all things. .Agreeable to 
which, Diodorns Siculus’ determines, that Πὰν 
and. Ζεὺς were. but two several names for one. and 
the same Deity (as it is. well known, that the 
‘whole universe was frequently called by the Pa- 

gans Jupiter, as well as. Pan). And _ Socrates 


a Libro de Natara Deor. cap. xxvii. p. 203. inter Sériptor. Mythol. 
a Tho.-Gale editos. 

b Lib. i. p. 7. 
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himself in Piato * directs his prayer, in‘a most de- - 
vout and serious: manner, to this Pan; ‘thatis, not: 
the corporeal world or senseless matter, butan in- 
tellectual principle ruling over all, or the supreme -- 
Deity diffusing itself through all; he therefore - 
distinguishing him from the inferior gods: "Q. φίλε 
Tlav, καὶ ἄλλοι ὅσοι τῇδε θεοὶ, δοίητέ μοι καλῷ γενέσθαι 
, τἄνδοθεν" τἄξωθεν δὲ ὅσα ἔχω, τοῖς. ἐντὸς εἶναί μοι φίλια.. 
O good (or gracious) Pan, and ye other gods, 
who preside over this place, grant that I may. be - 
beautiful or fair: within, arid that ‘those external . 
things, which Ihave, may: be such as may best . 
agree with a right internal disposition of mind, . 
and that I may: account him tebe rich, that is - 
wise and just—The matter of which prayer, 
thongh it be excellent, yet it is paganically. di-.. 
rected to Pan (that.is, the supreme god) and the ᾿ 
inferior gods both together. ‘Thus we see, that:as : 
well according to the Greeks, as the Egyptians; 
the first or supreme God, and τὸ πάν, or the uni-.- 
_ verse; were'réally the same thing. 3 
And: here we cannot but'by the way take'r no- 
tice of that famous and remarkable story.of Pla- 
tarch’s in his Defect of Oracles, concerning de- 
mons lamenting the death of the great Pan.—In : 
the time of Tiberius. (saith he) certain persons 
embarking from Asia for Italy, towards the even-.. 
ing sailed by the Echinades, where being be-— 
calmed, they heard from thence'a loud voice call- 
ing one: Thamous, an Egyptian mariner amongst | 
them, and after’ the third time commanding him, 


‘when he came to: the Palodes, to declare, ‘that . . 


the great Pan was dead. He with the advice of 
his company resolved, that if they had a. quick 


* In Pheedro, p. 358. oper. 
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gale, when they came to the Palodes,. he would - 
pass by silently; but if they should find them- 
‘selves there becalmed, he would then perform 
what the voice had commanded: but when-the 
ship arrived thither, there neither was any gale of 
wind nor agitation of water. Whereupon Tha- 
mous looking out. of the hinder deck towards the 
Palodes, pronounced these words with 4 Ἰουά 
voice, ὁ μέγας Πὰν τέθνηκε, the great Pan is dead— 
which he had no ‘sooner done, but ‘he was an- 
swered with a choir of many voices; making a 
great howling and lamentation, not without acer 
-tain mixture.of admiration. Plutarch, who gives 
much credit to this relation, adds, how solicitous 
Tiberius the emperor was, first, concerning the 
truth thereof; and afterwards, when he had satis- 
fied himself therein, concerning the interpretation ; 
he making great inquiry amongst his. learned 
men, who this Pan should be. But the only use, 
which that philosopher makes. of. this: story; is 
this, ‘to prove that demons, having bodies as well | 
as-men, (though of a different kind from them, 
and much more longeve) yet were notwithstanding 
mortal; he endeavouring from thence to sokve 
that phenomenon of the defect of oracles; because 
the demons, who had’ formerly. haunted those 
- places, were now dead. But this being an idle 
fancy of Plutarch’s, it is much more probably con-; 
chaded by Christian writers, that this thing coming 
to pass ia the reign of Tiberius, when our Saviour 
Christ was crucified, was no other than ‘a lamen- 
tation of evil demons (not without a mixture of 
admiration) upon account of our Saviour’s death 
happening at that very time; they not mourning 
out of love for him that was dead, but as sadly 
| N2 . 
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presaging evil to themselves from thence, as that 
' which would threaten danger to their kingdom of | 
darkness, and a period to that tyranny and domi- 
nation which they had so tong exercised over man- 
kind ; ‘according to such passages of scripture as 
these: * Now is the prince of this world judged ; 
aod having spoiled principahties and powers (by 
his death upon the cross) he triumphed over them 
in it.” Now our Saviour Christ could not be called 
Pan, according to that notion of the word, as 
taken for nothing but the corporeal. world devoid 
of all manner of life, or else as endued only with 
a plastic nature; but this appellation might very 
well agree to him, as Pan was taken for the λόγος 
moveaTwc τοῦ. κόσμου, that reason and understanding, 
by which all things were made, and by which 
they are all governed, or for φρόνησις διὰ πάντων 
Saxovea, that Divine wisdom, which diffuseth itself 
through all things.—Moreoyver, Pan being used 
not so much for the naked and abstract Deity, as 
the Deity.as it were embodied in this visible .cor- 
poreal world, might therefore the better signify 
God manifested in the flesb, and clothed witha 
particular human body (in which respect. alone 
he: was capable of dying)... Neither indeed was 
there any other name, in all the.theology of the 
Pagans,, that could so well befit our Saviour 
Christ as this... | 
We haye. now. made it manifest, that according 
to the. ancient Egyptian theology, : (from. whence 
the Greekish and European were derived) there 
‘was one intellectual Deity, one mind or wisdom, 
which as it did produce all things from itself, so 
doth περιέχειν τὸ ὅλον, Contain and comprehend the 
whole—and is itself in a manner all things.. We 
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think fit in the next place to observe, how this 
point of the old Egyptian theology,:viz. God’a 
being all things, is every where insisted upon 
throughout the Hermaic or Trismegistic writings: 
We shall begin with the Asclepian Dialogue or 
the τέλειος λόγος, translated into Latm by Apuleius; 
in the éntratice of which, the writer having de- 
clared, *‘ Omnia unius esse, .et unum esse oninia,” 
‘that all things were of one, and that one was all 
things, he afterwards adds this explication thereof: | 
‘*Nonne hoc dixi, Omnia unum esse, et unum 
omnia, utpote quia in creatore fuerint omnia,.an: 
tequam creasset omiia? Nec -immerito nous est’ 
dictus omnia,-chjug thembra sunt.ompia. Hujus 
itaque, qui est. πΠ65’ omnia, vel ipse est Creator 
bitmium, in tota’ hac disputationé curato memi+ 
nigse.” _ Have we: not already declared, ‘that all 
things are Oné, and ‘one all things? farasmirch as 
all things existed in the Creator, before they were 
made: neither is he improperly said to be all 
things, whose members all things are. Be thou 

_ therefore mindful in this whole disputation.of him, | 
who is ove and all things, or was the.:creator of 
all—And thus afterwards does he declare, that 
all created things were in the Deity before they 
were made; “ Jdcirco non erant quando nata nop 
erant, sed in eo jam tunc erant unde nasci habue- 
-runt;” they did not.properly then exist before 
they were made, and yet at that very time were — 
they in him, from’whom they were afterwards 
‘produced. Again, he writes thus concerning God: 
“ὁ Noti spéro ‘totius majestatis effectorem, omniom 
rerum patrem vel dominum, uno posse quanavis δ᾽ 
multis composito nomine nuncupari. -Hunc vera 
‘potils omni viomine, siquidem sit unus et omniay 
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. ut necesse sit aut omnia ipsius nomine, aut ipsum 
ompium nomine nuncupari. Hic ergo solus om- 
nia,” &c. I cannot hope sufficiently to express the 
author of majesty, and the father and lord of all 
things, by any one name, though compounded of 
never 80 many names. Call him therefore by 
every name, forasmuch as he is one and all things; 
so that of necessity, either all things must be 
called by his name, or he by the names of. all 
things.—And when he had spoken of the 
mutability of created things, he adds, 
᾿ Solus deus ipse in se, et a se, et circum se, to- 
tus est plenus atque perfectus, isque sua firma 
- stabilitas est; nec alicujus impulsu, nec loco mo- 
veri potest, cui in eo sint omnia, et in omnibus 
ipse est solus.” God alone, in himself, and. from 
himself, and about himself, is altogether perfect ; 
and himself is his own stability. . Neither can he 
be moved or changed, by the impulse. of any 
thing, since all things are in him, and he alone ia 
“in all things.—Lastly,.to omit other places, ‘“‘ Hic 
sensibilis mundus. receptaculum est om- 
pium sensibilium specierum, qualitatum, 
vel corporum; que omnia sine Deo vegetari non 
possunt: Omnia enim Deus, et a Deo omnia, et 
sine hoc, nec fuit aliquid, nec est, nec erit; om- 
nia enim ab 60, et in ipso, et per ipsum——Si to- 
tum animadvertes, vera ratione perdisces, mun- 
dum ipsum sensibilem, et que in eo sunt omnia, 
a superiore illo mundo, quasi vestimento, esse con- 
tecta.” This sensible world is the receptacle of 
all forms, qualities, and bodies, all which cannot 
be vegetated: and quickened without God: for 
God is all things, and all things are from God, 
and aj] things the effect. of his will; and without 
‘\ 
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Ῥ. 617. 
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God there neither was any thing, nor is nor shall 
be; but all.things are from him, and i in him, and 
_ by him and if -you will consider things after.a 
right. manner, you shall Jearn, that this sensible 
world, and all the things therein, are covered all 
over with :that: superior world (or . Deity)..as it 
were with ἃ garment.—As for the other Trisme- 
gistic books: of Ficinus’s edition,. the. third . of 
them, called. ἱερὰς λόγος, is thus concluded ; τὸ γάρ 
θεῖον ἡ πᾶσα κοσμικὴ ,cbyxpacic, φύσει ἀναθεωρουμένη" .ἐν 
οἴ γὰρ τῷ θείῳ καὶ ἡ φύσις συγκαθέστηκεν᾽. The Divinity is 

| the whole mundane compages, or constitution ; 
for nature is also placed in the Deity.—In the 
fifth book, written upon this argument, ὅτι ἀφανὴς 
θεὸς φανερώτατός ἐστι, that the invisible God is most 
manifest-——we read thus: οὐδὲν γάρ ἐστιν ἐν παντὶ 
ἐκείνῳ, 5 οὐκ ἔστιν αὐτὸς, ἔστιν. αὐτὸς καὶ τὰ ὄντα καὶ μὴ 


ὄντα: τὰ piv γὰρ ὄντα αὐτὸς ἐφανέρωσε τάδε μὴ. ὄντα ἔ ἔχει ἐν 
ἑαυτῷ: For there is nothing 1 in the whole world, 

which he is not;"he is both .the things that are, 
- and the things that are not; for the things that are, 
he hath manifested; but the things that are not, 

he: contains within -himself—And again, οὗτος. Φ 
ἀσώματος καὶ. ὁ πολυσώματος" μᾶλλον δὲ παντὸς. σώματος 
οὐδέν ἐ ἔστιν. ὃ οὗτος οὐκ tar ι πάντα yap t ἅ ἐστ ls καὶ οὗτός gore’ 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο αὐτὸς ὀνόματα ἔχει πάντα, ὅτι ἑνός ἐστι᾿ πατρός" 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ὄνομα οὐκ ἔχει, ὅτε πάντων ἐστὶ πατήρ. He 
-is both. incorporeal and omnicorporeal, for there 
is nothing of any body, which he is not; he is all 
things that are, and therefore he hath all names, 
because all things are from one father; and there- 
fore he hath no name, -because he is the Father of 
all things.—And in the close of the same book: 

ὑπὲρ τίνος. σε ὑμνήσω, ὑπὲρ ὧν ἐποίησας, ἢ ὑπὲρ ὧν οὐκ 
ἐποίησας; ὑπὲρ. ὁ ὧν ἐφανέρωσας, ἢ ἢ ὑπὲρ. ὧν ἔκρυψας ; ; διὰ τί 
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᾿ δὲ καὶ ὑμνήσω σε; ὡς ἐμαυτοῦ ὦν; ὡς ἔχων τι ἴδιον 3 ὡς ἄλλος - 

bp; ob εἶ γὰρ δ' ἐὰν ὦ" σὺ εἶ ὃ ποιῶ’ σὺ εἶ ὃ ἂν λέγω' σὺ γὰβῤ 
πάντα εἶ, τὸ ἄλλο οὐδέν ἐστὶν ὃ μὴ εἶ" σὺ πᾶν τὸ γενόμενον, 7 
σὺ τὸ μὴ yevduevov’' For what shall I. praise thee? 
for those things which thou: hast. made, or for 
those things which thou hast. not made? foe 
those things which thou hast manifested, or -:for 
those things which thou hast hidden and-con-. 
cealed within thyself? And for what cause shall | 
I-praise thee ? because I am my own, as having 
something proper, and distinct from thee? thou 


att whatsoever I am; thou art whatsoever -I- | 


do, or say, for thou art all things, and: there is . 
nothing which thou art net; thou art that which 
-1s' made, and thou art that which is unmade.— 
Where it is observable, that before things - were | 
made, God’ is said κρύπτειν, to hide them within 
himself:—but when they are made, φανεροῦν, to 
manifest and reveal them from himself. —Book the 
eighth, νόησον ὅτι. ὃ μὲν κόσμος ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ ἐν τῷ, 


θεῷ, ἀρχὴ δὲ καὶ περιοχὴ καὶ σύστασις πάντων ὁ θεός Uni 


derstand that the whole world is from God, and in 
God; for God is the beginning, comprehension and 
constitution ofall things ——Book the ninth, μᾶλλον 
δὲ λέγω ὅτι οὐκ αὐτὸς αὐτὰ ἔχει, ἀλλὰ τὸ ἀληθὲς ἀποφαίνο- 
μαι, αὐτὸς ἅπαντά gory’ οὐκ ἔξωθεν αὐτὰ προσλαμβάνων, ἔξω 
δὲ ἐπιδιδούς 1. would not:say, that God hath all 
things, but rather declare the truth, and say that he 
is all things ; not as receiving then: from without, 
butas sending them forth from himself.— A gain, af- 
terward in the same book, καὶ οὐκ ἔσται πότε χρόνος, 
ὅτε ἀπολειφθήσεταί τι τῶν ὄντων" ὅταν δὲ λέγω τῶν ὄντων, 
λέγω τοῦ θεοῦ" τὰ yap ὄντα ὁ θεὸς ἔχει, καὶ οὔτε αὐτοῦ οὐδὲν 
ἐκτὸς, οὔτε αὐτὸς οὐδενόφ' There shall never be ἃ time, 
when. any thing that is shall cease to be; for 
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when I say any thing that.is, 1 say-any thing of 
God; for God. hath all things in him, and there 
ig neither any thing without God, nor God without 
" any thing.—Book the tenth, τί γάρ ἐστι θεὸς καὶ πατὴρ, 
καὶ τὸ ἀγαθὸν, ἢ τὸ τῶν πάντων εἶναέ οὐκ ἔτι ὄντων" ἀλλὰ 
ὕιφαῤξις αὐτὴ τῶν ὄντων; What is God, but the very 
being of all: things that yet are -not,. and. the sub- 
sistence of things that are?—And again, ὃ ϑεὸς, καὶ 
πατὴρ᾽ καὶ τὸ ἀγαθὸν, , τῷ εἶναι τὰ πάντα, God is both the 
father and good, because he is all thirigs.— Book 
the eleventh, αὐτουργὸς γὰρ "ὧν del ἔστιν" ἐν τῷ ἔργῳν 
αὐτὸς ὧν ὃ ποιεῖ’ εἰ γὰρ χωρισϑείη αὑτοῦ, πάντα μὲν 
ὀυμπεσεῖσϑαι, πάντα δὲ τεθνήξεσθαι ἀνάγκη God acting 
immediately from himself is always in his own 
work, himself. being that which.he makes τ for if 
that were never so little separated from him,. all 
would of necessity fall to nothing and die.—A gain, 
πάντά ἐστιν ἐν τῷ θεῷ, οὐχ ὡς ἐν πόπῳ κείμενα, all things are 
in. God, but not as lying in a place.—And further, 
since our own soul can by cogitation and fancy | 
become what it will, and where it will, any 
thing, : or In any place, τοῦτον. οὖν τὸν τρόπον vdx- 
σὸν τὸν ϑεὸν, ὥσπερ νοήματα πάντα. ἐν ἑαυτῷ ἔχειν, τὸν 
κόσμον' αὐτὸν ὅλον. You: may consider God in the 
same. manner, as. containing the whole world 
within himself, as his own: conceptions and cegh 
tations.-And in the close of that chapter, that; 
which is also thence cited by St. Cyril,* is tothe 
same purpose . «ἀόρατος 6 ϑεός ; εὐφήμησον καὶ τίς αὐτοῦ. 
φανερώτερος" δὲ αὐτὸ τοῦτο πάντα ἐποίησεν, ἵνα διὰ πάνπων 
αὐτὸν βλέπῃς" τοῦτό ἐστι τὸ ἀγαϑὸν τοῦ Yeov" τοῦτο δὲ αὐτοῦ 
ἀρετὴ, τὸ αὐτὸν φαίνεσθαι διὰ πάντων Js God invisible ὃ 
speak worthily of him, for who is more manifest 
than he? for this very. reason did he make all 
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things, that.thou mightest see him through alt 
things.. ‘The mind is seen in thinking, but God in 
working or making.—Book the twelfth, ἤκουσα τοῦ 
ἀγαθοῦ δαίμονος λέγοντος (ἐκεῖνος yap μόνος, ὦ τέκνον, ἀληθῶς. 
- wg πρωτόγονος ᾿ θεὸς, τὰ πάντα «κατιδὼν, ϑείους λόγους 
᾿ς ἐφθέγξατο) ἤκουσα γοῦν αὐτοῦ ποτε λέγοντος, ὅτι. ἕν ἐστι τὰ. 
πάντα J have heard the good demon (for he alone, 
. as the first-begotten God, beholding all things, 
spake divine words); I have heard him sometimes 
saying, that one is all things.—Again, in the same 
chapter, 6. δὲ σύμπας. κόσμος οὗτος ἡνωμένος ἐκείνῳ, καὶ 
συσώζων τὴν τάξιν, καὶ βούλησιν τοῦ πατρὸς, πλήρωμά 
ἐστι. τῆς ζωῆς" καὶ οὐδέν ἐστιν ἐν roury διὰ παντὸς. τοῦ. 
. αἰῶνος, οὔτε τοῦ παντὸς, οὔτε τῶν κατὰ μέρος, ὃ οὐχὶ Gy, 
| ψεκρὸν γὰρ οὐδὲ ἕν, οὔτε γέγονεν, οὔτε ἐστὶν, οὔτε ἔσται. ἐν 
κόσμῳ: .This whole world js intimately united.-to 
him, and observing the order and will of its father, 
‘hath the fulness of life in it; and there is nothing 
in it. through eternity (neither whole nor part) 
which does not live; for there neither is, nor hath 
been, nor shall be, any thing dead in the. world.— 
The- meaning is, that all things vitally. depend 
upon the Deity, who is said in Scripture-to | 
quicken and enliven all things: τοῦτό ἐστιν ὃ ϑεὰς, 
τὸ wav’ ἐν δὲ τῷ παντὶ, οὐδέν ἐστιν ὃ μὴ ἔστιν" ὅθεν οὔτε μέγεθος, 
οὔτε τόπος, οὔτε ποιότης, οὔτε σχῆμα, οὔτε χρόνος περὶ τὸν 
᾿Κ'εόν ἐστι πᾶν γάρ ἐστι, τὸ δὲ πᾶν διὰ πάντων. καὶ περὶ πάντα" 
This.is God, the universe οὐ all. .And in this 
universe there is nothing which he:is not: ‘where- 
fore there is neither magnitude, nor place, nor 
quality, nor figure, nor time about God, for he 
is ‘all or the whole (but those things belong to 
parts)—And the Arcane Cantton, though that 
thirteenth book, to which it is subjoined, be 
supposititious,.yet harps much upon this point 
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"of the Egyptian theology, that God’ is all: ὑμνεῖν. 
- μέλλω. τὸν τῆς κτίσεως: κύριον, καὶ τὸ πᾶν, καὶ τὸ - ἕν". 
1 am about to praise the Lord of the creation, the 
all and the one.—And again, All the powers that 
‘are in me praise the one and the all_—Book the 
fifteenth, ἐάν τις ἐπιχειρήσῃ τὸ wav καὶ. ἕν χορίσαι;- τὸ πᾶν 
τοῦ ἑνὸς λύσας, ἀπολέσει τὸ πᾶν, πάντα γὰρ. ἕν εἶναι δεῖ" 
If any one go about ἴο. separate the all from the 
one, he. will. destroy the all, or the universe,. for 
‘all ought to. be one.—Book the sixteenth, ἄρξομαι 
- cov. λόγον ἔνθεν, τὸν θεὸν ἐπικαλεσάμενος, τὸν ᾿ τῶν ὅλων 
δεσπότην, καὶ ποιητὴν, καὶ πατέρα, καὶ περίβολον, καὶ πάντα 
ὄντα τὸν ἑνὰ, καὶ iva ὄντα τὰ πάντα τὸ πάντων γὰρ τὸ 
πλήρωμα ἕν ἐστι, καὶ ἐν ἑνί I will begin witha prayer 
to bim; who is..the. Lord and maker and. father 
yand bound of all things;. and. who being. all 
things, is one; and being one, is all things; for. 
the fulness of all things, is one and in one.—Anod 
again, μόρια τοῦ Θεοῦ πάντά ἐστιν" εἰ δὲ πᾶντα μόρια, πάντα 
ἄρα ὃ. Θεός" πάντα οὖν. ποιῶν, ἑαυτὸν ποιεῖ. All things 
are parts of God, but if all things be parts of.God, 
‘then God is ‘all things ;-wherefore he making all 
things, doth, as it were, make himself.— | 
_ Now, by all this we see, how well these Tris- 
megistic books agree with that ancient Egyptian 7 
inscription in the temple of Sais, That God is all 
that wds, is, and shall be-——Wherefore the Egyp- 
tian theology thus undoubtedly asserting one God 
-that was all things; it-is altogether impossible, 
‘that it should acknowledge a multitude of self- 
existent and independent deities. 

Hitherto. we have taken notice of two several 
Egyptian ‘names for: one and: the same supreme | 
‘Deity ;, Hammon and. Neith: but we shall find, 
that, besides these, the supreme God was some- 
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times worshipped by the Egyptians under other 


εν Hames and netions also; as of Isis, Osiris, and 


Serapis. For, first, though Isis have been taken 
by some for. the moon, by others for the whole 
earth, by others for Ceres or corn, by others fox | 
thé land of Egypt (which things, in what sense 
they were deified by the Egyptians, will he else- 
where declared), yét- was she undoubtedly taken 
algo sometimes for an universal and all-compre- 
hénding Numen. For Plutarch * affirms, that Isis — 
and Neith* were really one and the same god 
atnong the Egyptians, and therefore the temple 
of ΝΙΝ or Minerva at Sais, where the foremem 
tiondd inscription was found, is called by him'the 
temple of Isis; ‘so that Isis, as: well as’ Neith 
or Minerva among the Egyptians, was there de-, 
scribed, as that God, who is all that was, jis, and 
whall be, and whose veil no mortal hath ever un- 
covered ; that is, not ἃ ματα αν God, but ati unis __ 
versal and all-comprehending Numen. ᾿ And this 
may be yet further confirmed from that ancietit in: 
scription and dedication to the goddess Isis, stil 
extant at ‘Capua: 
TIBI. 
VNA. QVZ. 


ES. OMNIA. 
DEA. 1518. 


Where the goddess Isis is plainly declared to be 
dy Καὶ πάντα, one and.all things,——that is, an univer- 
sal-‘and all-comprehending Deity. _And with this 
Motam. 1. xi. agreeth also. that oration of this god- 
[Lib. si. p. dess Isis in Apuleius; “Ἐπ adstim tuis 
943. commota, Luci, ‘precibus, rerum natura 
parens, elénientoram omniunr domina, seculorum 


a De side et Osir. p. 354, tom. li. oper. 
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progenies initialis : summa: numinam, regina ma- 
rium, prima ceelitum,: deorum: dearumque facies — 
uniformis; que ceeli luminosa culmina, maris sa- 
lubria flamina, inferorum deplorata silentia, nu- 
tibus.meis dispenso. Cujus numen unicam malti- 
formi specie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo totus: 


" veneratur orbis.” . Behold, here am I, moved by 


thy prayers, . Lucius, that nature, which was the 


parent of things ; the mistress of all the elements αὶ 


the beginning and. original. of ages; the sum of 
all the divine powers ; the queen of:.the seas; the 
first.of the celestial inhabitants ; the uniform face 
ef gods and goddesses ; which with my becks 
dispense the luminous heights of the heavens,. the 
wholesome blasts of the sea, and the deplorable 
silences of hell; whose only. divine power. the 
whole world worships and adores, in a multiform 
manner, and under different rites and names.— 
From which words it is plain, that this goddess 
Isis was net the here animated moon (which was 
rather a symbol of 860) but that:she was an uné 


᾿ς ἢ versal Deity, comprehensive of. the whole nature 


of things; the one supreme God, worshipped by 
the Pagans. under several names, and with differ. 
ent rites. :And this is the plain meaning of those 
Jast: words; Numen anicum, &c..that the whole 
world worshippeth one and. the. same sypremé 
God, ina multiform manner, .with various rites 
and under many different names.—For, besides 
the, several names of the other Pagans there men- 
tioned, the Egyptians worshipped it under the 
names of Hammon, Neith, and others that shalt 
be afterwards declared. And thus was Isis again 
worshipped and invoked, as the unicum numen, or 
only divine power, by Apuleius himself, in thease 
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following. words:* “Τὰ sancta humani generis sos-: 


pitatrix perpetua, dulcem: matris affectionem mi-.- 
seris tribuis,: fatorum inextricabiliter contorta re- - 


tractas-litia, fortune tempestates mitigas, et stel-.- 
-laram noxios meatus cohibes: Te superi colunt; . 
observant inferi. .Tu rotas orbem, luminas solem,.. 


regis mundum, calcas.’‘Tartarum. . Tibi respon- 
dent sydera, gaudent numina, serviunt elementa: 


_ tuo. nutu. spirant flamina,” &c. - Thou holy and - 
' perpetual. saviour. of. mankind, that art always~ . 


bountiful in cherishing mortals, and dost manifest 


the. dear affections of a mother to them:in ther ° 
calamities, thou extricatest the involved threads - 
of fate, mitigatest the tempests of fortune, and - 
restrainest the: noxious influences .of the stars:. 


the celestial gods. worship thee, the infernal powers 
obey thee; thou rollest round the heavens,. enc 


lightenest.the sun, governest the world, treadest - 


upon. .Tartarus, or hell; the stars obey thee, the 


elements .serve thee, at thy beck the winds blow, . 
&c.— Where Isis is. plainly supposed to be an uni- - 


versal_Numen and supreme monarch of the world. 


. Neither may..this hinder, that she was called-a - 
goddess, as Neith also was; these Pagans making 
their. deitiés to be indifferently of either sex,.male . 


or female.- But:much more was Osiris taken for 
the. supreme Deity, whose ‘name was sometimes 
said to have signified in the Egyptian language, 


πολνόφθαλμος, that which had many eyes—some-- 
times κράτος ἐνεργοῦν καὶ ἀγαθοποιὸν, an active and | 


beneficent force——(and whose hieroglyphic was an 


eye and a sceptre); the former signifying provi- 
dence and wisdom, and the latter power and ma-. 


* Lib. xi. p. 254. 
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jesty (as Plutarch tells us),* who also is thus de- 
scribed in Apuleius: “Deus deorum magnorum . | 
potior, et majorum summus, et summorum maxi- - 
mus, et maximorum regnator, Osiris :” ‘That God 
who is the chiefest of the greater gods, and..the | 
greatest of. the chiefest, and which reigneth over. 
the greatest.— Wherefore the same Apuleius’ also - 
tells us, that Isis.and Osiris. were really one and... 
the same. supreme Numen,. though considered 
under different notions, and. worshipped with dif- . 
ferent. rites, in these words;. ° “ Quanquam con+.- 
nhexa, imo vero unica, ratio: ‘Numinis, religionis-— 
que esset, tamen telete.discrimen.esse maximum :”. 

Though Isis and Osiris be really one and the same - 
Diviue power, yet are their. rites and ceremonies . 
very different.—The proper notion of Osiris being 
thus declared. by Plutarch,’ τὸ πρῶτον καὶ κυρυύτατον - 
πάντων, ὃ τ᾿ ἀγαθῷ ταὐτόν ἔστι, that first and: highest 
of all beings, which Β΄ ‘the same -with. good.— . 
Agreeably whereunto, Jamblichus° affirmeth, aya- 
θὼν ποιητικὸς ὧν Ὅσιρις κέκληται, that God, as. the ᾿ 
cause οὗ all good, is called Osiris by the Egyp- 
tians.—Lastly, as-for Serapis, though Origen‘ 

tells us, :that..this was a new. upstart deity, set. . 
up by: Ptolemy: in Alexandria, yet this god in. 

his oracle " to Nicocrion, ‘the king of. Cyprus, de- . 

clares -himself.also. to be: an universal Numen, 

comprehending the whole world, in these words: : 

οὐράνιος κόσμος κεφαλὴ, Sc. to-this sense: The starry — 


® De Iside et Osiride, P- 354, et p. 371. tom. ii. oper. 
» Metamorphos, lib. xi. p. 258. ' - © Jbid. p. 256. 
ὁ De Iside et Osir. p. 372. 
© De Myster. AZgypt. sect. viii. cap. iii, p. 159. 
_ f Advers. Cels.. lib. v.:p. 257. ed, Cantabr. 
5 Apnd Macrobium Saturnal. lib. i. cap. xx. Ὁ. 290. 
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heaven is my head; the sea my belly, my ears are 
in.the ether, and the bright light ‘of the sun is 
my clear piercing eye.”. And doubtless he was 
worshipped by many under this notion. For as 
Philarchus* wrote thus concerning him, Σαράσις 
ἄνομα τοῦ τὸ πᾶν κοσμοῦντος, That Serapis was the 
name of that God, which orders and governs the 
whole world;—so doth -Plutareh’ himself con: 
cl] ude, that, Osiris and Serapis were ἄμφω ἑνὸς Peov κἀξ - 
μιᾶς δυνάμεως, both of them names of one Ged, and 
the same Divine power.—Accordiogly whereunto 
Diodorus Siculus* determines, ‘that these threa, 
flammon, Osiris, and Serapis, were but different 
names for one and the same Deity, or supreme 
God.. Notwithstanding which, .Porphyrius,‘ : it 
seems, had avery ill conceit of that power. whieh 
manifested itself in the temple of this god Sera; 
pis, above all the other Pagan gods,. he suspect- | 
ing it to be no other than the very prince of evil 
demons or devils: Τοὺς δὴ, πονηροὺς δαίμονας οὐκ. εἰκῇ 
VAD τὸν Σαράπιν v ὑποπτεύομεν". οὐδ᾽ ἐκ τῶν συμβολών μόνου 
ἀναπεισθέυτες, δξο. Wedo not vainly or withoutground 
suspect and conjecture, that the evil demons are _ 
under Serapis as their prince and head: this ap; 
‘pearing (saith he) not only from those rites οὗ apr 
peasement used in the worship of this god, but 
alsa:from the symbol ef him, which was a three, 
headed dog, signifying that evildemon whichruleth 
in those three elements, water, earth, and air.— Nels 
ther indeed can it be doubted, but that it was an 
evil demon or devil, that delivered oracles i in this 


* De Iside et Osir. p. 362. b Ibid. p. 361, 302. 
-¢ Vide lib. i. cap. xxv. p. 21. 
ἀ Libro de Philosophia et Oraculis apud ‘Euseb. Preopar. ἢ Evang, 
lib, iv. cap. ΧΧΊΪ. p. 175, 
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temple of Serapis as well as elsewhere among the 
Pagans, however he affected to be worshipped as 
the sapreme God. 

- ‘Besides all this, Eusebius hiniself from Por- 
phyrius informs us, that the Egyptians acknow- 
ledged one intellectual Demiurgus, or maker of 
the world, under the name of: Cneph, whom they _ 
worshipped in a statue of human form, and ἃ 
blackish sky-coloured complexion; holding in 
his hand a girdlé and aseeptre, and wearing upon 
his head a princely plume, .and thrusting forth an 
egg out of his mouth. The-reason of which hie- 
rogl yphic 1 18 thus given, ὅτι λόγος δυσεύρετος . ε 
καὶ κεκρυμμένος, καὶ οὐ φανὸς, καὶ ὅτι ζωοποιὸο, nee sere 
καὶ ὅτι βασιλεὺς, καὶ ὅτι νοερώς κενεῖται. διὸ ἢ 
τοῦ πτέρου φύσις ἐν vif κεφαλὴ κεῖται" Because that 
wisdom and reason, by which the world was ' 
made, is not easy to be found out, but hidden:‘and 
obscure. And because this is the fountain of life 
‘ and king of all things; and because it is intellec- 
tually: moved, signified by the feathers upon his 
head. Moreover, by the egg thrust out of the 
mouth of this God, was meant the world, created 
by the eternal λόγος, and from this- Cneph was 
said to be generated or produced another God, 
whom the Egyptians call Phtha, and the Greeks 
Vulcan——of which Phtha more afterward. That 
the Egyptians were the most eminent. assertors of 
the cosmogonia, or temporary beginning of: the 
world, hath been already declared; for which 
cause the scholiast upon Ptolemy thus perstringeth 
them, περιττώς εἰώθασι λέγειν γένεσιν Αἰγύπτιοι κόσμου, - 
the Egyptians were wont to talk perpetually of 

the genesis or creation of the world.—And Ascle- 
“VOL. II. O° 
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sca). Emeza, PUUS» an ancient Egyptian writer, ia his 
Temp. t. νι ᾿ς Myriogenesis, affirms, that according to. 
condit. mundi. the Egyptian tradition, the sun was made 
- in Libra. But, that the Egyptians did. not supe 
pose the. world to have been made by chance, as 
_ Epicurus and other atheistical philosophers did,. ἢ 
but by an intellectual Demiurgus called by them - 

Cneph, is evident from this testimony of Porphy- 
rius. _Which Cneph was looked upon by them as 
an unmade and eternal Deity, and for this very 
cause the inhabitants of Thebais refused to wor--. 
ες ship any other god besides him, 85 Plu,- 
Ovi. tarch informs us in these words: εἰς δὲ. 
1 rag τροφὰς τῶν τιμωμένων ζώων, τοὺς μὲν adXoug : 
συντεταγμένα τελεῖν, μόνους δὲ μὴ διδόναι rave ᾿Θηβαΐδα, 
, κατοικοῦντας, ὡς θνητὸν. θεὸν οὐδένα νομίζοντες, ἀλλὰ ὃν." 
καλοῦσιν αὐτοὶ Κνὴφ, ἀγένητον ὄντα καὶ ἀθάνατον" Whilst 
the other Egyptians paid their proportion of. tax 
imposed.upon them, for the nourishment of those. . 
sacred animals, worshipped by them, the inbabit- 
ants of ‘Thebais only refused, because they would 
acknowledge no mortal. god, and worshipped him 
only, whom-they call Cneph, an unmade and eter- 
nal Deity.—_ . | 

_ Having now made it undeniably manifest, that. 
the Egyptians had an acknowledgment. amongst 
_ them of one supreme universal and unmade Deity, : 
we shall conclude this whole discourse with the . 
two following observations: First, That a great 
partof the Egyptian Polytheism was really nothing - 
else but the worshipping of one and the same su-- 
preme God, under many different names and no- . 
tions, as of Hammon, Neith, Isis, Osiris, Serapis, - 
wneph; to which may be added Phtha, and those 
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other names in Jamblichus, of Eicton:and Emeph:. 
And that the Pagans universally over the whole 
world did the like, was affirmed also by Apuleius, 
in that forecited passage ofhis: ‘“ Numen unicum, 
multiformi spegie, itn vario,- nomine multijugo, 
totus veneratur. orbis,” the whole world worship- - 
peth one only supreme Numen in a multiform 
manner, under different. names, and with different 
rites.— Which different names for oneand the same. 
supreme God might therefore be mistaken by some 
_ of the sottish vulgar amongst the Pagans, as well. 
as they have been by learned men οἵ these later 
times, for so many distinct, unmade; and self-ex- 
istent deities. : 

Nevertheless, here. may well bes a question: start. 
ed, whether amongst thase several Egyptian names 
of God, seme might not signify distinet Divine hy- 
᾿ postases subordinate}. and: particularly, whether. 
there were not some footsteps of a trinity to be. 
found in the .old. Egyptian theology? For since 
Orpheus; Pythagoras, and Plato, who all of them 
asserted a trinity of Divine hypostases,’ unques-. 
tiohably derived much of their. doctrine from 
the. Egyptians, it. may. reasonably be suspected, 
that these Egyptians did the like before them. 
And indeed Athanasius K.ircherus makes no doubt 
at. all hereof, but tells us:that; in the Pamphylian 
obelisk, that first. hieroglyphic of a winged globe, 
with a serpent coming out of it, was the Egyptian 
hierogly phie of. a triform: Deity, or trinity of Di- 
vine. hypostases; he confirming. the same, from 
the. testimony of Abenephius, an Arabian writer, 
and a Chaldaic fragment imputed to. Sanchonia- 
thon; the globe being said to signify: the first in- 
comprehensible Deity, .without beginning or end, > 

o2 
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selfexistent; the serpent the Divine wisdom and 
creative virtue; and lastly, the wings that active 
spirit, that cherisheth, quickeneth, and enliveneth 
41} things. How’ far credit is to be given to this, 
we leave others to judge; but the clearest foot- 
steps that we can find any where of an Egyptian 
trinity is in Jamblichus’s book, written concern 
ing their mysteries; which whole place there- 
_ fore is worth the setting down: Ker’ ddAnu δὲ τάξεμ 
προστάττει [Ἑρμῆς |. ϑεὸν» rov"Hunp, τῶν txoupavtwe ϑεῶμ 
ῥγούμενὸν, ὅν φησιν νοῦν εἶναι αὐτὸν ἑαυτὸν νοοῦντα, καὶ τὰρ 
μοῆσεις εἰς ἑαυτὸν ἐπιστρέφοντα. Τούτου δὲ ἕν. ὄμερες; καὶ .ὅ 
φησι τὸ πρῶτον μάγευμα, πρυτάστει, ὃν καὶ Εἰκτὼν ἐπονομάζει, 
ἐν ᾧ τὸ πρῶτόν ἐστι νοοῦν καὶ τὸ πρῶτον νοητὰν, ὃ δὴ καὶ διὰ 
σιγῆς μόνης ϑεραπεύεται. ᾿ ᾿Επὴ. δὲ τούτοις----------- ὃ δη" 
βιουργικὸς νοῦς καὶ τῆς ἀληθείας προστάτης, καὶ σοφίᾳ ἐρχόμε- 
vig μὲν εἰς γένεσιν, καὶ τὴν ἀφανῆ τῶν κεκρυμμένων λόγων 
δύναμιν εἰς φῶς ἄγων, ᾿Αμῶν κατὰ τὴν τῶν Αἰγυπτίων γλώσσαψ 
λέγεται συντελῶν δὲ ἀψευδῶς ἕκαστα καὶ τεχνικῶς per’ ἀληδείας 
Φθὰ, “EXAnvec δὲ εἰς "Ἠφαιστον μεταλαμβάνουσι τὸν Φθὰ, τῷ 
πεχνικιρ μόνον προσβάλλοντες; ἀγαθῶν δὲ ποιητικὸς ὦν ὌὍαιρις 
κέκληται, καὶ ὶ ἄλλας δύ ἄλλας δυνάμεις τε καὶ ἐνεργείας ἐπωμπυμίας 
ἔχει. ‘According to another orderor method, Herthes 
places the god. Emeph, * as the prince 
and ruler over all the celestial gods, 
whom he affirmeth to. be a mind understanding 
himself, and converting his. cogitations or intel- 
+ Or Caeph lections into: himself. Before. which 
ἵ . Emeph,* he placeth one indivisible, 
whom he calleth Eicton, in which is-the first in- 
telligible, and which is worshipped only: by si- 
lence. - After which two, Eicton and 
Emeph, * the demiurgic mind and prey 
sident of truth, as with wisdom it proceedeth to 
generations, and bringeth forth. the hidden powers 


*Or Ὅπερ h. 
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of the. occult reasons into light, is called in the 
Egyptian language Ammon ; as it artificially af- 
fects all things with trath, Phtha (which Phtha, the 
Greeks, attending only to the artificialness. thereof, 
call Hephestus or Vulcan) as it is productive of 
good, Osiris, besides other names that it hath, © 
according to its other powers and energies.—In _ 
which passage of Jamblichus * we have plainly 
three Divine hypostases, or universal priticiples 
subordinate, according to the:Hermaic theology ; 
first, an indivisible unity called Eicton ; secondly, 
a perfect ‘mind, ‘converting its intellections. into 
itself, called KEmeph or Hemphta;. and thirdly, 
the ithmediate. principle of generation, called :by | 
several:nhames, accordmg to its. several powers, as 
Phtha; Alumon; Osiris, and the like:'so that these 
three names: with others, according to Jamblichus, 
᾿ς did.in‘the Egyptian theology signify, one‘and the 
same tlird Divine hypostasis.. How well these 
three: Divine: hypostases of the Egyptians agree 
with the Pythagoric or Platonic trinity, of, first,-n 
_ "ἐν or rayatdy, unity and goodness itself—second- 
1¥, νοῦς, tind—and thirdly, ψυχή; soul—I. need 
not here declare. Only we shail call to. mind 
what hath been already intimated, that that. rea- 
soil or wisdom, which: was the Demiurgus'pf.the 
world,'aud is properly the second..of.the fore- — 
mentioned liypostases,'. was called. also among 
the Egyptians, by another name, Cnephi;:frem . 
whom..was ‘said to have been produced: or begot- 
‘ten the god -Phtha, the third hypostasis of the 
‘Egyptian ‘trifity; so that.Cneph and Emeph are 
allone. Wherefore we have here plainly an Egyp- 


5. Do Mystor. Bgypt. sect. viii, cap. fii. p.158, 169. 
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tian trinity of Divine hypostases - subordinate, 
Eicton, Emeph (or Cneph), and Phtha. We 
know not what to add more to this of Jamblichus 
concerning an Egyptian trinity, unless we should 
insist -upon those passages, which have been cited 
by some‘of the fathers to this purpose out of Her- 
᾿ maicor Trismegistic books, whereof there was 
one before set. down out of ‘St. Cynl;. or unless 
‘we should again call to.mind that. citation out of 
. -Damascius, " "μία τῶν ὅλων - ἀρχὴ σκότος. ᾿ἄγνωστον 
ὑμνουμένη καὶ τοῦτο τρὶς ἀναφωνούμένον. ‘ourwe, | that,: ac=- 
cording to the Egyptians, there is one principle 
of all things: praised under the name of the un- 
‘known darkness, and this thrice repeated.—Agree- 
‘ably to which, Augustinus: Steuchus produces 
‘another passage ουξ. οὗ the same philosophic | 
“writer; that: the Egyptians ‘made. πρώτην. ἀρχὴν 
'σκότος ὑπὲρ 'πᾶσαν νόησιν, σκότος ἄγνωστον; τρὶς τοῦτο 
᾿ἐπιφημίζοντες, the first principle of all to be dark- 
mess: above all knowledge and understanding (or 
‘unknown darkness), they. thrice repeating the 
-same.— Which the forementioned Steuchus takes’ 
‘to be a clear acknowledgment of ἃ trinity. of: Di- 
vine hypostases in the Kgyptian theology: 
‘.- Our second. observation is this ; That the Egyp- 
‘tian theology as well as:the Orphic (which was 
’-dertved ' from it) asserting’ one incorporeat Deity, 
‘thats, all things; as it is evident, that it could 


τς not: admit.a multitude of self-existent and inde-— 


‘-pendent deities,-so did-the seeming Polytheism of 
‘these: Egyptians proceed also-in great measure 

_ ‘from this principle of theirs not rightly understood: 
they being led thereby, in a certain Sense, θεοποίαυς 


 * Vide Wolfii Angedot. Greco, Pp. 260, 
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' to. personate and deify the several parts of the 
world, and things of nature, bestowing the names 
- of gods and goddesses upon them. Not that they 
therefore worshipped the inanimate parts - of the 


world as such, much less things not substantial, . 


but mere accidents, for. so many real, distinct, 
personal deities;.but because, conceiving. that 
God, who was all things, ought to be worshipped 
in all things (such especially as were most benefi- 
cial to mankind), they did, aceording to that Ascle- 
pian. and Trismegistic doctrine beforementioned, 
call God hy the name of every thing, or every 
thing by the name of God. And that-the wiser 
-of them very well understood, that it was really 
one. and the same simple Deity, that was thus 
worshipped amongst them by piecemeal, in the 
several parts of the world, and things of ‘nature, 
-and under different names and notions, with dif- 
ferent ceremonies, is. thus declared by. De is. οἱ Os. 
Plutarch ; Ἑλληνικὸν n Ἰσίς ἐ ἐστι, καὶ ὁ  Τυφὼν Sot, 
. πολέμιος τῇ θεῴ, καὶ δι ἄγνοιαν καὶ ἀπάτην τετυφωμένος, : 
καὶ διασπῶν καὶ ἀφανίζων τὸν ἱερὸν λόγον, ὃ ον ἢ 1 θεὸς συνάγει 
καὶ συντίθησι, καὶ “παραδίδωσι TOILE τελουμένοις. θειώσεως" 
Isis is a Greek word, which signifies knowledge; 
and Typhon is the enemy to this goddess; who 
being puffed up by ignorance and error, doth.dis- 
tract and discerp the holy doctrine (of the simple 
Deity), which Isis collects together again, and 
makes up into one, and thus delivers it to those 
who are-initiated into her sacred mystertes, in or- 
der ‘to deification.—In which. words Plutarch 
Intimates, that the Egyptian fable of Osiris being 
᾿ mangled and cut in pieces by Typhon, did alle- 
gorically signify the discerption and distraction 
of the simple Deity, by reason of the weakness 
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and ignorance of vulgar minds (net able’ to com- , 
_ prehend it altogether at once), into several names 
and partial notions,. which yet true knowledge 
and understanding, that is, Isis, makes up whole 
again, and unites into one, 

xix. It is well known, that the poets, though 
they were the prophets of the Pagans, and, pre- 
tending toa kind of Divine inspiration, did other- 
wisg embue the minds of the vulgar with a cer- 
tain sense of religion, and the notions of mortal- 
ity, yet these notwithstanding were the grand 
depravers and adulterators of the Pagan theo- 
logy, For this they were guilty. of upon several 
accounts. As, first, their attributing to the gods, 
jo their fables concerning them, all manner of 
human imperfections, passions, and vices. Which 


'- abuse of theirs the wiser. of the Pagans were in 


all ages highly sensible of and offended with, as 
partly appears from these free passages vented 
u pon the stage 5 ; 


ee: 


Kal γὰρ, ἔστις ἄν βροτῶν 
Eurip.i in Ione. 


[Ex Florile-. Καχὸς πεφύχῃ, ζημιοῦσιψ οἱ θεοί" 

gio Stobeei Πῶς οὖν δίκαιον, τοὺς νόμους ὑμᾶς βροτοῖς 

apud Hugon. ‘red ἜΝ tay ὃ ὌΝ 

Grotium in Γράψαντας αὑτοὺς ἀνομίαν δφλισχάνειν; 

Excerpt. ve- 

terun Comi- ——-—— δ] quis est mortalium 

cor. ον 584 Qui scelera patrat, exigunt poenam dei : 


Atnonne iniquum est, yos, suas leges quibus 
Gens debet hominum, jure nullo vivere? 

To this sense: Since mortal men are punished by 
the gods for transgressing their laws, is it not un- 
just, that ye, gods, who write these laws, should 
’ yourselves live without law '—And again : 


οἰκέτ' ἀνθρώπους κακῶς 


λέγειν δίκαιον, εἰ τὰ τῶν θεῶν κακὰ 
Μιμούμεθ᾽, ἀλλὰ τοὺς διδάσκοντος τάδε" 
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Nulla nos posthac notet 


Censura, siquando ista, quee superos decent, 
Imitamur homines. Culpa ad auctores redit. 


Let men no longer be blamed for imitating the 
evil actions of the gods; for they can only be 
justly blamed, who teach men to do such things 
by their examples.— 

| Secondly, The poets were further guilty of de- 
praving the religion and theology of the Pagans, 

by their so frequently personating and deifying 
all the things of nature and parts of the world, 
and calling them by the names of those gods, 
that were supposed to preside over them ; that is, 
of the several Divine powers manifested in them. 
- This Plutarch * taxes the poets with, where giv- 
ing directions for young men’s reading of their 
writings, he thus seasonably cautions against the 
danger of it: ; τοῦτο δὲ ἁ ἀναγκαῖον, καὶ χρήσιμον, εἰ μέλ- 
λοιμεν ἐ ἐκ τῶν ποιημάτων ὠφεληθήσεσθαι. καὶ μὴ i βλαβήσεσθαι, 
τὸ γινώσκειν πώς τοῖς τῶν θεών ὁ ὀνόμασιν οἱ ποιηταὶ χρῶνται. 
π- χρώνται δὲ τοῖς τῶν θεών ὀνόμασι οἱ ποιηταὶ, ποτὲ μὲν 
αὐτῶν ἑκείνων ἐφαπτόμενοι τῇ ἐννοίᾳ, ποτὲ δὲ. δυνάμεις τινὰς, 
ὧν οἱ θεοὶ δωτηρές εἰ εἰσι καὶ καθηγεμόνες, ὁ ὁμωνύμως προσαγο- 
gevovrec’ It is very profitable and necessary, if we. 
would receive good from the writings of the poets, 
and not hurt, that we should understand how. 
they use the names of the gods in different senses. 
Wherefore the poets sometimes use the names of 
the gods properly, as intending to signify thereby 
the gods themselves, and sometimes again they 
use them improperly and equivocally, for those 
powers which the gods are the givers and dispen- 
sers of, or the things which they preside over.— 


* De audiendis Poetis, p.22. tom. ii. oper. 
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As for example, Vulcan is sometimes used by the 
poets for that- god or divine power which pre- 
sides over fire, and the arts that operate by fire, 
and sometimes again the word is taken by them. 
for fire itself. So Mars, in like manner, is some-— 
times used for the god which presides over mili- 
tary affairs, and sometimes again it signifies no- 
thing else but war. An instance whereof 3 4s there 
given by Plutarch out of Sophocles: 


τυφλὸς γὰρ, ὦ γυναῖκες, οὐδ᾽ spay" Agne 
᾿ Συὸς «ροσώπῳ, wdrra. τυρβάζει καχά". 


᾿Μαῖπ (O Maliercs) czcus hirsuto suis | 
- Velut ore frendens, cuncta commiscet mala. _ 


Aud we might give this other instance of the: 
same from Virgil, 


Farit toto Mars impius orbe. 


For the God of war, that is, the divine provi- 
dence that presides. over military affairs, could 
not be called impious or wicked, but it is war it- 
self that is there so styled. | 
-‘Indeed, we shall afterward make it appear, 
that the first original of this business proceeded 
. from a certain philosophic opinion amongst the 
Pagans, that God was diffused throughout the 
whole world, and was himself in a manner all 
things, and therefore ought to be worshipped in 
all things: but the poets were principally the men, 
who carried it on thus far, by personating the se- 
veral inanimate parts of the world and things of 
nature, to: make such a multitade of distitict gods 
and goddesses of them. Which humour, though 
it were chiefly indulged by them, ψυχαγωγίας ἕνεκεν, 
only for the delight and pleasure of the reader—. 
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besides gratifying their own poetic fancies; yet 
‘was it a:matter of dangerous consequence, as‘ the 
same Plutarch gravely.and soberly advises, in his 
‘book De Iside, it. begetting in some gross and ir- 
rational superstition (that ‘is, in our Christian lan- 
guage, idolatry), and: carrying others on to dowa- 
right impiety and Atheism. But this-will-be after- 
ward: also again insisted on: 

Wherefore, in the next place, we shall observe, 
that the poets did also otherwise deprave the theo- 
logy of the Pagans, so.as to make it look some- 
what more aristocratically, and this principally 
two manner of ways;. first, by their speaking so 
much of the gods in general and without distinc- 
tion, and attributing the government of the whole 
-world-.to them in common, so asif it were:ma- 
maged and carrjed on, communi consilso deorum, 
‘by a common council and republic of gods,— 
- wherein all things were determined by a majority 
of votes, and as if their Jupiter, or supreme god, 
were no more amongst them, than a speaker of a 
‘house.of: lords or commons, or the chairman of a ἡ 
committee. In which they did indeed attribute - 
-more ‘to their inferior deities, than, according to 
.their own principles, they ought... 

And secondly (which is the last depravation 
_ of the Pagan theology by these poets), by their | 
-making those, that were really nothing else but 
‘several names and notions of one and the same 
‘supreme Deity, according to its several powers 
‘manifested in the world, or the different effects 
‘produced by it, tobe so many really distinct per- 
- sons and gods ; insomuch as sometimes to be at 
odds and variance with one another, and even 
“with Jupiter himself. This St. Basil seems to 
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take notice of, in his oration, How young men 
may be profited by the writings of the Greeks τ᾿ 
πάντων δὲ ἥ ἥκιστα περὶ Θεῶν τε διαλεγομένοις (ποιηταῖς) 
προσέξομεν, καὶ μαλισθ᾽ ὅταν ὡς περὶ πολλῶν τε αὐτῶν 
διεδίωσι, καὶ τούτων οὐδὲ ὁμονοούντων But least of all 
-will we give credit to the poets, where they dis- 
course concerning the gods, and speak of them 
as many (distinct and independent) persons, and 
that not agreeing amongst themselves neither, 
but siding several ways, and perpetually quar. 
relling with one another.— | 

Notwithstanding all which extravagances aud 
miscarriages. of the poets, we shall now make it 
plainly to appear, that they really asserted, not 
a multitude of self-existent and independent dei- 
ties, but one only unmade Deity, abd all the 
other, generated or created gods. This-hath been 
already proved concerning Orpheus, from sich - 
fragments of the Orphic poems, as have beeh 
owned and attested by Pagan writers: but it 
would be farther dvident, might we give credit to 
any of those other Orphic verses, that are found 
cited by Christians and Jews only (and we cannot 
reasonably conclude all these to be counterfeit | 
and supposititions), amongst which we have this 
for one,” 


Big ἐστ᾽ αὐτογενὴς, ἑνὸς ἔκγονα wavra τίτνκται, ᾿ 


There is one only unmade God, and all other gods. 
and things are the offspring of this one.—More- 
over, when God, in the same Orphic fragments, 
is styled Μητρο-πάτωρ, both father and mother of 
*.P. 16. Edit. Oxon. Joh. Potteri. 
b Apud Clement. Alexandr. jn Cohortat. ad Gentes, bap. Vii. pos. 


Vide etiam Euseb. Precpar. Evangel. lib. xiii. cap. xii. et Theodoret. 
de ourandis Greecoram affect. serm. i. tom. ii. oper. p. 475. - 
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- Ql things —(accordingly as it was.observed before} 
that both the Orphicand Egyptian theology made 
the supreme Deity especially to be ἀῤῥηνόθηλῦν, 
hérmaphroditical, or male and female together ; 
this, as Clemens Alexandrinus* rightly interprets 
the meaning of it, was to signify τὴν ἐκ μὴ ὄντων 
yarow, the production of things out of nothing,— 
ar from the Deity alone, without any pré-existent 
selfexistent matter. 

But. we: shall pass from Orpheus to Homer. 
Now it. is certain, that Homer's gods were ποῖ. 
. all eternal, unmade, and self-existent, he plainly 
declaring the contrary concerning the gods in ge- 

-neral; that they had a genesis, that.is, a tempeo- 
7 rary production, as in that forecited verse of his,” 


᾿Ωκεανόν va θεῶν γένεσιν, ὅχο. 


Theoceanfrom whence the gods weregenerated ;— 
where,. by gods are. meant all the animated parts 
of the. world superior to men, but principally (as 
Eustathius observes) the stars, θεών ἀντὶ ἀστέρων, — 
gade (saith he) are here put for stars.—Aund, as the 
same philologer further adds, the gods or stars do 
by a synechdoche. signify all things, or the whole 
world, ἀντὶ roy πάντων ὡς ἀπὸ μέρους, apart being | 
put for the whole ;-—accordingly as the same poet 
elsewhere‘ declares his sense, speaking likewise 
of the ocean, 


“Os γένεσις πάντεσσι τέτυκται, 


Which was the original of al] things—or from 
whence (not only the gods, but also) all other 
things, were generated. ‘Wherefore the full-mean- 


. Stromatum, lib. v. p. 724. . > Tbid. Ξ. ver. 201, 202. 
¢ Ibid. ver. 246. 
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ing of Homer: was this: that the gods or.stars, 
together with.this whole visible world, had a.tem-_ 

porary production, and were at first made out-of: _ 

the ocean, that is, ont of the watery chaos. So. 

that Homer's:theogonia,.as well as Hesiod’s, was: 
one.and -the same. thing with. the cosmogonia ;. 
his generation. οὗ gods the. same with the genera-- 
- tion or creation of the world;. both of them having, 
in all probability, derived it from the Mosaic .ca-: 
bala, or tradition. And Eustathius tells us,. that,- 
according to the:ancients, Homer's ἀσπιδοποιΐα, dé. 
scribed Il. a. Was αἴνιγμα τῆς κοσμογενείας, an. ob-. 
scure signification of the cosmogenta,—oF ἃ cosmo~ 
gonia. : 
Nevertheless, though οἱ θεοὶ or the gods i in n gohe- 
ral be by Homer thus generated from the ocean or 
watery chaos, yet this is to be understood only of. 
the inferior gods, and he is supposed to be: dis- 
tinguished from them, who in the same poet is’ 
frequently called, ὁ θεὸς κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν, God, by way’ 
of eminency (to whom he plainly ascribes omni- 
_potence), and “Ζεύς, or Jupiter, whom he styleth 
Kaprisrov ἁπάντων, the most powerful of all, and’ 
πρῶτα θεών, the first and chiefest of the gods, and’ 
ὕπατον θεῶν and. κρειόντων, the highest of gods and 
governors, and whom he affirmeth infinitely to. 
transcend the gods, 1]. θ.. | 


3 


Τόσσον ive «ερί τ᾽ εἰμὶ θεῶν, περί τ᾽ εἶμ ᾿ἀνθρώπαν. 


And to reign as well over gods a as men, 11. a.” 


-ὃς τι θεοῖσι καὶ ἀνθρώποισιν ἃ ἀνάσσει, 


Lastly, whom he maketh to be πατέρα θεῶν, the: 
father of the gods as well as men—that i is, nothing 


* Ver..27. ΝΞ » Ver, 281. 
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less than the creator of them-and-the whole world. 
He, therefore, who thus produced the gods and 
stars out of the ocean or watery.chaos, must needs 
be excluded out of that number of gods, so as 
not to have been himself generated or made out 
of.it. Thus have we before observed, that οἱ θεοὶ, 
or the gods in general, are frequently taken, both 
“by Homer and. other Greek: writers,.in way of 
distinction from‘o Oc, or J upiter, that is, for the 
inferior gods only. , 

It is true, indeed, that others of the Pagan gods, 
besides. Jupiter, were by the Latins in their so- 
demn rites and prayers styled paéres, fathers ; 
and as Jupiter is nothing else but Jovis pater, 
contracted into.one word, so was Mars called by 
them Marspiter, and Saturnus, Janus, Neptunus, * 
and Liber had the like addition also made to their . 
names, Saturnuspater,. Januspater, Neptunus- 
pater, Liberpater: and not only so, but even their 
very heroes also (as:for example, Quirinus) had: 
this honourable title of father bestowed.qn them; 
.all which. appeareth from those verses of Luci- 
lias, ὁ | 

Ut nomo sit nostrum, qain aut pater optimus divam, 

' Aut Neptunus pater, Liber, Saturnus pater, Mars, | 
_ Janus, Quirinus pater nomen dicatur ad unum. 
| Notwithstanding which, here is a great. difference 
to be observed, that though those other gods were 
called fathers, yet none of them was ever called, 
either by the Greeks πατὴρ θεῶν, or by the Latins, 
pater optimus divum, save only Ζεὺς or Jupiter, the 
supreme Deity. . —, 

And that Homer was thus generally under- 
stood by the Pagans themselves to have asserted 


-. ἃ Apad Lactant. Divin. Instit, lib. iv. cap. iii, p. 408. 
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ἃ Divine monarchy, or one sapreme Deity rahng 
over all, may further appear from these following 
citations. Plutarch, in his Platonic questions,” καὶ 
ἘΞενοκράτης Δία Ὕπατον καλεῖ, πρότερον δὲ Ὅμηρος τὸν τῶν 
. ἀρχόντων ἄρχοντα θεὸν, ὕπατον κρειόντων προσεῖπε" Ze- 
nocrates called Jupiter, Hypaton, or the highest; 
but before him Homer styled that God, who is the 
_ prince of all- princes, ὕπατόν κρειόντων, the highest of 
rulers or governors.—Again, the same 
Plutarch, deIside et Osiride, Τὸν &”Ocrpin 
«αὖ πάλιν ὀφθαλμῷ καὶ σκήπτρῳ γράφουσι, ὧν τὸ piv τὴν 
πρόνοιαν ἐμφαίνει, τὸ δὲ τὴν δύναμιν' ὡς Ὅμηρος τὸν ἄρ- 
Xovra καὶ βασιλεύοντα πάντων Ζῷν ὕπατον καὶ μήστωρα 
καλῶν, ἔοικε. τῷ μὲν ὑπάτῳ τὸ κρατὸς αὐτοῦ, τῷ δὲ μήστωρι 
τὴν εὐβουλίαν καὶ τὴν φρόνησιν onpatver” The Egyp- 
‘tians, when they. described Osiris by those hie- 
roglyphics of an eye and a sceptre, did by the 
former of them signify. providence, and by the 
latter power; as Homer, when he calls. that 
Ζεὺς, or Jupiter, who ruleth and reigneth over all 
things ὕπατον and μύστωρα, seems by the word ὕπατον 
P96. ΠῚ to denote his power and sovereignty, but 
.P. 96. [hib. ii. 

in Timeum by μηστωρα his wisdom and knowledge. 
Paton] To Plutarch may be added Proclus, 
who, upon Plato's Timeus, having proved that, 

according to that philosopher, there was τοῦ 
κόσμον παντὸς εἷς καὶ ὅλος δημιουργὸς, one onl y maker 
of the whole world—affirms the same likewise of 
that divine poet Homer (ashe there styles lim), 
ὃς καὶ διὰ πάσης ποιήσεως ὕπατον κρειόντων καὶ πατέρα 
ἀνδρῶν καὶ θεῶν αὐτὸν ὠνυμνέΐ, καὶ πᾶσιν εὐφημεῖ τοῖς δημι- 
ουργικοῖς vofpacw: ‘That he also throughout all his ἡ 
_ poesy praises Jupiter as the highest-of all-ralers, | 


P. 371. 


* P. 1007. tom. ii. oper. 
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“and the father both: of. gods and men, and. attri- 
‘butes all demiurgical notions. to him.—Where- 
upon he concludes in this manner: οὕτω τοίνυν 
“σύμπασαν τὴν “Ἑλληνικὴν θεολογίαν ἀπεφύναμεν, τῷ Διὰ τὴν 
ὅλην δημιουργίαν ἀπονέμουσαν'᾽ And thus we have 
made it ‘manifest, that all the Greekish theology 
universally ascribes to Ζεὺς, or J upiter, the maker 
of all things.— Lastly, Aristotle himself com- 
firmeth the same with his testimony, where he 
ι writes of the paternal authority after this manner: 


ἡ τῶν τέκνων ἀρχὴ βασιλικύ' διὸ καλώς " Ὅμηρος De Rep. li. 
τὸν Ala προσηγόρευσεν εἰπὼν, tom, "iloperd 


Τα Ῥὴρ ἀνδρῶν ae θεῶν nt, 


τὸν βασιλέα τούτων’ φύσει γὰρ τὸν βασιλέα διαφέρειν μὲν Set, 
τῷ γένει δ᾽ εἶναι τὸν αὐτόν' ὅπερ πέπονθε τὸ πρεσβύτερον 
πρὸς τὸ νεώτερον,. καὶ ὁ γεννήσας πρὸς τὸ. τέκνον The 
paternal power or authority- over childrem is 
. @ kingly authority: wherefore Homer, when he 

‘intended to set forth Jupiter’s kingly power over 
all, very, well called him the father of men and 
gods. For he, that is king by nature, ought both 
to. differ from those that. he reigneth over, and 
also to be of the same kind with them;-as. the 
senior is to the junior, and he that begetteth to 
his offspring.—Where Aristotle’s sense seems _to 
be: this, that Jupiter had therefore a natural and 
‘not acquired kingly power over all the gods, be- 
cause they were all his offspring and begotten 
- hy him, as well as men. - In which passage “there- 
fore Aristotle plainly acquits and frees Homer 
from all suspicion of Atheism. 

As. for: Hesiod, if we. had not already suffici- 
ently proved from his Theogonia, that all his 
gods (that.is, his inferior deities) were generated 

VOL. U0, . Ρ 
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and made, as well as men, it might be made un- 
-questionably evident from this verse of his in his 
Opera," 


Ὡς ὁμόθεν γεγάασι ϑεοὶ ϑγητοί τ᾽ ἄνθρωποι. oo 
Φ Ε 


When the gods and mortal men, were both toge- 

ther, alike made or generated.—Where the word 

ὁμόθεν i is thus interpreted by the Greek scholiasts, 

ἀπὸ τῆς αὐτῆς βῥίζης and ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ γένους, i.e. the 

gods and men were both alike made from the 

same root or stock. —And though it followeth 1 im- 
mediately after, 


Χρύσεον μὲν φρώτιστα γένος μερόπων ἀνθρώσγων 
᾿Αθάγατοι “τοίησαγ, ὀλύμσια δώματ᾽ ἔχοντες, 


That ‘first of all a golden age of men was made 
by the immortal gods; yet Moschopulus there 
notes, ᾿Αθάνατοι ποίησαν, ὁ Ζεὺς μόνος ἐποίησεν, ὡς ἀπὸ 
τών ἄλλων φανερὸν γίνεται" λέγει δὲ πάντας τοὺς θεοὺς, τὸ 
τοῦ ἑνὸς ἔργον ἐπὶ πάντας τοὺς ὁμοειδεῖς ἀναφέρων" The 
immortal gods made ; the true meaning (saith he) 
is, that Jupiter alone made this first golden age 
of men; as may be proved from other places in‘ 
the same poet; and though he speak of the gods 
In general, yet doth he but transfer that, which 
was the work of one upon all of the like kind. 
And there are several other instances of this poet's 
using θεοὶ for θεὸς, gods for god.—But it is pos- 
sible, that’ Hesiod’s meaning might be the same 
with Plato’s, that though the inferior mundane 
gods were all made at first by- the supreme God, 
as well as men, yet they being made something 


* Ver. 108, 109, 110. » In Timzo, p. 530, oper. 
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sooner.than men, did afterward. contribute also 
to the making of men, 
_ But Hesiod’s Theogonia, or generation of gods, 
is not to. be uaderstood universally neither, but 
only. of the inferior gods, that Ζεὺς Υ Jupiter being 
to be expected out of the number. of them, whom 
the same Hesiod, as well as Homer,’ makes to 
be the father of gods, as also the. a of. them, 
in these words :* 
Αὐτὸς γὰρ Airey: βαφιλεὺς καὶ κοίρανός ἐσιτιν 

' ᾿Αθανάτων,͵ 
And attributes the creation of all things. to, him, 
as Proclas. writeth upon this place, 


b “Oy τε διὰ βροτοὶ ἄνδρες § ὅμως, &o. 


By whom all mortal men are, & ὃν πάντα, καὶ οὐκ 
αὐτομάτως" πάντα τῷ Δὲ προσαναπλάττει, by whom all 
things are, and not by chance; the poet, by a sy: 
necdoche, here ascribing the making of all to Ju- 
piter.—Wherefore Hesiod’s Theogonia is to be 
understood of the inferior gods only, and not 
of Ζεὺς or Jupiter, who was the father and maker 
of them (though out of a watery chaos) and. him- 
self therefore avropunc, self-existent or unmade. 

In like manner, that Pindar’s gods were not 
eternal, but made or generated, is plainly de-— 
clared by him in these words; 


“Ev ἀγδρῶν, ἕν Sean γένος" ἐκ . Nem. Od, vi. 


Μιᾶς δὲ πνίομεν ΄ | (p. 120. ‘edit. 
ΤΩΝ Schmidii.] 


Ματρὸς ἀμφότεροι. 
Unum Hominun, | unum Deoram genus, 


Et ex una spiramus 
Matre  ytrique. 


> Apud Clement. Alexandr. in Cohortat. ad.Gentes, cap. vii. p. 68, 


tom. i. edit. Potteri. 
» Hesiodi Opera et. Dies, ver. 3. 
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There is one kind both of gods and men, and we: . 
both breathe from the same mother, or spring 
‘from the same original —Where by the common 
mother both of gods and men, the scholiast un- 
-derstands the earth -and chaos, taking the gods 
here for the inferior deities only, and principally 
3 the stars.” 

᾿ This of Pindar’s therefore is to be understood | 
of all the other gods, that they were made as 
well as men out of the earth or chaos, but not of 
that supreme Deity, whom the same Pindar else- 
- where calls θεών κράτιστον, the most powerful of the 

‘fods—and τὸν πάντων κύριον, the Lord of all things—_ 
and παντὶ αἴτιον, the Cause of every thing—and 
ἀριστοτέχναν θεὸν, that God who is the best artificer, 
or was the framer of the whole world—and‘as 
Clemens Alexandrinus tells us,” ro πᾶν, or the 
universe.— Which God also, according to Pindar, 
Chiron instructed Achilles to worship principally, 
above all the other r gods. 


- μάλιστα μὲν Keoviday, 


"Pyth, Od. vi. 
[p. 260. ] | Βαρυόσαν oregomay χεραυγῶν γε πρύτανιν, 


Θεῶν σέβεσθαι" 

‘The sense of which words is thus declared by the 
scholiast, Ἐξαιρέτως τὸν μεγαλόφωνον καὶ ἀστραπῶν 
καὶ κεραυνῶν δεσπότην Δία παρὰ τοὺς ἄλλους θεοὺς 
τιμᾷν καὶ σέβεσθαι’ + ‘That he should honour and wor- 
ship the loud-sounding Jupiter, the lord of thun- 
der and lightning, transcendently above all the 
other gods.— Which by the way confutes the opi- 
nion of those, who contend, that the supreme 
God, as such, was not at all worshipped by the 
Pagans. - 


2 Vide Clement. Alexand. Stromat. lib. v. D. 710. 
» Ibid. p. 726. | . 
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However, this is certain concerning these three, 
Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar, that they must of 
necessity either have been all absolute Atheists, 
‘in acknowledging no eternal Deity at all, but 
making senseless Chaos, Night and the Ocean, 
the original of all their gods without exception, 
and therefore of Jupiter himself too, that king 
_and father of them; or else assert one only eter- 
nal unmade self-existent Deity, so as that all the 
other gods were generated or created by that one.. 
Which latter doubtless was their genuine sense ; 
and the only reason, why Aristotle and Plato 
aight possibly sometime have a suspicion. of .the 
contrary, seems to have been this—their not un- 
derstanding that Mosaic cabala, which both He- 
siod and Homer followed, of the world’s, that is, : 
.both heaven and ‘earth's, being made at first out 
of a watery chaos; for thus is the tradition de- | 
clared by St. Peter, Ep. ii: ch. iii, 
There might be several remarkable passages to. 
the same purpose, produced out of those two . 
tragic poets, AEschylus and Sophocles; which 
yet, because they have been already cited by Jus- 
tin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, and others ; 
to avoid unnecessary tediousness, we shall here — 
pass by. Only we think fit to observe concern- 
| ing that one famous passage of Sophocles," 


Εἷς ταῖς ; ἀληθείαισιν, εἷς ἐστιν Θεὸς, 
Ὃς οὐρανόν τ᾿ ἔτευξε καὶ γαῖαν μακρὰν, 
Πόντου τε yagower οἶδμα, κἀνέμιων βίαν, ὅχο. 


Unus profecto, unus est tantum Deus, 
Coeli solique machinam qui condidit, 
Vaduinque ponti cocrulum, et vim spirilus, &o. 


* Ex Stuboei Eclog. apud Hugpn. Grot, in Escort veter. Co- 
micor. et Tragic. p. 148. ᾿ 
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There is in truth one only God, who thade heaven 
‘and ‘éarth, the sea, air, and winds, &c.—After 
‘which ‘folfoweth also something against image 
‘worship:; that though this be. such as might ‘well 
become a Christian, ‘and be no where now to be 
found in those extant tragedies‘ ofthis poet (many 
‘whereof: have been lost) yet the sincerity thereof 
‘cannot reasonably he at all suspected by us, ‘it 
‘iaving ‘been’ cited by so many of the-ancient fa- 
thers in‘ their writings against.the ‘Pagans, ‘as par- 
‘ticularly: Athenagoras, ‘Clemens Alexandrinus, 
_ ‘Justin Martyr, Eusebius, ‘Oyril and ‘Theodoret ; 
of which number ‘Clemeiis tells us,® that it was | 
‘attested ‘likewise by that ancient Pagan Historio- 
grapher Hecateus, ‘But there are‘so'many places 
to our purpose in. Euripides,’ that we'cannot omit. 
‘them 41} in his:Supplices we ’haye this, »wherein 
‘all men’s absolute dependence upon Jupiter, or 
‘ one supreme Deity, is fully acknowledged” 


"Q Ls, τί δῆτα τοὺς ταλαιπώρους Βροτοὺς 


Φρονεῖν λέγουσι ; σοῦ γὰρ ἐξηρτήμεθα, 
Δρῶμεέν τὲ τοιαῦθ᾽, ἃ ν σὺ τυγχάνῃς θέλων. 


‘Miseros quid -homines, O deum réx et pater, 
Sapere arbitramur? Pendet e nutu tuo 
Res nostra, facimusque illa que visum tibi. 


We have'also this excellent prayer tothe supreme 
Governor of heaven and earth, cited out of the 
same tragedian :° 
Σοὶ, τῷ πάντων μεδέοντι, yonv 

Πέλανόν τε φέρω Ζεὺς der’ ᾿Αἴδης ᾿ 
᾿ονομεαζόμενος στέργει" ------- 
Σὺ γὰρ ἕν τε θεοῖς τοῖς οὐρανίϑαις, 


* Stromat. lib. v. p. 717. b Ver. 734, 735, 736. 
' € Apud Clement. Alexand. Stromat. lib. v.. p. 688. Vide Hug. 
Grotii Excerpta, p; 431. ᾿ 


A 
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Σκῆφτρον τὸ Διὸς μεταχειρίζων, 
Χϑοίων S Αἴδη μετέχεις ἀρχῆς" 
Πέμψον μὲν φῶς ψυχαῖς, ἀνέρων. 
Τοῖς βουλομένοις ἄθλους «τρομαθεῖν, 
Ππόϑεν ἔβλαστον, τίς ῥίζα κακῶν, 
Tha δεῖ μαχάρων εὖ ϑυσαμένους 

,., Εὑρεῖν μόχϑων ἀγάαυλαν. 
Tibi (cunctorum domino) vinum, 
Salsamque molam fero, seu Ditis, 
Τὰ sive Jovis nomine gaudes: 
Tu namque deos superos inter 

' Sceptrum tractas sublime Jovis ; 
Idem reghum terrestre tenes. 
Te lucem-animis infunde virum, 
Qui scire volunt, quo sata mentis | 
Lucta sit ortu, ques causa mali ; 
Cui coelicolum rite litando © 
Requiem sit habere laborum. 


! 


Where we may observe that Ζεὺς and “A8nc, Jupi- 
ter and. Pluto, are both of them supposed to be 
names equally belonging to one and the same 
supreme God. And the sum of the prayer is 
this, That God would infuse light into the souls. 
of men, whereby they might be enabled to know, 
what is the root, from whence all their evils spring, — 
and by what means they may avoid them.— 
Lastly, There is another devotional passage, 
cited out of Euripides,* which: contains also a- 
clear acknowledgment of one self-existent Being 
‘that comprehends and governs the whole world : 


Σὲ τὸν αὐτοφυῆ, τὸν ἦν αἰϑερίω, 
“Ῥύμβω πάντων φύσιν ἐμπλέξανϑ᾽, 
“Ov περὶ μὲν φῶς, «τερὶ δ᾽ ὀρφναία 
Νὺξ αἰολόχρως, ἄκριτός τ᾿ ἄστρων 
Ὄλχχλος ἐνδελεχῶς ἀμφιχορεύει. 
Thou self-sprung Being, that dost all enfold, 
And in thine arms heayen’s whirling fabric hold! 


* Apud Clement. Alexand. ubi supra, p..717. 
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Who art encircled with resplendent light, 
And yet ly’st mantled o’er in shady night! 
About whom, the exultant starry fires 
Dance nimbly round in everlasting gyres. 


For this sense of the third and fourth verses, 
which we think the words will bear, and which 
agrees with that Orphic passage, : 


’ 


ened 


Tragt γὰρ νέφος ἐστήρμεται, 


That God being in himself a most bright and 
dazzling light, is respectively to us, and, by rea- 
_ son of the weakness of our understanding, co- 
vered over with a thick cloud; as also with that 
in the Scripture, .* clouds and darkness are round 
about him:” I say, this sense we chose rather to 
follow, as more rich and august, than that other - 
᾿ yulgar one, though grammatically and poetically 
goad also: That successive day and night, toge- 
‘ther with a numberless multitude of stars, perpe- 
tually.dance round about the Deity. 

Aristophanes in the very beginning of his ΡΙυ-. 
tus distinguisheth betwixt Ζεὺς and θεοὶ, Jupiter 
and the gods; | 


"Ng ἀργαλέον πρᾶγμ᾽ ἰστι ὦ Zaid καὶ Θεοὶ, &e. 


And we e have this clear testimony of Terpander, | 
cited by Clemens Alexandrinus,* Zev πάντων ἀρχὰ, ΟἹ 
Ζεῦ πάντων ἀγήτωρ, Thou Jupiter, who art the origi- 


nal of all things; thou Jupiter, who art the gover- | ~ 


nor of all.—And these following yerses are attri- 
buted to Menander :" | 


8. Stroniat. lib. vi. p. 784, 
» Apud Euscb. Justinum Martyr. ct Clement. Alexan. Which 
Jast ascribes them: to Diphilus, | : 
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Τὸν ὄντα πάντων κύριον γεγμιώταγον 
Καὶ πατέρα, τοῦτον διωτέλει τιμᾷν μόνον, 
᾿Αγαθῶν τοιούτων εὑρετὴν καὶ »τίστορα" 
Rerum universarum imperatorem et patrem, — 


Solum perpetuo colere suppliciter decet, 
Artificem tantz et largitorem copiz. 


Where men are exhorted to worship the supreme 
God only, as the sole author of all good, or δ. 
Jeast transcendently above all the other gods. 
There are . 4180 two remarkable testimonies, one 
of Hermesianax, an ancient Greek poet, and ano- 
ther of Aratus, to the same purpose ; which shall 
both be reserved for other places. 

Wherefore we pass from the Greek to the Latin 
poets, where Ennius first appears, , deriving the 
gods in general (who were all the inferior deities) 
from Erebus and Night, as supposing them all 
to have been made or generated out of Chaos, 
nevertheless acknowledging one, who was 


Divumque hominumaque pater, rex, 


both Father and King of gods and men—that is, 
the maker or creator of the whole world, who 
therefore made those gods together with the world 
out of chaos, himself being: unmade. oo 

Plautus in like manner sometimes distinguish- | 
eth betwixt Jupiter and the gods, and cap, Ace, it. 
plainly acknowledgeth one omniscient °° * 
Deity, | 

Est profecto Deus, qui que nos gerimus, auditque et videt. 

Which passage very much resembles that of Man- 
lius Torquatus in Livy, ‘‘ Est celeste numen, es 


magne Jupiter ;° ἃ strong asseveration of one su- 
\ preine : and universal Deity. Aud the same Plau- 
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tus in his Rudens clearly asserts one supreme 
Monarch and Emperor over all, whom the inferior 
gods are subservient to ; 


Qui gentes omnes mariaque et terras movet, 
Ejus sum civis civitate coclitum ; 
Qui est imperator divum atque hominum Jupiter, 
' Js nos per gentes alium alia disparat, 
Hominum qui facta, mores, pietatem et fidem 
Noscamus. 
Qui falsas lites falsis testimoniis 
Petunt, qifique in jure abjurant pecuniam, 
Eorpm referimus nomina exscripta ad Jovem. 
Cotidie Ile scit, quis hic querat malum. 
" Iterum Ille eam rem judicatam judicat. 
Bonos in aliig tabulis- exscriptos habet. 
Atque hoc scelesti illi in animum inducunt suum 
- Jovem se placare posse donis, hostiis ; 
- Sed operam et sumptum perdunt, quia 
Nibil Ei acceptum est a perjuris supplicii, 


‘Where Jupiter, the supreme monarch of gods and 
men, is said to appoint other inferior gods under 
him, over all the parts of the earth, to observe 
the actions, manners and behaviours of men every 
where; and to return the names both of bad and 
good to him. Which Jupiter judges over again — 
all unjust judgments, rendering a righteous retri- 
bation to 811. And though wicked men conceit; 
that he may be bribed with sacrifices, yet no 
worship is acceptable to him from the perjurious.— 
. Notwithstandiag which, this poet afterward jum- 
bles the supreme and inferior gods all together, 
after the usual manner, under that ‘one general 
name of gods, because they are all supposed to 
be co-governors of the world ; Ν 
Facilius, siqui pius est, a Diis supplicans, | 
Quam qui scelestus est, inveniet veniam sibi. 
Pon. Act. y, Again the same poet elsewhere brings i in 
5.4. Hanno the Carthaginian with this form. 
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of prayer addressing himself to Jupiter .or the 
supreme God ; 
Jupiter, qui genus colis glisque hominum, per quem vivimus 


Vitale zvum ; quem penes spes vitzeque sunt hominum.omniam, 
Da diem bunc sospitem, queeso, rebus meis agundis. 


‘In the next place, we have these verses of Va- 
Jerius Séranus, an ancient and eminent poet, full 
to the purpose, recorded by Varro τ᾽ 

| Jupiter omnipotens, regum rex i pse deumque, 
. Progenitor genitrixque deum, Deus uNus et oMNIS. 

‘Fo this sense: Omnipotent Jupiter, the King of 
kings.and gods, and the progenitor and genitrix, 
the both father and mother of those gods; one 
God and all gods.— Where the supreme and omni- 
potent Deity is styled ‘progenitor et genitrix deo- 
rum,” after the same manner as he was called in 
the Orphic theology μητροπάτωρ and. ἀῤῥενόθηλυς, | 
that expression denoting the gods and all other 
things to have heen produced from him alone, 
and without any pre-existent matter. Moreover, 
according to the tenor of this Ethnic theology, 
that oné God was all gods and every god, the Pa- 
gans supposed, that whenever any inferior deity 
was worshipped by them, the supreme was therein 
also at once worshipped and honoured. 

Though the sense of Ovid hath been sufficiently 
declared before, yet we cannot well omit some 
other passages of his, as that grateful and sensi- 
ble acknowledgment, 

Quod loquor et spiro, ecelumque et lamina solis 


Aapicio.(possumne ingratns et immemor esse?) 
Ipse dedit.° 


2 De Lingua Latina, p.71. edit. 1581, in 8yo. 
Ὁ Metamorph. lib. xiv. ver. 172. 
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And this in the third of his Metamorph. 
Ille pater rectorquc deum, cui dextra trisnlcis 
Ignibus armata est, qui nutu concutit orbem. | 
Virgil’s theology also may suficiently appear from — 
‘his frequent acknowledgment of an omnipotent 
Deity, and. from those verses of his before cited 
_ outof An. 6. wherein he plainly asserts one God 
to be the original of all things, at least as a soul 
of the world; Servius Honoratus there paraphra- 
sing thus: “ Deus est quidam divinus spiritus, qui 
per quatuor fusus elementa gignit universa ;” God 
is a certain spirit, which, infused through thé four 
eleinents, begetteth all things.—Nevertheless, we - 
shall add from him this also of Venus’s prayer 
to Jupiter, En. 1 a 


O qui res hominumque deumque 
/Eternis regis imperiis, et fulmine terres! . 
Which Venus again, Ain. 10. bespeaks the same 
Jupiter after this manner: 


O pater, O hominum divumque seterna potestas! 


~ 


3 Where we have this annotation of Servius: “ di- 
vumque sterna potestas, propter aliorum numi- 
num discretionem ;” Jupiter is here called the 
eternal power of the gods, to distinguish him from 
all the other gods-—that were not eternal, but made 
or generated “from him. 

Neither ought Horace to be left out, in whom. 
we read to the same purpose, lib. i. od. xii. 
| Quid prius dicam solitis parentis . 

Laudibus? quires hominum et-deorum, 


‘Qui mare et terras, variisque mundum | 
Temperat horis. 


Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 

Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum : 

Proximos illi tamen occupavit ἢ | 
Pallas honores, 
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And again, lib. iii. od. iv. 


~ Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 
Ventosum, et urbes, regnaque tristia ; 
Divosque, mortalesque turmas, 
Imperio regit UNUS quo. 

Where from those words of Horace, “ solitis pa- 
rentis laudibus,” it appears, that the one supreme-. 
Deity, the parent and maker of all things, was 
then wont to be celebrated by the Pagans as such 
above all the other gods. And whereas those 
Pagans vulgarly ascribed the government of the © 
seas particularly to Neptune, of the earth and 
Hades or Inferi (which are here called tristia 
_ Regna) to Pluto, these being here attributed by 
Horace to one and the same supreme and universal 
Deity; it may well be concluded from thence, 
that Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto, were but three 
several names or notions of one supreme Numen, 
whose sovereignty notwithstanding was chiefly 
signified by Jupiter. Which same 15 to be said of 
Pallas or Minerva too, that signifying the eternal 
Wisdon, that it was but another name of God also, 
though looked upon as inferior to that of Jupiter, 
and -next in dignity to it; unless we should con- 
clude it to be a second Divine hypostasis, accord- 
ing to the doctrine. of the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
tonists (probably not unknown to Horace) as also 
to that Scripture cabala, “1 was set up from ever- 
lasting, or ever the earth was ; when there were 
no depths, I was brought forth,” &c. But of this 
more afterward. 

᾿ Lastly, We shall conclude with Manilius, who 
lived in the same Augustean age, and was ἃ zea- 
lous opposer of that Atheistical hypothesis of Epi- 
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curus and Lucretius, as appears from these 
verses of his ; 


* Quis credat tantas operum sine numine moles, 
Ex minimis czecoque creatum foedere mundum? 


Wherefore he also plainly asserts one supreme 
Deity, the framer and governor of the whole . 
world, in this manner, ‘lib. 1]. : 
- 5 Namque canam tacita saturam mente potentem 
Infusumque Deum ceelo, terrisque, fretoque, 
Ingentem zquali moderantem foedere molem, 
Totumque alterno consensu vivere mundam, 
Et rationis agi motu; quum 8PIRITUS UNUS 
Per cunctas-habitet partes, atque irriget orbem, 
Omnia pervolitans, corpusque animale figuret, ke. 
, | 
And again, 


Hoc opus immensi constractum corpore mundi 
'' Vis anime divina regit, sacroque meatu - 
Conspirat Deus et tacita ratione gubernat. 


And lib. iv. ° 


Faciem coeli non invidet orbi . 
- Ipse Deus, vultusque suos, corpusque reeludit, 

Semper volvendo, seque ipsum inculcat et offert ; ; 

Ut bene cognosci possit, monstretque videndo, 

Qualis eat, doceatque suas attendere leyes. 

Ipse vocat nostros animos ad sydera mundus, ᾿ 

Neo patitur, quia non condit, sua jura latere. | 
Where notwithstanding we confess, that the whole 
animated world, or rather the Soul thereof, is, 
according to the Stoical doctrine, made by Ma- 
nilius to be the supreme Numen. . 

xx. We now pass from the poets of the Pagans 
to their philosophers. A modern writer‘ con- 
. cerning the religion of the Gentiles, affirmeth this . 
to have been the opinion of very eminent, philo- 
-sophers, That even all the minor gods of the Pa- 


* Lib. i. ver. 492,498. . ὃ Ver. 61, &e. ° © Ver. 915. 
' ¢ Sir Edward Herbert, De Religione Gentiium, cap.xiv. p. 228. | | 
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gans did exist of themselves from eternity un- 
made, they giving many reasons for the same. But 
how far from truth this is, will (as we conceive) 
appear sufficiently from the’ sequel of this dis- 
course. .And we cannot conclude otherwise, but 
that this learned writer did mistake that opinion 
of Aristotle and the latter Platonists, concerning, 
the eternity of the world and gods, as if they 
had therefore asserted the self-existence of them ; 
the contrary whereunto hath been already maai- 
fested. Wherefore we shall now make it unques- 
tionably evident, by a particular enumeration, that 
the generality of the Pagan philosophers, who 
were Theists, however they acknowledged a mul- 
tiplicity of gods, yet asserted one only self-exis- 
tent Deity, or a universal Numen, by whom the 
world and all those other gods were made. There 
being only some few Ditheists to be excepted, 
(such as. Plutarch and Atticus,) who, out of a 
certain softness and. tenderness of nature,- that 
they might free the one good God from the impu- 
tation of evils, would needs set up, besides him, 
an evil soul or demon also in the world self-ex- 
istent, to bear all the blame of them. | 

And indeed Epicurus 15 the only person that we 
can find amongst the reputed philosophers, who, 
though pretending to acknowledge gods, yet pro- 
fessedly opposed monarchy, and verbally asserted 
a multitude of eternal, unmade, self-existent de- 
ities; but such as had nothing at all to do, either 
with the making or governing of the world. The 
reason whereof was, because he would by no 
means admit the world to have been made by any 
mind or understanding. Wherefore he concluded, 


Naturam reram, haud divina mente coortam ; δῶκε νὸν 
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That there was no God the δημιουργὸς or framer 
of the world.—But nevertheless, that he might 
decline the odium of being accounted ‘an 
Atheist, he pretended to assert a multitude 
of gods unmade and incorruptible, such as were 
unconcerned in the fabric of the world. ‘Wherein 
first it is evident, that he was not serious and 
sincere, because he really admitting no other 
_ principles of things in his philosophy, besides - 
atoms and vacuum, agreeably thereunto could 
acknowledge no other gods thay such as were 
compounded out of atoms, and therefore cor- 
ruptible. And thus does Origen declare the doc- 
trine of Epicurus, not indeed as he pretended to 
hold it, but as, according to the tenor of his 
principles, he must have held it, had he really 
"asserted any gods at all, of τοῦ ᾿Επικούρον | 


‘Lib. iv. cont. 
Cels. p. 169. ϑεοὶ, σύνθετοι ἐξ ἀτόμων τυγχάνοντες, “καὶ τὸ ὅσον 


ἐπὶ τῇ συστάσει ἀναλυτοὶ, πραγματεύονται τὰς φθο- 
ροποιοὺς ἀτύμους ἀποσείεσθαι : Epicurus’s gods being, 
compounded of atoms, and therefore by their very 
constitution -corruptible, are in continual labour 
and toil, struggling with their corruptive princi- 
ples.— Nevertheless if Epicurus had in good earn- 
est asserted such a commonwealth of gods, as: 
were neither made out of atoms, nor yet.corrup- 
{1816 ; so long as he denied the world to have been 
made by any mind or wisdom (as we have already 
declared) he ought not to be reckoned amongst 
the Theists, but Atheists. 
- Thales the Milesian was one. of the most an- 
cient Greek philosophers, and that he admitted 
a plurality of gods.in some sense, is evident from , 
that saying of his cited by Aristotle,* πάντα θεῶν. 


* De Anima, lib.i. cap. viii. p. 17. tom. ii, oper. . 
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_ πλήρη, all things are full of gods. But that not- 
_ withstanding he asserted one. supreme and only 


~~ unmade or self-existent Deity, is also manifest - 


from that other apothegm of his in Laertius,* 
πρεσβύτατον πάντων ὁ θεὸς, ἀγέννητον yap’ God is the 
᾿ oldest of all things, because he is unmade. From 
whence it may be concluded, that .all Thales’s 
other gods. were generated, and the offspring of 
one sole unmade Deity. | 
-Pherecydes Syrus was Thales’s contemporary, 
of whom Aristotle in his ‘Metaphysics ' > hath re- 


_ corded, that he affirmed ro γεννήσαν πρῶτον ἄριστον, 


that the first principle, from whence all other 
things were generated, was the best or an abso- 
‘lutely perfect being; so as that in the-scale of 
nature, things did not ascend upwards from the 
most imperfect to the more perfect beings, but, on 
' the contrary, descend downwards from the most 
perfect to the less perfect. Moreover, Laertius 
informs us,° that this was the beginning of one 
of Ρ herecydes’ s books, Ζεὺς μὲν καὶ Xpovoc - εἷς 
«ἀεὶ, καὶ χθὼν ἦ ἡν" J upiter, and time, and the earth 
always were. —Where, notwithstanding, in the 
-following words, he makes the earth to be de- 
_- pendent upon Jupiter ; though some reading κρόνος 
‘here instead of χρόνος, seem to understand him 
thus, that Jupiter and Saturn, really one and the 
same Numen, was always from eternity. How- 
ever, there isin these words an acknowledgment 
of one single and eternal Deity. 

Pythagoras was the most eminent of all the an- 
cient philosophers, who, that he wasa Polytheist 


* Lib. i. segm. xxxv. p. 21. 

> Lib, xii. cap. iv. p. 446. tom. iv. oper. 
- ς Lib. as segm. cxix. p. 76. 
" VOL. II. 
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as well asthe other Pagans, may be concludéd 
from that beginning of the Golden Verses (though 
not written by him, ) 


᾿Αθανάτους μὲν πρῶτα ϑεοὺς view, ὡς διάκεινται, 
τίμα, καὶ σέβου ὅρκον" Uru ἥρωας ἀγανούφη 
Τούς τε καταχθονους chs δαίμονας, ἔγνομα ῥέζων. 

‘Wherein men are exhorted in the first to worship 
_ the immortal gods, and that accordingly as they 
were appointed by law; after them the heroes, 
and last of all the terrestrial demons. And δο- 
cordingly Laertius* gives this account of Pytha- 
goras’ 8 piety ; 5 τιμὰς θεοῖς δεῖν νομίζειν καὶ ἥρωσιν, μὴ 
τὰς ἴσας. That he conceived men ought to worship 
both the gods and the heroes, though not with 
equal honour.—And who these gods of Pytha- 
goras were, the same writer also declareth,” ἥλών re 
καὶ σελήνην Kal τοὺς ἄλλους ἀστέρας εἶναι θευύς That 
they were, in part at least, the sun, and moon, | 
and stars. 

Notwithstanding which, that Pythagoras ac- 
knowledged one. supreme and universal Numen, 
which therefore was the original of all those other 
gods, may partly appear from that prayer in the 
Golden Verses, which, whether written by Philo- 
_laus or, Lysis, or some other follower of Pytha- 

goras, were undoubtedly ancient and agreeable 
to his doctrine. . 


Salmas. Pref,  Z& πάτερ, ἣ πολλῶν τε χακῶν λύσειας ἅπαντας" 
in Tab. Ceb. Εἰ πᾶσιν δείξαις οἵῳ τῷ δαίμονι χρῶνται" 
Arab. 


Jupiter ‘alme, malis jubeas vel solvier omnes: 
Omnibus utantur vel quonam dzemone monstra. 


Upon which Hierocles* thus writeth : τὸν ν ποιητὴν 


* Lib. viii. segm. xxxiii. p. 614. Vide etiam segm. Xxill. p. 506. 
b Segm. xxvii, p. 509, 


* Comment. in Aurea Carmina Pythag. p. 200. edit. Needhami. 
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- καὶ ' πατέρα τοὖδε τοῦ παντὺδ' ἔθος ἦν. τοῖς Πυθαγορείοις τῷ 
τοῦ Διὸς, καὶ Ζηνὸς, νόμοι ϑέμνύνέιν' δι ὃν γὰῤ τὸ εἶναι, 
καὶ τὸ. ζῃν;. τοῖς πᾶσιν. ὑπάρχει; τοῦτόν δίκαιον ἀπὸ τῆς 
ἐνεργείας ὀνομαζεσθαι".". It ‘was’ the: mdnner of the Py- 
thagoreans to honour the Maker and Father of this: 
whole universe with the name ‘of: Dis‘and Zen, it: 
being just, that he; who giveth. being’ and: life to 
all, should: be deviominated:from. thence —And 
again afterward : : τὸ τὔῦῷ Wide! ὄνομα σύμβολόν ὁ ἐστί, 
Kas’ εἰκὼν ἐν φωνῇ. δημιουργικῆς υὐσίάς,. τῷ "τοὺς πρώτοὺς!: 
θεμένους τοῖς πράγμασι τὰ. ὃνύματα᾽ Oa σοφίας ὑπερβολὴν, 
ὥσπέρ. τινας ἀγαλματοποιοὺς ἀρίστους, διὰ τῶν. ὀνομάτων," 
ὡς δι εἰκόνων, ἐμφανίσαι αὐτῶν Ἰὰς Sumani’ This very: 
name. Zeus is a convenient synibdl or: ‘image of the? | 
demiurgical nature. And they, who frst gave names: 
to things,. were by reason ofa certain. wonderful’ 
wisdom of theirs a kind of. éxéellent statuaries ; 2 
they by those ‘several names, as injages, lively ‘re- 
presenting the natures of things.. Moreover, that 
this Pythagoric prayer was: directed to the su- 
preme Numen and King of gods, Jamblichus. 
thus declares i in his. Protreptics, * ἐν δὴ τούτοις pia: 
: μὲν ἀρίστη παράκλησις εἰς. τὴν θείαν εὐδαιμονίαν ἡ n μεμιγμένη 
ταῖς εὐχαῖς καὶ. ἀνακλήσεσι τῶν θεῶν, καὶ μάλιστα “τοῦ 
βασιλέως αὐτῶν Awe’ Here is an excellent exhorta- 
tion of these Golden Verses to thé pursuit'of 81» 
vine felicity, mingled together with prayers and 
the invocation of the gods, ‘but especially of: that 
Jupiter, ‘who is the King of them: ‘+ Moreover, the: 
same might farther appear ‘from those Pythago- 
ric fragments,’-that are still extant; as that of 
Ocellus Lucanus, and others, who \ were moralista, 
a Cap. iii. p. 10. ‘edit. Arcerii. | 


b These are published by Dr. Thomas Gale i in his Opiscula Veter. 
Moral et Mytholog. Amsterd. 1688. in Svo. ΝΣ 
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in which as gods afe sometime’ spoken of plu- 
- rally, so also is God often singularly uséd for that 
supreme Deity, which containeth the whole. 

But this will be most of all manifest from what 
hath been. recorded concerning the Pythagoric 
philosophy, and its making a monad the first prin- 
ciple, It is true, indeed, that the writer De Placi-. 
tis Philosopborum doth affirm Pythagoras to have 
asserted two substantial principles self-existent, 
a monad and a dydd; by the former of which, 
as God is confessed to ‘have been meant, so the 
latter of them is declared with some uncertainty, 
" it being in one place interpreted to be a demon, or 
a principle of evil ;* Πυθαγόρας τῶν ἀρχῶν τὴν μὲν 
μονάδα θεὸν, καὶ τἀγαθὸν, ἢ ἥτις ἐστὶν ἡ τοῦ ἑνὸς φύσις, αὐτὸς 
Oo νοῦς" τὴν Sa aoptoroy Suada δαίμονα, καὶ τὸ κακὸν, &e. 
Pythagoras’s first principle is God and Good, 
which is the nature of unity, and a perfect mind ; 
* but his other principle of duality is a demon or 
evil.—But in another place expounded to be. 
ops matter: πάλιν mv μονάδα καὶ τὴν ἀόριστον 

i. cap. ili. 
[p. 876. tom. δυάδα é εν ταὶς ἀρχαῖς" σπεύδει δὲ αὐτῷ τών 
ii. oper. ἀρχῶν ὴ μὲν ἐπὶ τὸ ποιητικὸν αἴτ tov καὶ εἰδικὸν, 
(ὅπερ ἐ ἐστὶ νοὺς ὸ θεὸς) ἡ ἢ δὲ ἐπὶ τὸ παθητικάν τε καὶ ὑλικὸν 
(ὅπερ ἐστὶν ὁ ὁρατὸς κόσμος.) Pythagoras’s prin- 
_ ciples were ἃ monad and infinite duality: the 
former of them an active principle, Mind or 
God; the latter passive and matter. And Plu- 
‘ tarch, in some other writings of his, declares 
that the first matter did not exist alone by itself 
dead and inanimate, but acted with an irrational 
_ soul; and that both these together made up 
_ that wicked demon of his. And, doubtless, this 

‘ book De Placitis Philosophorum was either writ- 

. * De Placit. Philos. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 881. 
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- ten by Plutarch himself, ‘or-else by some. disciple 
and follower of his according to his principles. 
Wherefore this account, which is therein given of 
the Pythagoric doctrine, was probably infected 
with that private conceit of Plutarch’s, that God. 
and a wicked demon, or else matter, together — 
with an irrational soul, self-existent, were. the 
first principles of the universe. Though we do 
acknowledge that others also, besides Plutarch, 
have supposed Pythagoras to have made two 
self-existent principles, God and matter, but not 
animate, nor informed, as Plutarch supposed, 
with any irrational or wicked soul. 

. Notwithstanding which, it may. well be made ἃ 
question, whether Pythagoras by his dyad meant 
matter or no; because Malchus or Porphyrius, 
in the life of Pythagoras, thus interprets those 
two Pythagoric principles of unity and duality ; 
| τὸ αἴτιον T ἧς συμπνοίας καὶ τῆς συμπαθείας, καὶ 
τῆς σωτηρίας τῶν ὅλων τοῦ κατὰ ταὐτὰ καὶ 
ὡσαύτως ἔχοντος, ἕν προσηγόρευσαν, καὶ γὰρ ‘TO ἕν T οἷς 
κατὰ μέρος ἕν TOLOUT ον ὑπάρχει, ἡνωμένον τοῖς μέρεσι ᾿καὶ 
συμπνοῦν, Κατ ὰ Her oud tay τοῦ πρώτι ου αἰτίου" τὸν δὲ τῆς 
er ἐρότητος Kat ἀνισότητος καὶ παντὸς τοῦ μεριστοῦ καὶ ἔν 
μεταβολῇ καὶ ἄλλοτε ἄλλως ἔχοντος δνοειδὴ λόγον καὶ 
δυάδα προσηγόρευσαν" The cause of that sympathy, 
harmony, and agreement, which is in things, and 
of the conservation of the whole, which is always 
the same and like itself, was by Pythagoras 
called unity or a monad (that unity, which is in 
the things themselves, being but a participation of 
the first cause): but the reason of alterity, ine- 
quality and unconstant irregularity in things, was 
by him called a dyad.—Thus, according to Por-. 
phyrius, by the Pythagoric dyad is not so much 


Pl. 203. 


΄ 
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meant. matter, as the infinite and. indéterminate 
nature, and the passive capability,of: things. So — 
that; the :monad and dyad of: Pythagoras seem to 
‘have beeri the.same with. Plato's. πέρας δη ἄπειρον, 
‘his finite and infinite in his. Philebus;. the former 
of which two only is:substantial, that first most 
‘simple ‘being, ‘the: cause, of all unity, and the 
measure of all: things... ; 

:' However,’ if: Pythagoras’s dyad be to be | un- 
‘derstood of .a substantial: matter, it will not there- 


ον, fore follow, that: he supposed matter to be self- 


existent and independent .upon the. Deity, since, 
according to the best.and most ancient. writers, 
his dyad was: no primary. but:.a:secondary thing 
only, and derived from his Monad, the sole ort 
ghial of all. things. “Thus Diogenes Laertius tells 
us,*. that Alexander, who: wrote the successions 
of philosophers, ‘affirmed he had. ‘found’ in: the 
Pythagorie Commentaries, «i ἀρχὴν: “μὲν τών ἁπάντών, 
μονάδα" ἐκ δὲ: τῆς: μονάδος, ἀόριστον». δυάδα; ὡς ἄν: ὕλην τῇ 
'μονάδι αἰτίῳ ὄντι ὑποατῆναι;. {παι .ἃ Monad was the 
principle of all things, θυζ that from this Monad 
was. derived. infinite :duality;. as. matter. for - the 
Monad to work. upon;:as.the::active cause,-— 
‘With which: agreeth: Hermias, affirming. this -to 
_ be one of the greatest of all.the .Pythagoric mys- 
teries, that a. Monad was the:sole principle of all 
things. Accordingly whereunto,'Clemens Alex- 
andrinus cites this:passage * out of Thearidas, ah 
ancient Pythagorean, in his: book concerning 
nature, ‘Aa ἀρχὰ τῶν ὄντων, ἀρχὰ μὲν ὄντως ἀληθινὰ, μία" 


a . Lib. Vili. scgm. xxv. p. 507. ᾿ 

-b Irrisione Philos. Gentilis, sec. xvi. p. 225. 
“πὶ ὁ Dr. Cudworth does not cite this passage as it isin Clemens Alex-_ 
andy. but as it is given by Euseb. Preeparat. Evangel. lib. v. cap. xxiv. 
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Keiva γὰρ ἐν ἀρχᾷ τέ ἔστιν ἕν καὶ μόνον, the Strpm, v. p- 
true principle of all things was only 611. [p.728. 

i.] 
one; for this was in the beginning one | 
alone. —Which words also seem to imply the 
world to have had a novity of existence or begin- 
ning of duration. And, indeed, however Ocellus 
Lucanus writes, yet that Pythagoras himself did 
not hold the eternity of the world, may be con- 
cluded from what Porphyrius* records of him, 
where he gives an account of that his ‘superstitious 
abstinence from beans ; ὅτι τῆς πρώτης ἀρχῆς καὶ 
“γενέσεως ταραττομένης, καὶ πολλών a ἅμα -συνηνεγμένων καὶ 
συσπειρομένων καὶ συσσηπομένων ἐν τῇ Yh κατ᾽ ὀλίγον 
γένεσις Kal t διάκρισις συνέστη, ζώων TE ὁμοῦ γενομένων, καὶ 
φυτῶν ἀναδιδομένων, τότε δὴ ἀπὸ τῆς αὐτῆς σηπεδόνος, aye 
θρώπους συστῆναι καὶ κυάμους βλαστῆναι" That at the 
beginning things being confounded and mingled 
together, the generation and secretion of them — 
afterward proceeded by degrees, animals and 
plants appearing ; at which time, also, from the 
same putrefied matter, sprung up both men and 
beans.— 

. Pythagoras is generally reported to have held a 
trinity of Divine hypostases : and, therefore, when 
St. Cyril® affirmeth Pythagoras to have ‘called 
God ψύχωσιν τῶν ὅλων κύκλων, καὶ πάντων κίνησιν, the 
animation of the whole heavens, and the motion 
of all things—adding, that God was not, as some 
‘supposed, ἐκτὸς τῆς διακοσμήσεως, αλλ᾽ ἐν αὐτῷ ὅλος 
ἐν ὅλῳ, without the fabric of the world, but whole 
in the whole—this seems properly to be under- 
stood of that third Divine hypostasis of the Py- 
thagoric trinity, namely, the eternal Psyche. 


* In vita Pythag. p. 43. edit. Kusteri. 
» Contra Julian. lib. i. p. 30, 


‘ 
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Again, when God is called in Plutarch, * accord- 
ing to Pythagoras, αὐτὸς ὁ νοῦς, mind itself—this 
seems to be meant properly of his second hypos- 
tasis; the supreme Deity, according to him, being 
something above mind or. intellect. In like 
manner, when in Cicero,’ Pythagoras’s opinion 
concerning the Deity is thus represented : «Deum 
esse animum per naturam rerum omnium inten- ΄ 
tum et commeantem, ex quo animi nostri carpe-— 
rentur ;” that God was a mind passing through 
the whole nature of things, from whom our souls 
were, as it were, decerped or cut out—and again, | 
“ ex universa mente divina delibato esse animos Ὁ 
nostros ;” this inall probability was to be under- 
stood also either of the third or second Divine hy- 
postasis, and not of the first, whieh was pro- 
Met. Li. 0. vi. perly called by him τὸ ty and μόνας, a 
[p. 267. tom. unity and monad; and also, as Plu- 
ly. oper. } 

tarch® tells us, τὸ ἀγαθὸν, goodness it- 
self.—Aristotle plainly affirmeth, that some of | 
the ancient theologers amongst the Pagans made 
ἔρωτα, or Love, to be the first principle of all things, 
that is, the supreme Deity ; and we have already 
shewed, that Orpheus was one of these. For. 
when ἔρως πολυτερπὴς and πολύμητις, delightful Love, 
and that, which is not blind, but full of wisdom © 
and counsel—is made by him to be αὐτοτελὲς and 
πρεσβύτατον, self-perfect and the oldest ofall things 
—it is plain, that he supposed it to be nothing less 
than the supreme Deity. Wherefore, since Py- 
thagoras is generally affirmed to have followed 
the Orphic principles, we may from hence pre- 


* De Placit. Philosoph. lib. i. cap, vii. p. 881. 
» De Natur. Deor. lib. i, cap. xi. p. 2895. tom. ix. oper. 
¢ De Placit. Philus. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 881. 
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sume, that he did it in this also. . Though. it be 
very true, that..Plato, who called the ‘supreme 
Deity τἀγαθὸν, as well as Pythagoras, did dissent 
from the Orphic theology in this, and would not: 
_acknowledge Love for.a name of the supreme 
“Deity ; as when in his Symposion in the person 
of Agatho :he speaks thus :. Φαίδρῳ πολλὰ ἄλλα ᾿ 
ὁμολογῶν, τοῦτο οὐχ ὁμολογώω, :ὡς ΓΕρως. Κρόνου καὶ 
. Ἰαπετοῦ ἀρχαιότερος ἐστίν" ἀλλὰ φημὶ νεώτατον αὐτὸν 
εἶναι θεῶν, καὶ ἀεὶ νέον" Though I should readily 
grant to Phedrus many. other things, yet I can- 
not consent to him ‘in this, that Love was older 
than Saturn and Iapet; but, on the contrary, I do 
affirm him to be the youngest of the gods, as he 
is always youthful. They, who made Love older 
than Saturn as well as Iapet, supposed it to be 
the supreme Deity: wherefore Plato here, on the 
contrary, affirms Love not to be the supreme Deity 
or Creator of all, but a creature; a certain junior 
god; or, indeed, as. he afterward adds, not so 
‘much a god as.a demon, it being a thing which 
plainly implies imperfection init. “ Love (saith he) 
is ἃ philosopher,. whereas θεών οὐδεὶς φιλοσοφεῖ, οὐδ᾽ 
ἐπιθυμεῖ σοφὸς. γενέσθαι, ἔστι γὰρ, nO god philosophizeth, 
nor desires to. be made wise, because he js so 
already-—Agreeably with which doctrine of. his, . 
Plotinus* determines, that Love is peculiar to 
that middle rank of :beings called souls; πᾶσα 
ψυχὴ, ἀφροδίτη, καὶ ποῦτο αἰνίττεται καὶ ta τῆς ἀφροδίτης 
γενέθλια, καὶ ὁ ἔρως ἃ μετ᾽ αὐτῆς γενόμενος" ἐρᾷ, οὖν κατὰ 
φύαιν ἔχουσα ψυχὴ θεοῦ,. ἐνωθῆναι θέλουσα, ὥσπερ παρ: 
θένος καλῇ. πρὸς καλὸν ἄνδρα" ὅταν δὲ εἰς γένεσιν 
ἐλθοῦσα, οἷον μνηστείαις ἀπατηθῇ, ἄλλον ἀρξαμένη θνητὸν 
ἔρωτα, ἐρημίᾳ πατρὸς ὑβρίζεται, διο.. Every soul is 
a Venus, which is also intimated by Venus’s 
ὁ Libro de Bono ‘vel Uno, Enncad. vi.’ lib. ix. cap. xii. p. TB. 
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nativity, and Love's being begotten with, her: 
—wherefere the soul being in its nght natural 
state loves God, desiring to be united with bim, 
which is a pure, heavenly and virgin love ;, but 
when it descends to generation, being courted 
with these amorous allureménts here below, and 
deceived by them, it changeth thatits Divine and 
heavenly love for another mortal one: but if it 
again shake off these lascivious and. wanton loves, 
and keep itself chaste from them, returning. back 
to its own father and original, it will be rightly 
affected as it ought.—But the reason of this dif- 
ference betwixt the Orpheists and Plato, that the 
former made Love to be the oldest of all the gods, 
but the latter to be a junior.god or demon,. pre- 
ceeded only from an equivocation in the word 
love... For Plato’s Love was the daughter of 
Penia, that is, poverty and indigency, together 
with a mixture of Πόρος, or riches; and being so — 
yas it were compounded. of plenty and poverty, — 
was in plain language no other than the love of 
desire, which, as.Aristotle afiirmeth, is μετὰ λύπης, 
accompanied with grief and pain: But that Or- 
phic and Pythagoric love was nothing else but 
πόρος and εὐπορία, infinite riches and plenty, a love 
of redundancy. and overflowing fulness, .delight- 
ing to communicate itself, which was therefore 
said to be the oldest of all things and the most 
perfect, that is, the supreme Deity ; according to: 
which notion also, in the Scripture itself, God 
‘seems to be called love, though the word be not 
there ἔρως, but ἀγάπη. But, to say the truth, Par- 
menides’s love (however made a principle some- 
where by Aristotle’) seems to be neither exactly 


᾿ς ® Physicor. lib. i. cap. ii. iii. p. 446. tom. i. oper. Adde Metaph. 
Lib. i. cap. Vv. Pp, 269. | 
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‘the ὁ same with: the:Orphic,.‘ner yet with the Pla- 
tonic love, it being not. the supreme Deity, and 
yet the first of the created gods ;. which appears 
from Simplicius’s* connecting. these two. verses 
of his-together.in-this manner: ὁ ἢ 

Ἔν δὲ μέσῳ γούταν δαίμοων ὃς πάντα κυβερνᾷ, 
ταύτην καὶ θεῶν αἰτίαν. εἶναί φησι, λέγων, 
πρώτιστον μὲν ἔρωτα ϑεῶν μητίσσατο πάντων" 


Tn the midst of these elements is that God, which 
governeth all things, and whom Parmenides af- 
firmeth to be the cause of gods, writing thus: 
_ God first of all created Love, before the other 
gods.—Wherefore by this Love of Parmenides is 
understood nothing else, but the lower soul of: 
the world, together with a plastic nature, which 
though, it be the original of motion and activity 
in this corporeal world, yet is it but a secondary 
or ‘created god ; before whose production, neces- 
‘sity is said by those Ethnic theologers to have 
reigned : the true meaning whereof seems to be 
this, that before that Divine Spirit moved upon 
the waters, and brought things into an orderly 
system, there was nothing but the necessity of 
material motions, unguided by any orderly wis- 
dom or method for good (that is, by Love) in that 
confased and floating chaos. 

But Pythagoras, it seemeth, did not only call 
. the supreme Deity a monad, but also a tetrad 
or tetractys; for, it is generally affirmed, that 
Pythagoras himself was wont to swear hereby: 
though Porphyrius and Jamblichus and others 
write, that the disciples of Pythagoras swore by 
Pythagoras, who had delivered to them the. doe- 
trine or cabala of this Tetractys. Which Te- 


ὃ Commentar. in “Aristot. Phys; p. 152, edit. Gree. Alain. 
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tractys also in the Golden Verses is‘called πηγὴ 
ἀεννάου φύσεως; the fountain of the eternal nature, 
an expression, that cannot properly belong to 
any. thing but the supreme Deity. And thus 
Hierocles,® οὐκ ἔστιν εἰπεῖν ὃ μὴ τῆς τετρακτύος, ὡς 
ῥίζης, καὶ ἀρχῆς ἤρτηται. ἔστι γὰρ, ὡς ἔφαμεν, δημιουρὸ 
γὸς τῶν ὅλων, καὶ αἰτία ἡ Τέτρας, Θεὸς νοητὸς, αἴτιος. 
᾿ τοῦ οὐρανίου, καὶ αἰσθητοῦ Θεοῦ. There is nothing 
in the whole world, which doth not depend 
upon the Tetractys, as its root and principle. 
_ For the Tetrad is, as we have already said, the 
Maker of all things; the intelligible God, the 
cause: of the heavenly and sensible god, that is, 

of the animated world or heaven. _Now the latter 
Pythagoreans and Platonists endeavour to give 
reasons, why God should be called Tetras ar . 
Tetractys, from certain mysteries in that number 
four, as for example ; first, because the tetrad 
is δύναμις δεκάδος, the power of the decad—it vir- 
tually containing the whole decad in it, which is 
all] numbers or beings; but the bottom of this 
_Inystery 15 no more than this, that one, two, three, 
four, added all together, make up ten. Again, 
because the tetrad is an arithmetical mediety be- 
twixt the monad and the hebdomad; which 
monad and hebdomad are said to agree in this, 
that as the monad is ingenit or unmade, it being 
the original and fountain of all numbers, so is the 
hebdomad said to be, nat anly παρθένος, but 
ἀμήτωρ, a motherless,.as well as virgin number.— 
Wherefore the tetrad lying in the middle betwixt 
the ingenit monad, and the motherless virgin 
hebdomad; and it being both begotten and be- 
getting, say they, must needs be a very mys- 


* Comment. in Aurea Carmina Pythag. p.-170, 171. 
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terious number,.and fitly represent the Deity. 
Whereas, indeed, it was therefore unfit to repre- 
sent the Deity, because it is begotten by the mul- 
tiplication of another number ; as the hebdomad 


‘therefore doth not very fitly symbolize with it 


neither, because it is barren or begets nothing at 
all within the decad, for which cause it is called . 
a virgin. Again, it is further added, that the te- 
trad fitly resembles that, which is solid, because, 
as a point answers to a monad, and a line to a 
dyad, and a superficies to a triad, (the first and 


most simple figure being a triangle ;) so the te- 


- 


.Ν 


trad properly represents the solid, the first pyra- 
mid. being found init. But, upon this considera- 
lion, the tetrad could not be'so fit a symbol of 
the incorporeal Deity, neither as of the corporeal 
world. Wherefore these things being all so 
trifling, slight and fantastical, and it being really 
absurd for Pythagoras to call his Monad a 
Terad ; the late conjecture of some learned men 
amongst us* seems to be much more probable, 
that Pythazoras’s Tetractys was really nothing 
else but. the Tetragrammaton, or that proper 
name of the. supreme God amongst the He- 
brews, consisting of four Jetters or consonants. 
Neither ought it to be wondered at, that Py- 
thagoras (who besides his travelling into Egypt, 
‘Persia and Chaldea, and his sojourning at Sidon, 
is afirmed by Josephus, Porphyrius and others, 
to have conversed with the Hebrews also) should 
be so well acquainted with the Hebrew Tetra- 
grammaton, since it was not unknown‘ to the. 
Hetrurians and Latins, their Jove being certainly 


. 3 Selden de ‘Diis Syris Syntagm. ii, cap. 1. p. 209, 210, et Theo- 
philas Gale in his Court of the Gentiles, parti li, lib. ii, cap. vin. 
p. 147. edit. Oxon. 1672. in quarto. | 
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nothing else. And, indeed, it is the opinion of some 
philologers,..that even in the Golden Verses theaa- 
selves, notwithstanding the seeming repughancy 
of the syntax, it is. not. Pythagoras; that is. sworn . 
by,. but this Tetractys or Tetragramniaton: .that 
is, Jowa:or Jehovab, the name of. God, being’ put 
for God himself, according to that received dge- 
trine of. the Hebrews wn wm NA ww that God 
and his name were all one—as ifthe meaning οὐ 
those wards, . 
Nal μὰ τὸν ἁμετίγα ψυχᾷ παραδόντα Τετρακτὺν . 
Τιαγάν ἀφνάου φύσεως. .Ν 
were this: By. the Tetragrammaton or Jovah, 
who hath communicated [himself or] the fountain 
of the eternal nature to our human souls; for 
these, accordiag to the Pythagoric doctrine, were 
said to be* ea mente divina carpte et delibate, 
i.e. nothing but -derivative streams from that 
first fountain of the Divine mind. 
Wherefore we shall now sum up all concerning 
Pythagoras in this conclusion of St.-Cyril’s: ἰδοὺ 


Con. Jal. J. i. δὴ gage, ἕνα τε εἶναι λέγει τὸν τῶν ὅλων Θεὸν, 


{p. 30.] καὶ πάντων ἀρχὴν ἐργάτην τε τών αὐτοῦ δυνάμεων, 
φωστῆρα καὶ ψύχωσιν, ἤτοι ζωοποίησιν τών ὅλων καὶ κύκλων 
πάντων κίνησιν" ταρῆκται δὲ τὰ πάντα Tap αὐτοῦ καὶ THY ἐκ 
τοῦ μὴ ὄντος εἰς τὸ εἶναι κίνησιν λαχόντα φαίνεται" . Behold 
we see clearly, that Pythagoras held there was one 
God of the whole universe, the principle and cause 
of all things, the illuminator, animator, and quick- 
ener of the whole, and original of motion; from 
whom all things were derived, and brought out of 
non-entity into being. 

Next to Pythagoras, in order of time, was 
Xenophanes the Colophonian, the head of the 
Eleatic sect of philosophers, who, that he was 


; | x Cicer. de Natur. Deor.. Yh. i. CAD. Ke H.W. ope. . 
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an assertor both of ‘many gods and one God, suf- 
ficiently appears from that verse of his before 
cited, and’ attested hoth by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus,* and Sextus the philosopher. ; 


Ee oak, ἕν τε ϑιῖσι καὶ ἀνθρώποισι μέγιστος" 


There 18 one God, the greatest both amongst gods 
and. men.—Concerning which greatest God, this 
other verse of Xenophanes is also vouched ; 


Καὶ ἀπάνευθε στονοῖο νόου, φρενὶ ardyra apadalne 


That he moveth the whole world without any la- 
bour or toil, merely by mind.—Besides which, 
Cicero "ἢ and others tell us, that this Xenophanes 
philosophizing concerning the supreme Deity, 
- was wont to call it ἕν καὶ πᾶν, one and all—as being 
one most simple being, that virtually containeth 
all things. But Xenophanes’ s Theosophy, or 
Divine philosophy, is most fully declared by Sim- 
.plicius out of Theophrastus 1 in this MAN- 1, Arstot, 

ner: Μίαν δὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν, ἤτοι ἕν τὸ ὃν καὶ πᾶν, Phys. p.5,6. 
καὶ ovr ξ πεπερασμένον οὔτε ἄπειρον, οὔτε κινούμενον. οὔτε 
ἠρεμοῦν, Ξενοφάνην τὸν Κολοφώνιον τὸν Παρμενίδου, διδά- 
σκαλον ὑποτίθεσθαί φησιν ὁ Θεόφραστος" ὁμολογῶν ἑτέρας 
εἶναι μάλλον ἣ τῆς περὶ φύσεως ἱστορίας, τὴν μνήμην τῆς 
τούτου δόξης. τὸ γὰρ ἕν τοῦτο καὶ πᾶν τὸν Θεὸν ἔλεγεν ὁ ο 
Ξενοφάνης: ὃν ἕνα μὲν δείκνυσιν. ἐκ τοῦ πάντων κράτιστον 
εἶναι πλειόνων γάρ φησιν ὄντων, ὁμοίως ἀνάγκη ὑπάρχειν 
κασι τὸ κρατεῖν" τὸ δὲ πάντων κράτιστον καὶ ἄριστο OV, Θεός" 

ἀγένητον δὲ ἐδείκνυεν 


καὶ οὔτε δὴ a ἄπειρον οὔτε πεπε- 
ρασμένον εἶναι᾽ διότι ἃ ἄπειρον μὲν τὸ μὴ OV, ὡς οὔτε ἀρχὴν 
ἔχον μήτε μέσον μήτε τίλος" περαίνειν δὲ πρὸς ἄλληλα τὰ 
ο πλείω" παραπλησίως δὲ καὶ τὴν κίνησιν αφαιρεῖ καὶ τὴν 


8 Stromat. lib. Ὑ. p. 714.. 
6 In Acad. Quest. lib. iv. cap. XXXvVil. Pp. ΜῊΝ tom. vii. OPT, ὁ 
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ἠρεμίαν᾽ ἀκίνηταν μὲν, &c. Theophrastus affirmeth, 
that Xenophanes the Colophonian, Parmenides’s 
master, made one principle of .aH things; -he 
calling it one and all, and determining it to-be 
’ neither finite nor infinite (in a certain sense) 
and neither moving nor resting. Which Theo- - 

phrastus also, declares, that Xenophanes in 

this did not write as a natural philosopher or 

physiologer, but ag a metaphysician or theo- 

loger only; Xenophanes’s one and all being 

nothing else but God. Whom he proved to be 

one solitary being from hence, because God is 

the best and most powerful of all things; and 

there being many degrees of entity, there must 

needs be something supreme to rule over all. 

Which best and most powerful Being can be but 

one. He also did demonstrate it to be unmade, 

as likewise to be neither finite nor infinite (ina . 

certain sense;) as he removed both motion and 

rest from God. ‘Wherefore, when he saith, that 

God always remaineth or resteth the same, he 

‘understands not this of that rest which is opposite 

to motion, and which belongs to such things as 

may be moved; but of a certain other rest, which 

is both above that motion and its contrary.— From 

whence it is evident, that Xenophanes supposed 

(as Sextus the philosopher also affirmeth) God to 

be incorporeal, a being unlike to all other things, 

‘and therefore of which no image could be made. 
And now we understand, that Aristotle’ dealt 

not ingenuously with Xenophanes, when from 
that expression of his, that God was σφαιροειδὴς, 
or sphery-form—he would infer, that Xenophanes 

‘made God to bea body, and nothing else but the 
* Vid. libr. de ‘Xcnophane, Zenone. et Gorgia, cap. iv. p. 843, 
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roand corporeal’ world animatéd ; which yet was 
repugnant also to another physical hypothesis of 
this same Xenophanes, ἀπείρους ἡλίους εἶναι καὶ 
σελήνας, that there. were infinite suns and moons ;— 
by. which moons he understood planets, affirming 
them to beall habitable earths, as.Cicero tells us.* 
‘Wherefore, as Simplicius resolves, God was said 
to be σφαιροειδὴς, or sphery-form—by Xenophanes 
only in this sense, as being πανταχόθεν ὅμοιος, every 
way. like and uniform.—However, it is plain, that 
Xenophanes asserting one God, who was all, or 
the universe, could not acknowledge a multitude 
of partial, self-existent deities. 

Heraclitus was no clear, but a confounded 
‘philosopher (he being neither a good naturalist 
nor metaphysician) and therefore it 15 very hard, 
or. rather impossible, to reconcile his several opi- 
nidns with one another. . Which isa thing the less 
to. be wondered at, because, amongst the rest. of 
his opinions, this also is said to have been one, 
that contradictories may be true: and his writ- 
ings were accordingly, as Plato intimates, stuffed 
with unintelligible, mysterious nonsense: For, 
first, he is affirmed to have acknowledged no 
other substance besides body, and to have main- 
tained,° that all things did flow, and nothing 
stand, or remain the same; and yet in his epistles 
(according to the common opinion of philosophers 
at that time) doth he suppose the pre-and | post- 
existence of human. souls in these words : τάχα 


5 Vid. Acad. Queest. lib. iv. cap. xxxix. p. 2319. tom. vili. oper. 
b Vide sext. Empiric. Hypotypos. lib.i, cap: xxix. p. 53. 

¢ Vide Platon. in Convivio, p. 321. 

4 Vide Epistol. Grecas ab Eilhardo Lubino editas. Heidelberg. 
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‘Kat ἡυχὴ μ μαντεύεται ἀπόλυσιν & εαυτῆς ἤδη ποτὲ ἐκ. τοῦ Stat 
μοτηρίου τούτου" καὶ σειομένου τοῦ σώματος ἐκκύπτουσα, 
ἀναμιμνήσκεται τὰ πάτρια χωρία, ἔνθεν κατελθοῦσα we- 
ριεβάλλετο ῥίον σῶμα τεθνειὸς τοῦτο, ὃ δοκεῖ, &c. My 
soul seemeth to vaticinate and presage. its. ap- 
proaching dismission and freedom from this its 
prison ; and looking out, as it were, through the 
cracks and. crannies of this body, to remember 
those its native regions or countries, from whence 
descending it was clothed with this flowing mor- 
tal body; which is made up and constipated of 
phlegm, choler, serum, blood, nerves; bones aud 
flesh. And, not only so, but he also there ac- 
knowledgeth the soul's immortality; which Sto- 
ics, allowing its permanency after death, for some’ 
time at least, and to the next conflagration, did 
deny ; ; δύσεται τὸ σώμα εἰς τὸ εἱμαρμένον, ἀλλὰ ov. yo- 
xr δύσεται" ἀλλὰ ἀθάνατον. οὖσα χρῆμα, εἰς οὐρανὸν ἄνα: 
πτήδεται μετάρσιος" δέξονται δέ με αἰθέριοι δόμοι, καὶ πολιν 
τεύσομαι οὐκ ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἀλλ᾽ ἐν θεοῖς. This body 
shall be fatally changed to something else; :but 
my soul shall not die or perish, but, being an im- 
mortal thing, shall fly away mounting upwards 
to heaven; those etherial houses shall receive me, 
and I shall no longer converse with men, but 
gods.—Again, though Heraclitus asserted the fa- 
tal necessity of all things, yet notwithstanding 
was he a strict moralist, and upon this accouat. 
highly esteemed:by the Stoics, who followed. him 
in this and other things ; and he makes no. small 
pretence to it himself in his epistle to Hermo- 
dorus,” καὶ ἔμοιγε πολλοὶ καὶ δυσχερέστατοι ἄθλοι Ka- 
τώρθωνται" νενίκηκα noovac, νενίκηκα χρήματα, νενίκηκα 
φιλοτιμίαν, κατεπάλαισα δειλίαν, κατεπάλαισα κολακείαν" 


2 Apud Lubinum, ubi supra, p. 50. 


WHOSE TEMPLE THE WHOLE WORLD. 3ὲ3 
oun : ἀντιλέγει μοι φόβος, « οὐκ ἀντιλέγει. ‘fot μέθη" φοβεϊξαί᾽ μὲ 
λύπη, φοβεῖταί με ὀργή" κατὰ τούτων αὐτών καὶ αὐτὸς ἔστε- 
φάνωμαι, ἐμαυτῷ ἐπιτάττων, οὐχ ὑπ᾽ Εὐρυσθέως" I have 
also had my difficult labours and.conflicts as well, 

as Hercules; I have conquered aibition; I bave 
subdued cowardice and flattery; neither ἔβαν ΠΟΥ 

intemperance can controul me; grief and ‘anger. 
are afraid of me, and fly away from me. These. 
are the victories, for which I am crqwned, not by. 
Eurystheus, but.as being made master of my-. 
self—Lastly, though Heraclitus. made fire to be 

the first principle of all things, and had someodd 

passages ‘imputed to: him, yet notwithstanding: 
was he a devout religionist, he supposing, that 
fiery matter of the whole universe antmantem esse. 
et Deum, to be an animal and God.—And.as he 
acknowledged many gods, according: to that 
which Aristotle* recordeth of him, that. when 
some passing by had espied: him sitting in asmoky 
cottage, he bespake them after this manner, In-. 
troite, nam et hic dii.sunt, Come i in, I pray, for 
here there are gods also;——he supposing all places: 
to be full of gods, demons and souls: so was he 
an: undoubted assertor of one supreme Νι umen, 
that governs all things, and that such as could 
neither be represented. by images, nor-confined to _ 
temples. For after he had been accused of im- 
piety by Euthycles, he writes to. Hermodorus 
in this, manner : ἀλλ᾽, -ὦ ἀμαθεῖς ἄνθρωποι, διδάξατε, 
πρῶτον ἡμᾶς τί ἐστιν ὁ θεύς ; ποῦ δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὁ θεός ; ᾽ ἐν 

τοῖς ναοῖς ἀποκεκλεισμένος 5 εὐσεβεῖς γέ, οἱ ἕν σκότει, 

τὸν. θεὸν ᾿ἱδρύετε--------ο--ἀπαίδευτοι, οὐκ ἴστε ὅτι οὐκ' ἔστι, 

2 De Partib. Animal. lib. i. cap. y. p. 481. tom. ii. oper. 
b Apud Lubin. ubi supra, p. 50, 
R2 
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θεὸς χειρύκμητος" οὐδὲ ἐξ ἄρχης βάσιν ἔ ἔχει οὐδὲ ἔ ἔχει 
ἕνα περίβολον" ἀλλ' ὅλος ὁ κόσμος αὐτῷ ναύς ἐστι, ζώοις 
καὶ φντοῖς καὶ ἄστροις πεποικιλμένος" But O you un- 
wise and unlearned! teach us first what God is, 
that so you may be believed in accusing me of 
impiety: tell us where God is. Is he shut up 
within the walls of temples? is this your piety to 
place. God in the dark, or to make him a stony 
God? O you unskilfal! know ye not, that God 
is not made with hands, and hath no basis or ful- 
crum to stand upon, nor can be inclosed within, 
the walls of any temple; the whole world, yarie-+ 
gated with plants, animals and stars being his 
temple ?—- And again, do οὐκ εἰμὶ εὐσεβὴς, Ενθύκλεις; 
ὃς μόνος. οἶδα θεόν : ἐὰν δὲ μὴ Sovly θεοῦ βωμὸς, οὐκ ἔστι 
θεάς: ἐὰν δὲ Bouin μὴ: θεου, θεός ἐστιν ; ὥστε λίθοι θεώκμ 
βάρτυρες: ἕ ἔργα δεῖ μαρτυρεῖν, ota ἡλίου" νὺξ αυτῷ καὶ i ἡμέρα 
μαρτυροῦσιν". ὧραι αὐτῷ μάρτυρες, γῆ ὅλη. κάρποφοροῦδα; 
μάρτυς" σελήνης ὁ κύκλος, ἐκείνον ἔργον, οὐράνιος μαρτυρία. 
Am [| impious, O Euthycles, who alone know 
what God is?.is there no God without altars? or 
are stones the only witnesses of him: No, his 
own works give testimony to him, and principally 
the sun;-night and day bear witness of him; the 
earth bringing forth fruits, declares him; the. cir- 
cle of the moon, that. was made by him, isa hea- 
venly testimony of him. 

In.the. next place, Anaxagoras, the Clazome- 
nian philosopher, comes to be considered, whose 
predecessors of the Ionic order (after Thales) as 
Anaximander, Anaximenes and Hippo, were (as 
hath been already observed) Materialists and 
Atheists ; they acknowledging no other substance. 
besides body, and resolving all things into the 
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motions, passions, and affections of it. Whence 
was that cautious advice given by Jam- Syms ‘xxxvis 
‘Dlich us, προτίμα τὴν ἸΙταλικὴν φιλοσοφίαν | τὴν us Pb Oreos 
τὰ ἀσώματα καθ᾽ αὐτὰ θεωροῦσαν, τῆς ᾿Ιονικῆς προ een 
τῆς τὰ σώματα προηγουμένως ἐπισκοπουμένης" edit. Aréetil.} 
Prefer the Italic philosophy, which contemplates 
incorporeal substances by themselves, before the 
Ionic, which principally considers bodies.—And 
Anaxagoras was the first of these Tonics, who 
went out of that road; for seeing a necessity of 
some other cause, besides the material (matter 
being not able so much as to move itself, and 
much less if it could, by fortuitous motion, ‘to 
bring itself into an orderly system and compages ;y 
he therefore introdaced mind into the Cosmopeeia, 
as the principal cause of the universe; Orat.xv. fp 
which mind is the same with God. 317. eau. - 
Thus Themistius, speaking of Anaxa- Hee] | 
goras, νοῦν καὶ θεὸν πρῶτος ἐπαγαγόμενος τῇ κοσμοποιΐᾳ, 
καὶ οὐ πάντα ἀνάψας τῆς φύσεως τῶν σωμάτων" He was 
the first (that is, amongst the Ionic philosophers) 
who brought in mind and God to the Cosmopeia; 
and did not derive all things from senseless bo- 
dies. And to thesame purpose Plutarch, in the 
life of Pericles τοῖς ὅλοις πρῶτος. ov τύχην οὐδ᾽ a ἀνάγκην! 
διακοσμήσεως ἀρχὴν, ἀλλὰ νοῦν ἐπέστησε καθαρὸν καὶ 
ἄκρατον The other Ionic philosophers before 
Anaxagoras made fortune and blind necessity, 
that is, the fortuitous and necessary motions of 
the matter, to be the only Original: of the world; 
but. Anaxagoras was the first, who affirmed a pure 
and sincere mind to preside over all. Anaxago- 
_ ras therefore supposed two substantial self-exist- 


ἮΝ 


a ΟΡ, 154, tom. i. oper. 
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ent principles of the universe, one an infinite 
Mind. or God, the other an infinite Homoiomery 
of matter, or infinite atoms ; not unqualified, suck 
as those of Empedocles and Democritus, which 
was the most ancient and genuine atomology; but 
similar, such as were severally endued ‘with. all 
manner of qualities and forms, which physiology 
of his therefore was a spurious kind of Atomism, 
Anaxagoras indeed did not suppose God to have 
created matter out of nothing, but that he-was 
κιψήσεως ἀρχὴ, the principle of its motion, and also 
τοῦ εὖ καὶ καλῶς αἰτίᾳ, the regulator of this motion 
for zood—and consequently the cause of all the 
order, pulchritude, and harmony of the world : 
for which reason this Divine principle was called 
also by him, not only mind, but good; it being 
that, which acts for the sake of good. Wherefore 
according to Anaxagoras, first, the world wag 
not eternal, but had a beginning in time; and 
before the world was made, there was from eter- 
nity an infinite congeries of similar and qualified 
atoms, self- existent, withouteither order ormotion: 
secondly, the -world was not afterward made by 
chance, but by Mind or God, first moving the 
matter; and then directing the motion of it so, as 
to bring it into this’ orderly system and compages, 
So that νοῦς was κοσμοποιϊὸς, Mind, the first maker 
of the world, ‘and νοῦς βασιλεὺς οὐρανοῦ τε Kal γῆς, 
Mind, that which still governs the same, the king 
and sovereign monarch of heaven and earth, 
Thirdly, Anaxagoras’s Mind and God was purely 
incorporeal ; to which purpose liis words record- 
fo Arist, Phys ed ‘by Simplicius are very remar kable 
i. fol. 33. Νοὺς μέμικται οὐδενὶ χρήματι" ἀλλά μόνος αὐτὸς 


9. ii. ἐφ᾿ ἑαυτοῦ ἐστιν, εἰ μὴ γὰρ ἐφ᾽ ἑαντοῦ ἥν, ἀλλὰ 
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tip ἐμέμικτο ἄλλῳ; μετεῖχεν dd ἁπάντων χρεμαάτων; εἰ 
ἐμέμικτσ: τέῳ᾽ ἐν παντὲ γὰρ παντὸς poipa ἔνεστιν" ὥστερ EV 
τοῖς πρόσθεν ἐμοὲ λέλεκται" καὶ ἀνεκώλνεν αὐτὸν τὰ συμμε- 
μεγμένα, ὥστε μηδενὸς Χρήματος κρατεῖν ὁμοίως, ὡς καὶ 
μόνον ἐόντα' ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ" ἔστι͵ γὰρ λεπτότατόν τε πάντων 
χρημάτων, καὶ καθαρώτατον" καὶ γνώμην γε περὶ wavroc 
πᾶσαν ἴσχει" καὶ ἰσχύει μέγιστόν" Mind is mingled. 
with nothing, but is alone by itself and separate; 
for if it were not by itself secreté from matter, 
but mingled therewith, it would then partake of 
all things,..because there is something of all in 
every thing; which things mingled together with 
it, would hinder it, so that.it could not master 
or .conquer any thing, as if alone by itself: for 
mind. is the most subtile of all things, and the 
most, pure, and has the knowledge of all things, 
together with an absolute power over all.— Lastly, 
Anaxagoras did nat suppose a multitude of un- 
made minds, coexistent from eternity, as so many 
partial causes and governors of the world, but 
only one infinite Mind or God, ruling over all. 

. Indeed, it may well be made a question; whether 
or ‘no,: besides this supreme and universal Deity, 
Anaxagoras did acknowledge any of those other 
inferior gods,: then worshipped by the Pagans? 
because it is-certain, that though he asserted in- 
finite Mind to be the maker and governor of the 
whole world, .yet he was accused by the Atheni- 
ans for Atheism, and besides ,a mulct imposed 
upon him, banished for the same ; the true ground 
whereof was no other than this, because _he af: 
firmed the sun to be nothing .but a mass of fire, 
and. the-moon and earth, having mountains and ~ 
valleys, cities and houses in it; and probably con- 
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cluded’ the same of all thé other stars and planets, 
that they were either fires, as the sun, or habita- 
ble earths, as the moon ; wherein, supposing them 
not to be animated, he did consequently deny 
them to be gods.. Which his ungodding of the 
sun, moon and stars, was then looked upon by 
the vulgar as nothing less than absolute Atheism ; 
they being very prone to think, that if there were 
not many understanding beings superior to men, 
‘and if the sun, moon, and stars were not such, and 
therefore in their language gods, there was no God 
at all. Neither was it the vulgar only, who con- 
demned Anaxagoras for this, but even those two 
grave philosophers, Socrates and Plato, did the 
like; the first* in his apology made to the Athe- | 
nians, where he calls this-opinion of Anaxagoras 
absurd ; the second in his book of Laws, where 
he complains of this doctriné as a great inletinto 
Atheism, in this manner: ἐμὸν καὶ σοῦ, ὅταν 
p86" Xe τεκμήρια λέγωμεν ὡς εἰσὶ θεοὶ, ταῦτα αὐτὰ προσ- 
᾿ φίῤοντες, ἥλιόν τε καὶ σελήνην καὶ ἄστρα καὶ γῆν; 

ὡς θεοὺς καὶ θεῖα ὄντα, ὑπὸ τῶν σοφῶν τούτων ἀναπεπεισμένοι 
dv λέγοιεν, ὡς γῆν τε καὶ λίθους ὄντα αὐτὰ, καὶ οὐδὲν 
τῶν ἀνθρωπείων πραγμάτων φροντίζειν δυνάμενα" When : 
_ you and J, endeavouring by arguments to prove, 
that there are gods, speak of the sun and moon, 
stars and earth, as gods and Divine things, our 
young men presently, being principled by these 
new philosophers, will reply ; That these are no- 
thing but earth and stones (senseless and i inani- 
mate bodies) which therefore cannot mind nor 
take notice of any human affairs.— Where we may 
observe these two things; first, that nothing ἢ was 


ὁ Or rather Plato, p. 362. 
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accounted truly and properly a god amongst the’ 
Pagans, but only what was endued with life and: 
understanding. Secondly, that the taking away: 
of those inferior gods of the Pagans, the sun,. 
moon, and stars,.by denying them to be ani- 
mated, or to have life and understanding. in them, 
was, according to Plato’s judgment, then the most. 
ready and effectual way to introduce absolute 
Atheism. ' 
‘Moreover, it is true, that though this Anaxa- 
goras were a professed Theist, he asserting an iu- 
finite self-existent Mind to be the maker of the 
whole ‘world, yet he was severely taxed also by: 
Aristotle and Plato, as one not thorough-paced.: 
in Theism, and who did not so fully, as he ought, 
adhere to his own principles. For whereas, to 
assert Mind to be the maker of the world, is really 
all one as to assert final causality for things in na- 
ture, as also that they were made after the best 
manner; Anaxagoras, when he was to give his 
. particular account of the phenomena, did. cont- 
monly betake himself to material causes only, 
and hardly ever make use of the mental or final 
cause, but when he was to seek and dt a loss; then 
only bringing in God upon the stage. Socrates’s 
discourse concerning this in Plato’s 
Phedo is very well worth our taking 
notice of: “ Hearing one sometime read (saith he) 
out of a book of Anaxagoras, ὦ ὡς νοῦς ἐστιν ὁ διακοσ- 
μῶν τε καὶ πάντων αἴτιος, that Mind was the order 
and cause of all things, I was exceedingly pleased 
herewith, concluding, that it must needs follow. 
from thence, that all things were ordered and dis- 
posed of as they should, .and after the best man- 
ner possible ; and therefore the causes even of the 
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things in nature (or at least the grand strokes of. 

them) ought to be fetched from the ra βέλτιοσφνᾷ 
that which is absolutely the best. But when; 
afterward ἔ took Anaxagoras’s book into my. 
hand, greedily reading it over, I was exceedingly, 
disappointed of my expectation,. finding therejn. 
no other causes assigned, but only from airs, and. 
ethers, and waters, and such-like physical and 
material things. And he seemed to me to deal, 
just as if one having affirmed, that Socrates did 
all by mind, reason and understanding, afterward. | 
undertaking to declare the causes of all my ae- 
tions, as particularly of my sitting here at this 
time, should render it after this manner; because, 
forsooth, my body 1s compounded of bones and 
nerves, which bones, being solid, have joints in: 
them. at certain distances, and nerves of such.a 
nature, as that they are capable of being both in- 
tended and remitted: wherefore, my bones: being 
lifted up in the. joints, and. my nerves some of 
them intended and some remitted, was the cause 
of the bending of my body, and of my sitting 
down in this place. He in the mean time neglect- 
ing the true and proper cause hereof, which. was 
no other than this; because it seemed good to the 
Athenians to condemn me to die, as also to my- 
velf most just, rather to submit to their censure, ἡ 
and uodergo their punishment, than by flight ta 
escape it; for certainly otherwise. these nerves 
and bones of mine would not have been here now. 
in this posture, but amangst the Megarensiang 
and Beeotians, carried thither ὑπὸ δόξης rev βελτίστου, 
by the opinion of the best; had 1 not thought it 
better to submit to the-sentence of the city, than 
to escape the same by flight.. Which kind of phi, 
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losophers (saith he) do not seem to me, to distin- 
guish betwixt the true and proper cause of things, 
and the cause sine qua non, that without which 
they could not ‘have been effected. . And such 
are they, who devise many-.odd physical reasons . 
for the firm settlement. of the earth, without any 
regard to that Power, which orders all things 
for the best, (as having δαιμονίαν ἰσχὺν, a Divine 
force in it); but thinking to fipd out an Atlas far 
more strong and immortal, and which can better. 
hold all. things together; ro γὰρ ἀγαθὸν καὶ ro δέον, 
οὐδὲν ξυνδεῖν καὶ ξυνέχειν' Good and fit, being not 
able, in their opinions, to hold, or bind any thing.” 
From which passage of Plato’s we may con- 
clude, that though Anaxagoras was so far con- 
vinced of Theism, as in profession to make one 
infinite Mind the cause of all things, matter only. 
excepted ; yet he had notwithstanding too great 
a tang of that old material and atheistical philo- 
sophy of his predecessors, still hanging about 
him, who resolved all the phenomena of nature 
into physical, and nothing into mental or final 
causes, And we have the rather told’this long 
story of him, because it is so exact a parallel 
with: the philosophic humour of some in this pre- 
sent age, who pretending to assert a God, do 
notwithstanding discard all mental and final cau- 
gality from having any thing ta do with the fabric 
of the world ; and resolve all into material neces- 
sity and mechanism, into vortices, globuli and 
striate particles, and the like. Of which Christ- 
ian philosophers we must needs pronounce, that 
they are not near so good Theists as Anaxagoras 
himself was, though so much condemned by Plato 
and. Aristotle; forasmuch as he did not only as- 
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sert God to be the cause of motion, but also the: 
governor, regulator and methodizer of the same, 
for the production of this harmonious system of. 
the world, and therefore τοῦ εὖ καὶ καλώς αἰτίαν, the: 
cause of well and fit—Whereas these utterly re- 
ject the latter, and only admitting the former, 
will needs suppose heaveu and earth, plants and 
animals, and all things whatsoever in this orderly 
compages of the world, to have resulted merely. 
from a certain quantity of motion, or agitation, 
at first impressed upon the matter, and deter- 
mined to vortex. - - : 

xxx1.The chronology of the old philosophers. 
having some uncertainty in it, we shall not scru- 
pulously concern ourselves therein, bat in the 


_° next place consider Parmenides, Xenophanes’s' 


auditor, and a philosophic poet likewise, but who,. 
conversing much with two Pythagoreans, Ame- 
nias and Diocheetes, was therefore looked upon: 
as one, that was not a little addicted to the Py-: 
thagoric sect. That this Parmenides acknow-. 
ledged many gods, is evident. from what lias been: 
already cited out of him; notwithstanding which;: 
he plainly asserted also-one Supreme, making him, : 
as Simplicius tells-us, αἰτίαν. θεῶν, the cause of all 
those other gods—of which Love is said to. have’ 
been first produced. Which supreme Deity Par= 
menides, as well as Xenophanes, called ἐν τὸ πᾶν;: 
one that was all—or the universe; but adding: 
thereunto of his own, : ‘that it was ‘also ¢ ἀκίνητον, 
immoveable. 

Now, though it be true, that Parmenides’é 
writings being not without obscurity, some of the 
ancients, who were less acquainted with meta- 
physical speculations, understood him physically, 
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‘as if he bad asserted the whole corporeal universe 
‘to be all’ but one thing, and that immoveable, 
thereby. destroying, together with the diversity 
of things, all motion, mutation and action; which 
.was plainly to make Parmenides not to have been 
a philosopher, but.a madman: yet :Simplicius, a 
man well acquainted with the opinions .of ar- 
cient philosophers, and who had by hima copy 
of Parmenides’s poems, (then scarce, but since 
lost). assures us, that Parmenides dreamt of. no 
such matter, and. that he wrote ov περὶ τοῦ φυσικοῦ 
'στοιχείου, αλλὰ περὶ TOU ὄντως ὄντος, OF περὶ τῆς θείας 
ὑπεροχῆς, not: concerning ἃ. physical element or 
principle, but concerning the true Ens, or the 
Divine transcendency—adding, that though some 
of those ancient philosophers did not distinguish 
τὰ φυσικὰ ἀπὸ τῶν ὑπὲρ φύσιν, natural things from super- 
‘natural—yet the Pythagoreans, and Xenophanes, 
‘and. Parmenides, and Empedocles, and Anaxago- 
ras, did all διακρίνειν, handle these two distinctly— 
᾿καΐπερ τῇ ἀσαφείᾳ λανθάνοντες τοὺς πολλοὺς, however, by 
reason of their obscurity, it was not perceived 
‘by many—for which cause they have been most 
of them misrepresented, not only by Pagans, but 
also by Christian writers. For, as the same Sim- 
plicius informs us, Parmenides propounded two 
several doctrines, one after another; the first con- 
cerning theological and metaph ysical things, called 
by him ἀλήθειαν, truth ;—the second concerning 
physical and ‘corporeal things, which he called 
δόξαν, opinion .—The transition betwixt which was 
contained i in these verses of his ; 


Ἐν τῷ σοι παύω πιστὸν λόγον ἠδὲ νόημα 
᾿Αμφὶς ἀληθείας" δόξας δ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦδε βροτείους. 
Μαάνθανε" κόσμον ἐμῶν ἑοτίων ἀπατηλὸγ ἀκούων. 
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‘In the former of which doctrines, Parmenides 
asserted one immoveable principle; but in the 
latter, two moveable ones; fire and earth. He 
‘speaking of souls also as ἃ certain middle or vin- 
culum betwixt the incorporeal and the corporeal 
‘world, and affirming, that God did τὰς: ψυχὼς 
πέμπειν ποτὲ piv ἐκ τοῦ ἐμφανοῦς εἰς τὸ αἀειδὲς,. ποτὲ δὲ 
ἀνάπαλιν, sometimes send and translate souls from 
‘the visible.to the invisible regions, and sometimes 
again, on the contrary, fromthe invisible to the 
‘visible-—From whence it is plain, that. when Par- 
‘meéhides asserted his one and: all immoveable, he 
‘spake not as a physiologer, but as a metaphy- 
‘sician and theologer: only. Which indeed was.a 
‘thing so evident, that: Aristotle‘ himself, though 
he had a mind. to-obscure Parmenides’s: sense, 
{θαι he might have a fling at him in his Physics, 
yet could not altogether.dissemble it. For when 
he thus begins, “There must of necessity be either 
one principle or many; and if there be but one, 
then must it either be immoveable, 88. Parmenides 
and Melissus affirm, or else moveable; ὥσπερ Ot 
φυσικοὶ, as the naturalists’ or physiologers;” he 
therein intimates, that when Parmenides and 
Melissus made one immoveable the principle of 
all things, they did not write this as physiolo- 
gers. And afterward he confesses, that this con- 
troversy, whether there were one imimoveable 
principle, does not belong to natural philosophy, 
but to some other science. But this is more 
plainly declared by him elsewhere,’ writing con- 
cerning Parmenides and Melissus after this man- 
ner: a καὶ τ᾽ ἄλλα λέγουσι καλώς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ φυσικως γε 


2 Physic: Auscultat. lib.i. cap. ἢ, p. 446. tom, i. oper. 
> De Coclo, lib. iii. cap.i. p. 668... 
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Set νομίζειν λέγειν; τὸ γὰρ’ εἶναι ἄττα τῶν ὄντων ἀγίνητα καὶ 
ὅλως ἀκίνητα, μᾶλλόν ἐστιν. ἑτέρας καὶ προτέρας, ἢ τῆς 
φυσικῆς ἐπισκέψεως: Though it be granted, that 
‘Parmenides and Melissus otherwise said. well, 
yet we must not imagine them to have spoken 
physically. For this, that there is something .un- 
made and immoveable, does not so properly be- 
long to physics, as to. a certain. other acience, 
‘which is before it. 

Wherefore. Parmenides, as: well as s Xenopha- 
mes’s master, by his: one and all, meant nothing 
else but the supreme -Deity, he calling it also im- 
moveable, For. the supreme Deity was hy these 
ancient philosophers styled, first ro ἕν and μονάς, 
a unity and monad—because they conceived, that 
the first and most: perfect being, and the begin- 
ning: of ‘all things, must needs be the most sim-— 
ple. Thus Eudorusin Simplicius * declares the 
sense; ἀρκὴν ἔφασανεΐναι τῶν πάντων τὸ ἕν, ὡς καὶ τῆς ὕλης . 
καὶ τῶν ὄντων πάντων, ἐξ αὐτοῦ γεγενημένων, τοῦτο δὲ εἶναι 
τὸν: ὑπεράνω θεόν These ancients affirmed, that the 
one, or unity, was the first. Principle of all ; mat 
ter itself, as well as. other things, being derived © 
from it; they meaning by this one that highest or 
supreme God,: who is over all.— And Syrianus to 
the same purpose,” ot θεῖοι. ἐκεῖνοι. ἄνδρες, τὸ ἕν Θεὸν 
ἔλεγον, ὦ ως ἑνώσεως τοῖς ὅλοις αἴτιον, καὶ: παντ ὃς τοῦ ὄντος 
καὶ πάσης ζωῆς". ‘Those Divine men called God the 
One, as being: the cause of unity to all things, as 
likewise he. was ‘of.being and life. And: Sim- 
plicius concludes, that Parmenides’s ἕν ὄν; one 
Ens, was.a certain. Divine principle, superior to 


4 Comment. in.Physic. Aristot. p. 39. edit. Graec. Aldin. 
» Ex MS..Commen in libr. aliquot. Metaphysic. Aristotel, 
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mind. or intellect, and more simple. λείπεται ov τὼ 
Ἔ.91. Gr. νοητὸν πάντων. αἴτιον, ἰδὲ, ὃ καὶ ὁ νοῦς ἔστι καὶ 
ae τὸ νοεῖν, ἐν ᾧ πάντα κατὰ μίαν ἕνωσιν συνῃρημένως 
Aristotel.] κατείληπται; καὶ ἡνωμένως, τοῦτο εἶναι τὸ Παρ- 
᾿ μενίδειον ἕν. ὄν. It remaineth, therefore, that that 
Intelligible, which 15: the cause of all things, and 
therefore of mind-and understanding too, in which 
all things are contained and comprehended com- 
pendiously, and ina way of unity; I say, that this 
was Parmenides’ one Ens or Being. | 

Τὴ 186 next'place, Parmenides, with the others 
of those ancients, called also his ἕν ὃν, τὸ πᾶν, his 
one. Ens or first most simple Being, all, or the uni 
verse—because it virtually. contained all things, 
and,.as Simplicius. writes, πάντα διακέκριμένως:. ἐμ- 
φαίνεται ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ, all things.are from this one, dis- 
tjnctly displayed.—For which cause, in Plato's 
Parmenides, this one. is said to be ἐπὶ πάντα 
πολλὰ ὄντα veveunuévov, distributed into all things, 
that are many.—But that Parmenides by his: ἕν᾿ 
τὸ πᾶν, one and all—or the universe, did not un- 
derstand the corporeal world, is evident. from 

In Phys, ence, because he called it ἀδιαίρετον, or 
| £.17.2  indivisible—and, as Simplicius.observes, 
supposed it to have no. magnitude; because that, 
which is pérfectly one, can have. no. parts. . 

Wherefore it may be here observed, that this. 
expression of ἕν ro πᾶν, one being all—hath been 
used in very different senses: for as Parmenides. 
and Xenophanes understood it of the supreme 
Deity, that one most perfect and. most simple 
Being was the original of.all things; so others of 
thein meant it atheistically, concerning the most 
imperfect and lowest of all beings, matter or 
body, they affirming all things to be nothing but 
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-one and the ‘same matter diversely modified. 
Thus much we learn from ‘that place of Aristotle 
in his Metaphysics: ὅσοι μὲν οὖν ἕν τε τὸ πᾶν καὶ μίαν 
εἶναί τινα φύσιν ὡς ὕλην τιθέασι, καὶ ταύτην 
Li. Cc. vii. 

σωματικὴν καὶ μέγεθος ἔχουσαν, δῆλον ὅτι πολ- [p. 274. tom. 
λαχώς a ἁμαρτάνουσι' They who affirm one ty oper] 

to be all in this sense, as if all things were nothing 
but one and the same matter, and that corporeal 
and endued with magnitude, it is manifest, that 
they err sundry ways.—But here is a great differ- 
ence betwixt these two to be observed, in that 
the atheistical assertors of one and all (whether 
they meant water or air by it, or something else) 
did none of. them suppose their one and all to be 
immoveable, but moveable: but they, whose prin- 
ciple was one and all immoveable (as Parmenides, 
Melissus and -Zeno) could not possibly mean any 
thing else thereby, but the Deity; that there was 
one most simple, perfect and immutable Being in- 
corporeal, which virtually contained all things, 
and from which all things were derived. But 
Heraclitus, who is one of those, who are said to 
have affirmed ἕν εἶναι τὸ πᾶν, that one was all, or 
that the universe was but one thing—might pos- 
sibly have taken both those senses together (which 
will also agree in the Stoical hypothesis) that all 
things were both from one God, and from one 
fire ; they being both alike corporeal Theists, who 
supposed an intellectual fire to be the first Prin- 
ciple of all things. 

. And though Aristotle in his Physics quarrels 
very much with Parmenides and Melissus, for 
making oneimmoveable Principle; γαῖ in his Me- 
taphysics himself doth plainly close with it, and 
own it as very good divinity, that there is one in- 
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corporeal and immoveable Principle of all hinge, 
and that the su preme Deity 1 tg an immroveablie na- 
ture: εἴπερ ὑπάρχει τὰς οὐσία route, λέγω δὲ 
L. vio. he χωριστὴ καὶ ἀκίνητός, ὅπερ πειράσομαι δεικνύναν, 
, ἐνταῦθα av cy ποῦ καὶ τὸ θεῖον, καὶ αὕτη ἂν eth 
πρώτη καὶ κυριονάτη ἀρχή" If there be any such sitb- 
stance as this, that is separate (from matter, or 
incorporeal) and immovedable (as we shall after- 
watds endeavour to shew that there is), then the 
Pivinity ought to be placed here, and this must 
᾿ς be acknowledged fo be the first and most proper 
principle of alt—But lest any ‘should suspect, 
that Aristotle, if not Parmenides also, might, for 
all that, hold many such immoveable principtes, 
or many efernaf, uncreated and _ self-existent 
beings, as so many partial causes of the world; 
Simplicias assures US, μὴ γεγονέναι δόξαν πολλάς καὶ 
ἀκινήτους τὰς ἀρχὰς χέγουσαν, z.e. that though divers 
of the ancient philosophers asserted a plurality 
. of mroveable pritciples (aid some indeed an infi- 
nity), yet there never was any opinion entertamed 
amongst philosophers, of many, or more than 
one, imioveable principles. — From whence’ it 
may be concluded, that no philosopher ever as- 
serted a multitude of unmade, self-existent minds, 
or independent deities, as co- ordinate principles 
_ of the world. 
Indeed, Plotinus seems to think, that Parme- 
‘nides in his writings, by his τὸ ὃν, or Ens, did fré- 
quently mean a perfect mind or intellect, there 
being tio true entity (according to him) below that 
which uriderstands ; (which mind, though incot- Ὁ 
‘poreal, was likened by him to ἃ sphere, because 
it comprehends all within itself, and because ἢ in- 


* In Phys. Arjstotel. fol. xvii, 
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tellection is hot from without, but from within); 
bat: that when again he called his On or Ens one, 
he gave occasion thereby to some to quarrel 
with him, as making the same both one and 
many ; Intellect. being that, which contains the 
, ideas of all things in it. . Wherefore Parnrenides’s 
whole philosophy (saith he) was better digest- 
ed and more exactly and distinctly set down in 
Plato’s Parmenides, where he acknowledgeth 
three unities subordinate, or a trinity of Divine 
hypostases ; 6 wage Πλάτωνι Παρμενίδης, ἀκριβέστερον 
λέγων, Saga ax ἀλλήλων, τὸ πρῶτον ἕν, ὃ κυριώτερον ἕν, 
Καὶ δεύτερον ἕν πολλὰ λέγων' καὶ τρίτον ἕν καὶ πολλά" καὶ 
ἀύμφωνος οὗτος καὶ αὐτός ἔστε ταῖς Τριφίν" Ρ armehides, 
in Plato, speaking more exactly, distinguishes 
three Divine unities subordinate ; the first of that 
which: is perfectly and most properly one ;. the 
second of that, which was called by him one- 
many ; the third of that, which is thus expressed, 
one. and many. So that Parmenides did ‘also 
ἀστοα in this acknowledgment of a trinity of Divine 
vt archical hypostases.~-Which observation of 
Pilotinus ie, by the way, the best key, that weknow 
of, fot that obscure book of Platy’s Parmenides. 
Wherefore Parmenides thus asserting a trinity of 
Divine hypostases; it was the first of those hypos- 
tates that was properly called by him ἐν τὸ ra, one 
the npiverse or all: thatis, one most simple Being, © 
the fountain and ofiginal of all. And the second 
ef them (which is a perfect intellect). was, it 
seems, by him called, in way of distinction, & 
πολλὰ OF πάντα, One-many or one all things—by 
which. ait things are meant the intdbligible ideas of 
things, that are all contained together.in one per- 
fect Mind. And of those was Rarmendes to be 
s 2 
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understood also, when he affirmed, that all thirigs 
did stand, and nothing flow; .not of singular and _ 
sensible things, : which, as the Heraclitics rightly. 
affirmed; do indeed all flow; but of the imme | 
diate objects of the mind, which are eternal and: 
immutable: Aristotle himself acknowledging, that | 
no generation nor corruption belongeth to them, 
since there: could be no immutable and certain 
science, unless there were some immutable, ne- 
cessary and, eternal objects of it. Wherefore, as 
the same -Aristotle also declares, the true mean- 
st. νιον, ug of that controversy betwixt the He- | 
i. oper tom. raclitics and Parmenideans, ‘Whether all 
, things did flow, or some things stand? 
was the same with this, Whether there were any | 
other objects of the mind, besides singular sensi- 
bles; that were immutable? and, consequently; 
whether there were any-such thing as science or _ 
knowledge which had a firmitude and stability in 
it? For those Heraclitics,.who contended, that 
the: only: objects ‘of. the mind were singular and 
sensible things, did with good reason consequently 
thereupon.deny, that there was any certain and - 
constant knowledge, since there can neither be 
any. definition of singular sensibles, (as Aristotle*. 
writes) nor any demonstration concerning them. | 
But the Parmenideans, on the contrary, who 
maintained the firmitude and stability of science; _ 
did as Yeasonably. conclude thereupon, that be- 
sides singular sensibles, there were other objects 
of the mind, universal, eternal and: immutable, 
which they called the intelligible ideas, all origi- 
nally contained in one archetypal mind or under- 
stariding, and from thence participated by infe- 


® Metaph. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 272. tom. iv. oper. 
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rior. minds and souls. But it must be here ac- 
‘knowledged, that Parmenides and'the.Pythago- ὦ 
reans went yet a stép further, and did not only 
suppose those intelligible ideas to be the eternal 
and immutable objects. ‘of .all: science; but-also, 
85. they are contained in the Divine intellect, to 
he the principles and causes ofall other.things. | 
For thus Aristotle declares their sense; αἴτια ra 
εἴδη τοῖς ἄλλοις ; and. again, τὸ τὶ ἦν εἶναι wer ti. ci. 
ἑκάστῳ τῶν. ἄλλων τὰ son παρέχονται, τοῖς δὲ [pe 273. tom. 
εἴδεσι τὸ ty. ~The ideas are the causes of Το 

all other things ; and the essence’ of all other 
things below is imparted to them from the ideas, 
as the.ideas themselves: derive their essence from 
the first unity: those ideas in the Divine under- 
standing being looked upon by these philosophers, 
as the paradigms and patterns ‘of. all created 
things. Now these ideas being frequently called 
by the Pythagoreans Numbers, we may from 
hence clearly understand the meaning of that 
‘ gseemingly-monstrous paradox or puzzling Gri- 
phus of theirs, that* Numbers were the causes 
and principles: of all things, or. that all things 
were made out of Numbers; it signifying indeed 
no more than this, thatall things were made from 
the ideas of the Divine intellect, called Numbers; 
‘which themselves also were derived from amonad 
‘orunity: Aristotle somewhere” intimating this very 
‘account ofthat assertion, τοὺς ἀριθμοὺς αἱ αἰτίους εἶναι τοῖς 
ἄλλοις τῆς οὐσίας, that Numbers were the causes of 
the essence of other things—namely; because τὰ εἴδη 
᾿ἀριθμοὶ, the ideas were numbers. Though ‘We are 
not ignorant, | how the Pythagoreans made also 


a > Aristot. Metapbys. lib, i. cap. vi. Ρ. 272. > Jbid. 
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all the numbers within the decad, ‘to be symbols 
of things. ‘Bot besides these two Divine hypos 
tases already mentioned, Parmenides seems to ᾿ 
have asserted also a third, which, because it had 
yet more alterity, for distinction’s sake was called 
by him, neither ἕν τὸ wav, one the universe or all-~ 
nor ἦν πάντα, one-all things-—but ἐν καὶ πάντα, one 
and all things :-—and this is taken by Plotinus toe 
be the eternal Psyche, that actively produceth 
all things, in this lower world, according to thove 
Divine, ideas. 
in Ariat. Phys. But that Parmenides, by his one-all 
fa.vii. svi, immoveable, really understood nothing 
élse but the supreme Deity, is further 
unquestionably evident from those verses of ‘his 
cited by Simplicius, but not taken notice of by 
Stephanus in his Poesjs Philosophica, of: which 
we shall only set down some few here. 


-““- ἰὯς ἐγίνετον ἐὸν καὶ 3 ἀκβλφθρν. boss, 

Οὐδίαρτ᾽ ἦν, οὐδ᾽ ἔσται, ἐπεὶ νῦν jowsy inp war 

“Ἐν συνεχές" Τίνα γὰρ γίγνην Bihan αὑτοῦ; 

Αὐτὰρ ἀκίνητον μεγάλων ἐν walpact δεσμῶν, 

Ταυτόν τὶ ἐν ταυτῷ τε μόνον, καθ᾽ ἑαντό τε κεῖται, &e. 


In which, together with those that follow, the su- 
preme Deity is plainly described as one single, 
solitary, and most simple being, unmade or self- 
existent, and necessarily existing, incorporeal and 
devoid of magnitude, altogether immutable or 
unchangeable, whose duration therefore was yery 
different from that of ours, and not ina way of 
flux or temporary succession, buta constant eter- 
nity, without either past or fyuture.. From whence 
it may be observed, that this opinion of a stand- 
Ing eternity, different from -that flowing succes- 
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aiou of time, is pot so novel a thing as some 
would persuade, nor was first excogitated by. 
Christian writere, schoolmen or fathers, jt being 
at least as old as Parmenides; from whom it 
was also afterward received and entertained b y 
the best of the other Pagan philosophers; how- 
ever it hath been of late'so much decried, not, 
ealy by atheistical writers, but.other precocious 
and cenceited wits alsp, as nonsense and impos- 
ability. It is well known, that Melisans held forth 
the very same doctrine with Parmenides, of one 
Immoveable, that was all, which he plainly af- 
firmed to be incorporeal likewise, as Parmenides 
id ; καὶ ὁ Μϑλεσσος ἕν ἐόν φησι, δεῖν αντὸ σώμα μὰ. ἔχειν, 
as δὲ ἔχαι waxoc, ἔχοι ἂν porn’ Melissus also de- 
clared, that his one Eas must needs be simptic. sx; 
devoid of body, because if it had any Pe t*. | 
crassities in it, it would have parts.—Bat the 
anly difference that was between them was this, 
that Parmenides called this one immoveable that 
was all πεπερασμένον, finite or determined,—but 
Melissus. ὄτειρον, iofinite—~which difference not- 
withstanding wasia words only, there being none 
at all as to the reality of their sense: whilet each 
ef them endeayonred, in a different. way, to set 
forth the greatest perfection of the Deity ; there 
being an equivocation ia those words finife and 
isfinite, and both of them signifying ip one sense 
perfection, but im another imperfection. And the 
disagreeing agreement of these two philosophers 
with one.another, Parmenides and Melissys, ag 
also of Xenophanes with them beth concerning 
the Deity, is well declared ‘by. Sunplicias after 
4his. manner ; 3 οὐδὲν δὲ ἴσως χάραν. ὀλίγων. "Ἢ i Phy τ, 


“παρεκβάντα, τοῖς φιλομαθεαστάροις orion, τὸς 
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καίτοι διαφέρειν δοκοῦντες οἱ παλαιοὶ περὶ τὰς τῶν ἀρχὼν 
δόξας, ὁ ἐναρμονίως͵ ὅμως συμφέρονται" Ka γὰρ οἱ μὲν περὶ 
τῆς νοητῆς καὶ πρώτης ἀρχῆς διελέχθησαν, ὡς Ξενοφάνης 
καὶ ᾿Παρμένιδης. καὶ i Μέλισσος" ὁ μὲν Παρμενίδης ἕ ty λέγων καὶ 
πεπερασμένον' ἀνάγκη γὰρ τὸ ἕν τοῦ πλήθους προὐπάρχειν, 
καὶ τὸ πᾶσιν ὅρον καὶ πέρατος αἴτιον, κατὰ τὸ πέρας μάλλον 
ἥπερ. κατὰ τὴν ἀπειρίαν ἀφορίζεσθαι, καὶ τὸ πάντη τε τέλειον 
τὸ τέλος τὸ οἰκεῖον ἀπειληφὸς, πεπερασμένον εἶ εἰναι, μᾶλλον 
'δὲ τέλος .τῶν πάντων ὡς ἀρχή" τὸ γὰρ ἀτελὲς ἐνδεὲς Ov, 
οὔπω πέρας ἀπείληφε' Μέλισσος δὲ τὸ μὲν ἀμετάβλητον 
ὁμοίως καὶ αὐτὸς ἐθεάσατο, κατὰ δὲ τὸ ἀνέκλειπτον τῆς. 
. οὐσίας, καὶ τὸ ἄπειρον τῆς δυνάμεως, a ἄπειρον αὐτὸ ἀπεφῃ- ΄ 
varo, ὥσπερ καὶ ἀγένητον" πλὴν ὁ μὲν ἘΞενοφάνης͵ ὡς 
πάντων αἴτιον, καὶ. πάντων ὑπερανέχον, καὶ κινήσεως, αὐτὸ 
καὶ ἡρεμίας καὶ πάσης ἀντιστ οιχείας ἐπέκεινα τίθησιν, ὥστ ? 
᾿ καὶ ὁ Πλάτων ἐ ἐν τῇ πρώτη ὑποθίσει" ὁ δὲ. “Παρμενίδης, τὸ 
κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχον αὐτοῦ, καὶ πάσης μεταβολῆς, 
τάχα δὲ καὶ ἐνεργείας. καὶ δυνάμεως ἐπέκεινα, θεασάμενος, 
ἀκίνητον αὐτὸ ἀνυμνεῖ" Perhaps it will not bei improper 
for us to digress alittle here, and to gratify the stu- 
dious and inquisitive reader » by shewing, how those 
ancient philosophers, though seeming to dissent in 
their opinions concerning the principles, did not- 
‘withstanding harmoniously agree together. As, 
first of all, they who discoursed concerning the in- 
telligible and first principle of all, Xenophanes, 
_ Parmenides and Melissus; of whom Parmenides 
called it one finite and determined ; because as 
unity must needs exist before multitude, so that, 
which is to all things the cause of measure, bound 
ahd’ determination, ought rather to be described 
by measure: and finitude than infinity; as also 
that which is every way. perfect, and hath attained 
its own end, or rather is the end of all things (as 
it was the beginning) must needs be οἵ ἃ determi- 
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_ nate nature; for that which is imperfect and there- 
fore indigent, hath not yet attained its term or 
measure. But Melissus, though considering the 
‘immutability of the Deity, likewise yet, attending 
to the inexhaustible perfection of its essence, the 
unlimitediiess and unboundedneéss of its power, de- 
clareth it to be infinite, as well as -ingenit or un- 
made. Moreover, Xenophanes looking upon the 
Deity, as the cause of all things, and above all 
things, placed above motion and rest, and all 
those antitheses of inferior beings, as Plato Jike- 
wise doth in the first hypothesis of his Parme- 
nides ; whereas Parmenides and Melissus, attend- 
‘ing to its stability and constant immutability, and 
its being perhaps above energy and power, praised 
it as immoveable.—From which of Simplicius it 
is plain, that Parmenides, when he called God 
πεπερασμένον, finite and determined—was far from 
meaning any such thing thereby, as if he were a 
corporeal Being of finite dimensions, as some have 
ignorantly supposed ;. or as if he were any way 
limited as to power and perfection ; but he under- 
stood it in that sense, in which πέρας is taken by 
Plato, as opposite to ἀπειρία, and for the greatest 
perfection ; and as God is said to be πέρας καὶ 
μέτρον πάντων, the term and measure of all things.— 
But Melissus calling God ἄπειρον, infinite—in the 
sense before declared, as ‘thereby to signify his 
inexhaustible power and perfection, his eter- 
nity and incorruptibility, doth therein more agree 
with our present theology, and the now ‘receiv- 
ed :manner of. speaking. We have the rather 
produced all ‘this, to shew how curious the an- 
‘cient philosophers were in their inquiries after 
God, and how exact in their descriptions of hi. 
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᾿ Wherefore however Anaximander’s Infinite were 
nothing but eternal senseless matter (though 
called by him {Π6 τὸ θεῖον, the divinest thing of all} 
yet Melissus's ἄπειρον, or Infinite, was the trae 
Deity. 

' With Parmenides and Melissus fally agreed 
Zeno Ejleates also, Parmenides’s scholar, that 
one immoveable was ali, or the original of aii 
things; he meaning thereby nothing else but thé 
supreme Deity. For though it be true, that this 
Zeno did excogitate certain arguments against 
the local motion of bodies, proceediag upen the 
hypothesis of the infinite divisibility of body, one 
eof which was famously known by that name of 
Achilles, because it pretended to prove, that # 
was impossible (upon the hypothesis) for the 
swift-foated Achilles ever to overtake the creep< 
ing snail; (which arguments of his, whether or no 
they are well answered by Aristotle,’ is not bere 
to our purpose to inquire) yet all this was nothing 
else but dusus tngenit, a sportfal exercise of Zeno’s 
wit, he being a subtile lagician and disputant, or 


| _ perhaps an endeavour also to shew, how ‘puzzling 


and perplexing to human understanding, the con- 
ception even of the most vulgar and confessed 
phenomena of nature may be. For that Zena 
Eleates, by his one [mmoveable that wasall, meant 
not the corporeal world, no more than Melissus; 
Parmenides, and Xenophanes, is evident from 
Aristotle writing thus concerning him ; τό rotovros 
ἐν dv τὸν θεὸν λέγει, οὔτε κινεῖσθαι, οὔτε κινητὸν εἶμαι, 
Zeno by his one Ens, which neither was moved, 
nor moveable, meaneth God.. Moreover the same 
Aristotle informs us, that this Zeno endeavoured 


4 Physio. lib. vi. cap. xiv. p. 369. tom. i, oper.’ " 
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te demonstrate, that there was but one God, from 
that idea, which all men have of him, as that 
which is the best, the supreme and most power- 
fal of all, or as. an absolutely. perfect De Keneph. 
Being : εἰ δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὁ θεὸς a ἁπάντων κράτιστον, ἕνα ὩΣ et Gor. 
φησὶ προσήκειν αὐτόν If God be the best $40. tom. 
of all things, then he mustneeds be one, PF"? — 
Which argument was thus pursued by him; τοῦτο 
θεὰ καὶ θεοῦ δύναμις κρατεῖν ἀλλὰ μή κ κρατεῖσθαι" ὥστε καθὸ 
μὴ κρεῖτνον, κατὰ τοσοῦτον οὐκεἶναι θεόψ᾽ πλειόνων οὖν ὄντων, 
μὲ μὲν εἶεν. τὰ μὲν ἀλλήλων κρείντους, ra δὲ ἥττως, οὐκ ἂν 
εἶναι θεούς" πεφυκέναι γὰρ θεὸν μὴ κρατεῖσβαι ἴσων δὲ 
ὄντων, οὐκ ἃ ἂν ἔχεν | θεὸν. φύσιν δῶ ὦ ναι κράτιστον' τὸ δὲ 
ἦσον, οὔτε βέλτιον. οὔτε χεῖρον εἶναι Tov ἴσου" ὥστ᾽ εἴπερ εἴη 
τε, καὶ τοιοῦτον εἴη θεὸς, ἕ ἕνα μόνον εἶναι τὸν θεὸν οὐδὲ 
γὰρ οὐδὲ πᾶντᾳ δύνασθαι a ἄν βούλοιτο ‘This is God, 
and the power of God, to prevail, conquer, and 
rule over all. Wherefore, by how much any 
thing falls short of the best, by so much does 
it fall short of being God. Now if there be 
supposed more such beings, whereof some are 
better, some worse, those could not be all gods, 
because it is essential to God not to be trans- 
cended by any; but if they be conceived to be 
so many equal gods, then would it not be the 
nature of God to be the best, one, equal being, 
either better nor worse than another: where- 
fore if there be a God, and this be the natare of 
him, then can there be bat one. And indeed 
otherwise he could not be able to do whatever he 
would. 

Empedocles ἡ is. said to have been an emulator 
of Parmenides also, which must be understood 
of his metaphysics, because in his physiology 
(which was atomical) he seems to have trans- 
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cended him. Now that: Empedocles acknow- 
ledged one supreme and universal Numen, and 
‘that incorporeal too, may be concluded from ‘what 

_ hath been already cited out of his phi- 
7 losophic poems. Besides which the 
writer De Mundo* (who, though not Aristotle, 
yet was a Pagan of good antiquity) clearly af 
firmeth, that Empedocles derived all things what- 
soever from one supreme Deity; τὰ γὰρ δι᾿ a θέρος ὅ- 
παντα, καὶ ἐπὶ γῆ καὶ τὰ ἐν ὕδατι, θεοῦ λέγοιτ᾽ ἁ av ὄντως 
᾿ ἔργα εἶναι, τοῦ τὰν κόσμον. ἐπέχοντος" ἐξ οὗ κατὰ τὸν φυσικὸν 
Ἐμκιδοκλία, 

᾿ πάνθ᾽ & ὅσω 1 νζν, ὅσα τ᾽ Ἰστὶν, δ᾽ feos τα ἴσται ὀπίσσω, &o. 


All the: ‘things, that are upon the earth, and i in 
the air and water, may truly be called the works 
of God, who ruleth over the world. Out of whom, 
according to the physical Empedocles, proceed 
all things that were, are, and shall be, viz. plants, 
men, beasts and gods. Which notwithstanding 
we conceive to be rather true as to Empedo- 
cles’ sense than his words; he affirming, as it 
seems, in that cited place, that all these things 
were made, not immediately out of God, but out 
of contention and friendship; because Simplicius, 
who was furnished with a copy of Empedocles’s 
poems, twice brings i in that cited passage « of his 
in this connexion : 


Ἔν δὲ κότω διάμορφα καὶ ἄνδιχα πάντα πέλονται, 
Σὺν δ᾽ ἔβη ἐν φιλότητι καὶ ἀλλήλοισι ποθεῖται, 

"Ex τῶν γὰρ «“άνθ᾽ ὅσσ᾽ ἦν, ὅσσα τί ἐστι, καὶ ἔσται, 
Δένδρα τε βεβλάστηχε, καὶ ἄνερες ἠδὲ γυγαῖκες, 
Θῆρές τ᾽, οἰωνοί τι, καὶ ὑδατοθρέμεμιονες ἰχθῦς, 

Καί τε θερὶ δολιχαίωνες τιμῆσι φέρεστοι, 


> Cap, vi. p. 868. tom. i, oper. Aristot. 
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Things are divided and segregated by contention, 
but joined together by. friendship ; from’ which 
two (contention and friendship) ‘all that was, is, 
and shall be, proceeds; as trees, men and. wo- 
men, beasts, birds and fishes; and, last of all, 
the long-lived and honourable gods.—Where- 
fore the sense of Empedocles’s words here was 
this; that the whole created world, together with 
all things. belonging to it, viz. plants, beasts, 
men and gods, was made from contention and 
friendship. Nevertheless, since, according to Em- 
pedocles, contention and friendship did them- 
sélves depend also upon one supreme Deity, 
which he with Parmenides and Xenophanes call- 
ed To ἕν, or the very one-——the writer, De Mundo, 
might well conclude, that, according to Em- 
pedocles, all things whatsoever, and not only 
men, but gods, were derived from one supreme 
Deity. And that this was indeed Empedocles's 
sense, appears plainly from Aristotle in his 
Metaphysics, Τίθησι piv γὰρ [Ἐμπεδοκλῆς] ἃ ἀρχήν τινα 

τῆς φθορᾶς τὸ, νεῖκος, δόξειε δ᾽ ἃ ἂν οὐθὲν ἧττον τι τ φανοῦ 
καὶ τοῦτο γεννᾷν ἐξ αὐτοῦ τοῦ “Eve “Aravra [p. 295. tom. 


yap ἐκ τούτου τ᾿ ἄλλα ἐστὶ πλὴν ὁ Θεός" λέγει iv. oper.] 


your, | 
Ἐξ Sv war’ ὅσα τ ty, ὅσα τ᾽ bot’, ὅσα τ' ἴσται twlsew, &o. 


Empedocles makes contention to be a certain 
principle of corruption and generation: never- 
theless, he seems to generate this contention it- 
self also from the very one (that is, from the su- 
preme Deity). For all things, according to him, 
are from {815 contention, God only excepted ;. he 
' writing after this manner, from which (that is, 
contention and friendship) all the things that have 
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been, are, and shall be (plants, beasts, men aid 
gods) derived their original —For | Empedocled 
it seems supposed, that were it not for vexoc, om 
cord or contention, all things would be one. 
that, according to him, all things whatsoever ro. 
ceeded from contention or discord, together with 
® mixture of friendship, save only the supreme 
God, who hath therefore no contention at all in 
him, because he is essentially ro ἕν, unity itself aid 
friendship.—-From whence Aristotle takes occa- 
sion to quarrel with Empedocies, as if it woutd 
follow from his principles, that the supreme and 
wost happy God was the least wise of all, as being 
not able to know any thing besides himself, or ia: 
Met. Lif. «. the world without-him; διὸ καὶ συμβαίνει 
toa ae αὐτῷ, τὸν ξυδαιμονέστατον θεὸν ἧττον: φρόνιμον 
ι εἶναι τῶν ἄλλων, οὐ “γὰρ γνωρίζει τὰ ὁνοιχϑῖα 
πάντα, τὸ γὰρ νεῖκος οὐκ κ ἔχει ἡ δὲ γνώσις τοῦ ὁμοίου re 
ὁμοίῳ, ; 
᾿ς Γαΐῃ μὲν γὰρ (quel): γαῖαν ἐπώπαρεν, ὕδατι y ὕδωρ, &e. τς 
This therefore happens to Empedocles, ‘that, ae- 
cording to his principles, the most happy God ig — 
the least wise of all other things, for he cannot 
know the elements, because he hath no. con- 
tention in him; all knowledge being by that, 
which is like; himself writing. thus: We. know 
earth by earth, water by water, air by air, and. 
fire by fire; friendship by friendship, and conten- 
tion by contention.—Buat to Jet this pass; Empe- 
docles here making the gods themselves to be 
derived from contention and friendship, the sw 
preme Deity, or most bappy God, only excepted, 
(who hath no contention in him, and from whom - 
contention and friendship themselves were derived) 
plaink y acknowledged both one unmade Deity, the 
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driginal of all things under the name of τὸ ἕν, the 
very one—and many other inferior gods, gene- 
tated or produced by him; they being juniors to 
contention, or discord, as this was also junior to 
θυ, the first and supreme Deity. Which gods 
of. Empedocles, that were begotten from conten- 
tion (as well as men and other things) were 
doubtless the stars and demons. 

Moreover, we may here observe, that, accord- 
ing to Empedocles’s doctrine, the true original 
of all the evil, both of haman souls and demons 
(which he supposed alike lapsable) was derived 
from that νεῖκος, discord and contention, According to 
that is necessarily contained in the na- "μοὶ ἄντα 
ture of them, together with the ill use sleeves" p 8. 
of their liberty, both in this present and their 
pre-existent state. So that Empedocles here trod 
in the footsteps of Pythagoras, whose praises he 
thus loudly sang forth in his poems; . 


"Hy δέ τις ἐν κείνοισιν ἃ ἀνὴρ στεριώσια εἰδὼς, Porphyr. de 
“ὁς δὴ μήκχιστον φραπίδων ἐκτήσατο πλοῦτον, τὰς P u Pe 


ἐϊαγτοίων ve μόλιστὰ σοφῶν iwsipaves ἔργων, &0. Οδηί(αῦ. p.35. 
ed. Kusteri.} 


Horum de numero quidam preestantia norat 

Plurima, mentis opes amplas sub pectore servans, 

Omnia vestigans sapientum docta reperta, &c. 
" yxir. Before we come to Socrates and Plato, 
‘we shall here take notice of some other Pytha- 
goreans, and eminent philosophers, who clearly 
_ asserted one supreme and universal Numen, 
though doubtless acknowledging withal other 
inferior gods. Philo in his book De Mundi 
Opificio, writing of the hebdomad or ν, 45, [ρ. 39. 
- septenary number, and observing, that, °P-] 
according to the Pyfhagoreans, it was called 
‘both a motherless and a virgin number, becanre 
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it.was the only number within the decad, which _ 
was neither generated, nor did itself generate, 
tells us, that therefore it was male. by them a 
symbol of the supreme Deity, οἱ Πυθαγόρειοι τὸν 
ἀριθμὸν τοῦτον ἐξομοιοῦσι τῷ ἡγεμόνι τών συμπάντων" 
The Pythagoreans likened this number to the 
Prince and Governor of all things, or the supreme 
Monarch of the universe—as thinking it to bear a 
resemblance of his immutability: which fancy of — 
theirs was taken notice of by us. However, 
Philo hereupon occasionally cites this remark. 
able testimony of Philolaus the Pythagorean ; ; 
Ἔστὶ γάρ, φησὶν, ἡγεμὼν καὶ ἄρχων ἁπάντων ὁ Θεὸς, εἰς εἰς 
ae ὧν, μόνιμος, ἀκίνητος, αὐτὸς αὐτῷ ὅμοιος, ᾿ἕτερος 
τῶν ἄλλων. God (βαϊίῃ - ἢ6) is the Prince and 
Ruler over all, always one, stable, immoveablie, 
ἯΚΕ to himself, but unlike to every thing else.— 
To which may be added what in Stobeeus is 
further recorded out of the same Philolaus ; 4 ἦν 
ὅδε ὁ κόσμος εἕ αἰώνος, καὶ εἰς αἰώνα διαμενεῖ, εἴ εἰς ὑπὸ ἑνὸς 
Eccl, Phys. τώ συγγενέω καὶ κρατίστω κυβερνώμενος" This 

p. 4. world was from eternity, and will re- 
main to eternity, one governed by one, which is 
cognate and the best—Where notwithstanding 
he seemeth, with Ocellus, to maintain the world’s 
pre-eternity. And again, διὸ καὶ καλώς ἔ ἔχειν ἔλεγε, 
κόσμον ἦμεν ἐνέργειαν aidcov, θεώ τε καὶ γενέσιον". W here- 
fore, said Philolaus, the world might well be 
called the eternal energy or effect of God, and of 
successive generation. 

Jawblichus, in his Protreptics, cites a passage 
out of Archytas, another Pythagorean, 
to the same purpose ; ὅστις ἀναλύσαι οἷός τέ 
ἔστι πάντα τὰ γένεα ὑπὸ μίαν TE καὶ αὐτᾷν ἀρχὰν, οὗτος δοκεῖ 


C. iv. p. 20. 


pat ‘kaAadv σκοπιὰν εὑρηκέναι, ap ov δυνατὸς ἐσσεῖται τὸν 
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Θεὸν κἀτοψεῖσθαι, &c.. Whosoever is able to reduce 
all kinds of things under one.and the same prin- 
ciple, this man seems to me to have found out 
an excellent specula, or high station, from whence 
he may be able to take a large view and prospect 
of God, and of all other things; and he shall 
clearly perceive, that God is the beginning and 
end, and middle of all things, that are performed 
aceording to. justice and right reason.—Upon 
which words of Archytas, Jamblichus thus gloss- 
eth: ‘“ Archytas here declares the end of all theo- 
logical speculation to be this, not to rest in many 
principles, but to reduce all things under one and 
the same head.” Adding, τοιαύτη ἐπιστήμη rov ἑνὸς, 
τέλος ἐστὶ πάσης θεωρίας, that this knowledge of the 
first Unity, the Original. of all-things, is the end 
of all contemplation.—Moreover, Stobceus cites 
this out of Archytas’s book of principles, viz. 
That besides matter and form, a ἀναγκαιου os Dy 5.88. | 
τέραν τινὰ εἶμεν αἰτίαν, τὰν κινάσοισαν ἐνεστώτων - 
πραγμάτων: ἐπὶ τὰν μορφὼ, ταῦτα δὲ τὰν πρᾶταν δυνάμει; - 
καὶ καθυπεῤτάταν ἐΐμεν,᾿ ὀνομάζεσθαι δὲ Θεὸν, &c. There 
is another more: necessary cause, which moving; 
brings the form.to the-:matter ;-and.that this is the 
first and most: powerful cause, which is fitly 
called God. .So ‘that there are three. principles, 
‘God, matter, and form; God ‘the artificer and 
mover,.and matter that which is moved, and form 
the art introduced into the matter—In which 
same Stobean excerption it. also follows after- 
ward, δεῖ vow τι κρέσσον εἶναι, voy δὲ κρέσσον ἐστὶ 
ὅπερ ὀνομάζομεν Θεόν’ That there must be.something 
better than mind ; and that this thing better than 
mind is that which we.(properly) call God. 

Ocellus also in the same Stobceus. thus writeth : 
VOL. 11. T 
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p, 52, [lib 3, συνέχει τὰ μὲν σκάνεα ζωὰ, ταύτας δ᾽ αἴτιον 
cap, xvi. ψυχά" τὸν δὲ κόσμον ἁρμονία, ταύτας δ΄ αἴτωον 
© Θεός" τοὺς δ΄ οἴκως καὶ τὰς πόλιας ὁμόνοια, ταῦτας δ᾽ 
αἴτιος νόμοςς Life contains the bodies of animals, 
the cause of which life is the soul; concord 
contains houses and cities, the cause of which 
concord is law; and harmony containg the 
whole world, ihe cause of which mundane har- 
mony. is God. ~—And to’ the same pur- 
pose Aristzus, we ὁ τεχνίτας wort τὰν τέχ- 
vay, οὕτως Θεὸς ποθ᾽ ἁρμονίαν, as the artificer is to 
art, sq is God to the harmony of the world.— 
There is also this passage in the same Stobceus 
cited out of an’ anonymous Pythagorean : Θεὺς μέν 
ἐστιν ἀρχὰ καὶ πρῶτον, θεῖος δὲ ὁ κόσμος, God 
is the principle, and the first thing ; and 
the world (though it be not the supreme God) yet 
is it Divine. 

Timzus Locras, a Pythagorean senior to Plato, 
in his book concerning Nature, or the Soul of the 
world (upon which Plato’s Timzus was but a 
kind of commentary), plainly acknowledgeth both 
one supreme God, the maker and governor of 
the whole world, and also many other gods, his 
creatures and subordinate ministers; in the close 
thereof,* writing thus concerning the. pubishment 
of wicked men after this life: ἅπαντα δὲ ταῦτα ἐν 
δευτέρᾳ περιόδῳ a Νέμεσις συνδιέκρινε, σὺν δαΐμοσι παλαμ-- 
vaioic χθονίοις τε, τοῖς ἐπόπταις τών ἀνθρωπίνων" οἷς ὁ 
πάντων ἀγεμὼν θεὸς ἐπέτρεψε διοίκησιν κύσμω συμπεπλην 
᾿ρωμένω ἐκ θεῶν τε καὶ ἀνθρώπων, τῶν τε ἄλλων ζώων, ὅ ὅσα 
δεδαμιούργηται ποτ εἰκόνα τὰν ἀρίσταν εἴδεος ἀγενάτω καὶ 


Ῥ͵ 45. 
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. * Fimeus de Anima Mundi, p. 566, inter Scriptor. mythofogic. 
a Tho. Gale editos. : 
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᾿αἰωνίω All these things hath Nemesis decreed: to 
_ be executed in-the second circuit by. the ministry 
of. vindietive terrestrial demous, that are. over- 
seers of human affairs; to which demons. that 
᾿ς supreme God, the ruler over all, hath committed 
the government and administration of the world. 
Which world is completed and: made up of gods, 
men, and. other. animals, all created according to 
- the best pattern of the eternal and unmade idea.— 
Jn which words of Timzus there are these three 
several points.of the Pagan theology contained ; 
first, that there is one supreme .God, eternal-and 
unmade, the creator -and governor of the whole 
world, and who.made.it according to the best 
pattern or exemplar of. his own ideas and eternal 
wisdom. Secondly, that this-world created by 
God is compounded and made up of other in- 
ferior gods,. men, and brute animals.- Thirdly, 
that the. supreme God hath committed the ad- 
ministration of our human affairs to demons 
and inferior gods, who are constant. inspectors 
over us, some ‘of which he also makes use of. for 
the punishment of wicked men: after this life. 
Moreover, in this book of Timzus.Locrus the 
ssupreme.God is often called:o.Qsc, and some- 
‘times ὁ δαίμων, God in way of eminency ;—some- 
times Nooe mind—sometimes τ΄ ἀγαθὸν, the- very 
Good—sometimes ἀρχὰ rev apicrwv,the Principle of . 
the best things—sometimes δαμιουργὸς τοῦ βελτίονος, 
the Maker of the better——(evil being supposed not 
to proceed from him;) sometimes κράτιστον αἴτιον, 
the best and. most powerful Cause—sometimes 
ἀρχαγὸς καὶ yevirwo ἁπάντων, the Prince and: .Parent 
of all things.x—Which God, according to him, is 
not the soul of the world neither, but the creator 
T2 
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thereof; he ‘having made the world an animal, 
and a secondary generated god;* δηλούμενος ow 
ἄριστον γέναμα ποιεῖν, τοῦτον ἐποίει θεὸν γενατὸν, οὕὔποκα 
φθαρησόμενον ὑπ᾽ ἄλλω αἰτίω, ἔξω rw αὐτὸν συντεταγμένω᾽ 
θεώ," εἴποκα δήλετο αὐτὸν διαλύειν". God willing to 
make the world the best that it was capable οὗ 
made it a generated god, such as should never 
‘be. destroyed by any other cause, but only by 
that God himself, who framed it, if he should 
ever will to dissolve it. But since it is not-the. 
part of that which is good to destroy the best of 
works, the world will doubtless ever remain ins 
‘corruptible and happy, the best of all generated 
things, made by the best cause, looking not at 
. patterns artificially framed without him, but the 
idea and intelligible essence, as the paradigms, 
‘which whatsoever is made conformable to, must 
needs be the best, and such as shall never need” 
to be mended.—Moreover, he plainly declares, 
that this generated god of his, the world, was 
produced in time, so as to have a beginning, zpiv . 
wpavey γενέσθαι, λόγῳ ἤστην ἰδέα τε καὶ ὕλα, καὶ ὁ Θεὸς: 
δαμιουργὸς τοῦ βελτίονος, before the heaven was . 
made, existed the idea, matter, and God the 
opifex of the best.—Wherefore, whatever Ocellus 
and Philolaus might do, yet this Timeus held 
not the world’s eternity; wherein he followed not 
only Pythagoras himself (as we have already 
shewed) but also the generality of the first Py- 
Met.Li.c. vi. Hhagoreans, of whom Aristotle pro;. 
[p.276-‘om- nounces without exception, γενῶσι γὰρ rdv 

| κόσμον, that they generated.the world.— | 
Timeus indeed in this book seems to assert the 
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pre-eternity of the matter, as if it were a self- 
existent principle together with God; and yet 
Clemens Alexandrinus cites a passage 

out of him looking another way, ἀλλ᾽ 604 > 726. 
ἀντικρὺς καὶ μίαν. ἀρχὴν καὶ παρ᾽ Ἑλλήνων edit, Pottert, . 
ἀκοῦσαι ποθεῖς: Τίμαιος ὁ Λοκρὸς ἐν τῷ φυσικῷ συγγράμ- 
ματι κατὰ λέξιν ὧδέ μοι μαρτυρήσει. Μία ἀρχὰ πάντων 
ἐστὶν ἀγένητος, εἰ γὰρ ἐγένετο, οὐκ av ἦν ἔτι ἀρχὰ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνα 
ἀρχὰ, ἐξ ἃς ἐγένετο' Would you hear of one only 
principle of all things amongst the Greeks? Ti- 
mzus Locrus, in his book of Nature, will bear no 
witness thereof; he.there in express words writ- 
ing thus: There is one principle of all things un- 
madé; for if it were made, it would not be a 
principle, but that would be the principle, from 
whence it was made.——-Thus we see, that Tumzus 
Locrus asserted one eternal and unmade God, 
the maker of the whole world, and besides this, 
another generated god, the world itself animated, 
with its several parts; the difference betwixt 
both which gods is thus declared by him :* Θεὸν 
δὲ, τὸν μὲν αἰώνιον νόος ὁρῇ μόνος, τῶν ἁπάντων ἀρ- 
χαγὸν καὶ γενέτορα τουτέων, τὸν δὲ γενατὸν ὄψει ὁρέομες, 
᾿κὔσμον δὲ τόνδε, καὶ τὰ μέρα αὐτῷ ὁκόσα ὠράνια ἐντί, 
That eternal God, who is the prince, original, 
and parent of all these things, is seen only by 
the mind; but the other generated god is visible. 
to our eyes, viz. this world, and those parts 
of it which are heavenly ;—that is, the stars, as. 
s0, many particular gods contained in it. But 
here it is to.be observed, that the eternal God 
is not only so called by Timeus, as being with- 

out beginning, but also as having a distinct — 
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kindof duration from that of time, whichis pro= 
perly called Aon, or Eternity, he therein follow- - 
ing Parmenides, εἰκὼν δέ ἐστι τῷ ἀγενάτω χρόνω, ὧν 
αἰῶνα ποταγορεύομες" ὡς γὰρ ‘wor αἴδιον παράδειγμα τὸν | 
ἰδάνικον κύσμον ὅδε ὡρανὸς . ἐγενάθη, οὕτως ὡς - πρὸρ 
παῤάδειγμα τὸν αἰῶνα ὅδε χρόνος σὺν κόσμῳ ἐδαμιουργήθη" 
Time is but an image of that unmade duration, - 
which we call eternity : wherefore, as this sensible 
world was made according to that exemplar or- 
pattern of the intelligible world, so ‘was time“ 
made together with the world, as an imitation: 3. 
of eternity. 

It hath been already observed, that - . 
Onatus, another Pythagorean, took no-: 
tice of an opinion of some in his time, that there - 
was one only God, who comprehended the whole 
world, and no other gods ‘besides, or at least, - 
none such as was to be religiously worshipped ; 
himself in the mean time asserting, that there 
was. both one God and many gods; or,: besides 
one supreme and universal Numen,. many other 
inferior: and particular deities, to whom also men 
ought to pay religious worship. Now his fur- 
ther account of both these-assertions is contained - 
Stob, Eel; 18 these following words: rot δὲ λέγοντες 
Phys. p-5-- sya θεὸν εἶμεν, ἀλλὰ μὴ πολλώς ἁμαρτάνοντι" τὰ 
γὰρ μέγιστον ἀξίωμα τῆς θείας ὑπεροχῆς οὐ συνθεοροῦντι" ἡ 
λέγω δὲ τὸ ἄρχεν καὶ καθηγέεσθαι τῶν ὁμοίων, καὶ κράτιστον ον 
καὶ καθυπέρτερον εἶμεν τῶν’ ἄλλων᾽ τοὶ δ᾽ ἄλλοι θεοὶ ποτὶ 
τὸν “προτὸν καὶ νοητὸν οὕτως ἔχοντε ὥσκερ χορευτὰ ποτὲ ᾿ 
κορυφαῖον, καὶ στρατίωτα ποτὶ στρατἀ γὸν, καὶ [ λοχίτα,, 5 καὶ - 
ἐντεταγμένοι ποτὶ ταξιάρχαν. καὶ λοχαγέταν, ἔχοντε. φύσιν, , 
ἕπεσθαι. καὶ ἐπακολουθεῖν Tw καλώς. Καθηγεομένῳ". κοινὸν 
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μὲν τῶν αὐτών τὸ ἔργον ἐστὶ, καὶ τῷ ἄρχοντι, καὶ τῶν 
ἀρχομένων, ἀλχ᾽ οὐκέτι δύναντο συντετάχθαι τοὶ ἀρχόμενοι 
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| wort τὸ ἔργον, ᾿ἀπολειφθέντες ἀγεμόνοςζ" ὥσπερ ὀυδὲ χορευ- 
ταὶ ποτὶ συναιδίαν, οὐδὲ στρατιῶται ποτὶ στρατηγίαν, azo- 
λειφθέντες ἀγεμόνος, τοὶ μὲν στραϊαγῶ, τοὶ δὲ κορυφαίω" 
_ ‘They who maibtain, that there is only one God, 
and not many gods, are very much mistaken, as 
not considering aright, what the dignity and 
majesty of the Divine transcendency chiefly cen- 
sisteth in, namely, in ruling and governing those 
which are like to it (that is, gods) and in excel: 
ling or surmountiug others, and being superior to 
them. But all those other gods which we con: 
tend for, are to that first and intelligible God but 
as the dancers to the Coryphéeus or Choragus, 
and as the inferior common soldiers to the captain 
or general; to whom it properly belongeth, to fol- 
low and comply with their leader and command. 
er. The work indeed is common, or the same 
to them both, to the ruler, and them that are 
ruled; but they that are ruled could not orderly. 
conspire and agree together into one work, were 
they destitute of a leader; as the singers and 
dancers could not conspire together into one 
dance and harmony, were they destitute of a Co- 
ryphzys; nor soldiers make up one orderly army, 
were they without a captain or commander. | 
Andasthesupreme God ishere called by Onatus 
the Coryphzus of the gods, so is he in like manner 
by the writer De Mundo* styled the Coryphzus of 
the world, or the Precentor and Presultor of it, 
mthese words: : καθάπερ ἐ ἐν χορῷ, κορυφαίου κατάρξαντος, 
auvinnye πᾶς ὁ χόρος ἀνδρῶν, ἔσθ᾽ ὅτι καὶ γυναικῶν, ἐν, 
᾿διαφύροις φωναῖς ὀξυτέραις. καὶ βαρυτέραις, μίαν μίαν. ἁρμονίαν 
ἐμμελῆ κεραννύνγων" οὕτως ἔχει Kal ἐπὶ τοῦ τὸ σύμπαν 
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διέποντος θεοῦ". κατὰ γὰρ τὸ ἄνωθεν ἐνδύσιμον ὑπὸ τοῦ 
φερωνύμως ἂν κορυφαίου προσαγορευθέντος, κινεῖται μὲν 
τὰ ἄστρα ἀεὶ καὶ ὁ σύμπας οὐρανός" As in ἃ cho- 
rus, when the Corypheus or -Precentor hath 
begun, the whole choir compounded of men, and - 
sometimes of women too, followeth, singing every 
one their part, some in higher and some in lower 
notes, but all mingling together into one complete 
harmony; so in the world God, as the Cory- 
pheus, the Precentor and Presultor, beginning 
the dance and music, the stars.and heavens move 
round after him, according to those numbers and 
measures which -he prescribes: them, altogether 
making up one.most excellent harmony... «' - 
- It was also before* observed, that Ecphantus 
the Pythagorean, and Archelaus the successor of — 
Anaxagoras (who. were both of them 
Atomists in their physiology) did assert 
the world to have been made at first, and still to be 
governed by one Divine mind ; which is more than 
some Atomists of ours in this present age, who 
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‘notwithstanding pretend to be very good Theists, 


will acknowledge. We shall, in the next place, 
mention Euclides Megarensis, the head of. that 
sect called Megaric, and who is said to have been 


‘Plato's master for. some: time after Socrates’s 


death; whose doctrine is thus set down by Laer- 


. φ . - 
tius :°. οὗτος ἕν τὸ ἀγαθὸν ἀπεφαίνετο, πολλοῖς ὀνόμασι κα- 


λούμενον". ὁτὲ μὲν γὰρ Φρόνησιν, ὁ ore δὲ Θεὸν, Kat: ἄλλοτε 
Novy, καὶ τὰ λοιπά. τὰ δὲ ἀντικείμενα τῷ ᾿Αγαθῷ ἀνήρει, μὴ 
εἶναι φάσκων᾽ Which we understand thus: That Eu~ 
elides (who followed Xenophanes and Parmeni- 
des) made the first principle.ofall.things to be one 
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the very Good, called sometimes Wisdom, some- 
times God, sometimes: Mind, and sometimes by 
other names; but that he took away all that is op- 
posite to good, denying it to have any real entity— 
that is, he maintained, that there was no positive 
nature of evil, or that evil was no principle. And 
thus do we also understand that of Cicero," when 
he represents the doctrine of the Megarics after 
this:manner, ‘‘ Id bonum solum esse, quod esset 
Unum, et Simile, et Idem, et Semper ;” to wit, 

that they spake this concerning God, That good 
ov goodness itself is a name properly belonging to 
him, who. is also one, and like, and the same, 
_and always; and that the true good of. man con- 
sisteth in a participation of, and conformity with — 
this first Good. . Which doctrine Plato seems to 
have derived from him, he in like manner calling 
the supreme Deity by those two. names, τὸ ἕν and 
τ΄ ἀγαθὸν, the One and the Good, and concluding 
true human felicity to consist.in a participation 
of the first Good, or of the Divine Nature. 

In the next place we shall take notice of An- 
tisthenes, who was the founder also of another 
sect, to-wit, the’ Cynic ; ‘for he, in a certain. phy- 
 siological treatise, is said to have af- - 

Cic -DeN. 
firmed, ‘“ Esse populares deos multos, b.i.i. [cap. 

sed. naturalem. unum;” That though *! 

there were many popular gods, yet there was but 
one natural God—or, as it is expressed in Lac- 
tantius,.““ Unum esse naturalen Deum, quamvis 
gentes et urbes.suos habeant populares ;” 
That there was. but .one natural God, 
though nations and cities had their several popular 
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ones.—Wherefore Velleius the Epicurean in Ci: 
cero* quarrels with this Antisthenes, as one, who 
᾿ς destroyed the nature of thegods, because he denied — 
a multitude of independent deities, such as Epi- 
curus pretended to assert. For this of Antis- 
thenes is not so to be understood, as if he had 
therein designed to take away all the inferior gods 
of the Pagans, which had he at all attempted, he 
would doubtless have been accounted an Atheist, 
as well as Anaxagoras was; but his meaning was, 
only to interpret the theology of the Pagans con- 
cerning those other gods of theirs, that were or 
might be looked upon as absolute and indepen- 
dent; that these, though many popular gods, yet 
indeed were but one and the same natural God, 
called by several names. As for example, when 
the Greeks worshipped Zeus, the Latins Jovis, 
the Egyptians Hammon, the Babylonians Bel, the 
Scythians Pappzus; these were indeed many 
popular gods, and yet nevertheless all but one 
and the same natural God. So again, when in 
the self-same Pagan cities and countries, the re- 
spective laws thereof made mention of several 
gods, as supreme and absolute in their several 
territories, as Jupiter in the heavens, Juno in the. 
air; Neptune in the sea; or as being chief in se- 
veral kind of functions, as Minerva for learning, 
. Bellona for war, &c. (for this Aristotle takes no- 
tice of in his book against Zeno,” κατὰ τὸν νόμον, 
πολλὰ κρείττους ἀλλήλων οἱ θεοὶ, That according to 
the laws of cities and countries, one god was © 
best for one thing, and another for another)— 


* De Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. xiii, p. 2898. tom. ix, oper. 
" Cap.iv. p. 782. tom. il. oper. ᾿ 
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Aitisthenes here declared concerning these also, 
that ‘they were indeed many popular, or. civil ἢ 
gods, but all really one and the same natural 
God. ° 

‘Fo Antisthenes might be added Diogenes Sino- 
pensis, of whom it is recorded by Laertius,* that 
observing'a Woman too superstitiously worship- 
ping the statue or image of a god, endeavouring 
to abate her superstition, he thus bespake her ; 
ovk εὐλαβη, ὦ γύναι, μή ποτε Θεὸν ὄπισθεν ἑστώτος (πάντα 
γάρ ἐστιν αὐτου πλήρη) ἀσχημονήσής 5 Take you not 
care, Ὁ woman, of not behaving yourself un- 
seemly in the sight of that "God who stands be- 
hind you; for all things are full of him—thereby 
giving her occasion, mere to mind and regard that 
supreme and universal Numen, that filleth the 
whole world and 15 every where. | 

xxi. It hath been frequently affirmed, tliat 
Socrates died a martyr for one only God, in op- 
position to thosé many gods of the Pagans: aad 
Tertullian,” for one, writeth thus of him, ““ Prop- 
terea damnatus.est Socrates, quia ‘deos destrie- 
bat ;” Socrates was therefore condemned to die, 
because he destroyed the gods.——Aand, indeed, that ~ 
Socrates ‘asserted one supreme δά, the maker 
add governor of the whole world, ‘is ἃ thing not 
at‘ all to be doubted. In his discourse with 
Aristodemus, jn Xenophon’s first book of Me- 
moirs,° he convinced nm, that the things of this 
world were. not made by chance, but by mind © 
aud counsel ; © οὕτω γε σκοπόυμένῳ πάνυ ἔοικε. ταῦτα 


« Lib. vi. segm. xxxvii. Ὁ. 338. 

b In Apologet. cap. xiv. p. 144, edit. Havercamp. 
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σοφοῦ τινος δημιουργοῦ, καὶ φιλοζώον τεχνήματι, Iam 
now convinced from what you say, that the things 
of this world were the workmanship of some 
wise artificer, who also was a lover of animals.— 

And so he endeavoured to persuade him, that » 
that mind and understanding, which is in us, was 
derived from some mind and understanding in 
the universe, as well as that earth and water, 
which is in us, from the earth and water of the 
universe :" ov δὲ σεαυτὸν φρόνιμόν τί δοκεῖς ἔ ἔχειν, ἄλλοθι 
δὲ οὐδαμοῦ οὐδὲν φρόνιμον εἶναι, εἰδὼς ὅ OTL γῆς τε μικρὸν 
μέρος ἐν τῷ σώματι πολλῆς οὔσης ἔχεις, καὶ ὑγροῦ βραχὺ, 
πολλοῦ ὄντος, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων δήπου μεγάλων ὄντων ἑ ἑκάστου 
μικρὸν μέρος λαβόντι τὸ συνήρμοσταί cot} νοὺν δὲ μόνον 
ἄρα οὐδαμοῦ ὄντα σε εὐτυχώς πὼς δοκεῖς συναρπάσαι ; a 
Do you think that you only have wisdom in your- 
self, and that there is none any where else in the 
whole world without you ? though you know that 
you have but a small part in your body of that 
vast quantity of earth which is without you; and 
but little of that water and fire, and so of every 
other thing, that your body is compounded of, 
in respect of that great.mass and magazine: of 
them, which is in the world. Js mind and un- 
derstanding therefore the only thing, which you 
fancy you have, some way or other, luckily got 
and snatched unto yourself, whilst there is πὸ 
such thing any where in the world without you: 
all those infinite things thereof: being thus orderly 
disposed by chance?——-And. when Aristodemus 
afterward objected, that he could not see any - 
artificer that made the world, as he could those 
_ artificers which made all other human things, 
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Socrates thus Teplies : 2 οὐδὲ γὰρ τὴν σέαυτοῦ σύγε 

χὴν ὁρᾷς, ἣ τοῦ σώματος κυρία ἐστίν" στε κατά γε, τοῦτὸ 
ἔξεστί σοι λέγειν, ὅτι οὐδὲ γνώμῃ ἀλλὰ τύχῃ πάντα πράττεις" 
Neither do you see your own soul, which rules 
over your body; so that you might- for the same 
reason conclude yourself to do nothing by mind 
and understanding neither, but all by chance, as 
well as that all things in the world are done by 
chance.—Again, when he further disputed in this 
manner against the necessity of worshipping the 
Deity ; ; οὐχ ὑπερορῶ τὸ δαιμόνιον, ὦ ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐκεῖνον μεγαλοπρεπέστερον ἡ ἡγοῦμαι, n ὡς τῆς ἐμῆς θεραπείας 
προσδεῖσθαι I despise not the Deity, O Socrates, 
but think him to be a more magnificent Being 
than that he should stand in need of my worship 
of him :—Socrates again answers, ὅσῳ μεγαλοπρεπέ- 
στερον ἀξιοῖ σε θεραπεύειν, τοσοὕτῳ μάλλον τιμητέον. αὐτό" 
How much the more magnificent and illustrious 
that Being is, which takes care of you, so much 
the more, in all reason, ought it to be honoured 
by you.—Lastly, Aristodemus discovering his dis- 
belief of Providence, as a thing, which seemed to 
him incredible, if not impossible, that one and 
the same Deity should be able to mind all things 
at. once, Socrates endeavours to cure this disbe- 
lief of bis in this manner:* ὦ ἀγαθὲ, κατάμαθε, ὅτι 
Kat ὁ σὸς νοῦς ἑνὼν τὸ σὸν σώμα ὅπως βούλεται μεταχειρίς 
terai οἴεσθαι οὖν χρὴ. καὶ τὴν ἐν παντὶ φρόνησιν τὰ πάντα 
ὅπως av αὐτῇ ἡδὺ ἦ οὕτω τίθεσθαι" καὶ μὴ τὸ σὸν μὲν ὄμμα 
δύνασθαι, ἐπὶ πολλὰ στάδια ἐξικνεῖσθαι, τὸν δὲ τοῦ Θεοῦ 
ὀφθαλμὸν ἀδύνατον εἶναι ἅμα πάντα ὁρᾷν. Consider, 
friend, I pray you, if that mind, which is in 
your body, does order and dispose it every 
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way as it pleases ; ; why should not that wisdomt, 
-which is in the universe, be able to order all 
things therein also, as seemeth best to it? Andif 
your eye can discern. things several miles distaut 
from it, why thould it be thought impessible for 
the eye of God to behold all things at once? 
Lastly, if your soul can mind things both here and 
in Egypt, and in Sicily; why may not the great 
mind or wisdom of God be able to take care of 
all things, in all places p—And then he concludea, 
that if Aristodemus would diligently apply him- 
self to the worship of God, he should at length 
be convinced, Ort τοσοῦτον καὶ τοιοῦτόν ἐστι τὸ θεῖον, 
ὥσθ᾽ a ἅμα πάντα ὁρᾷν, κ καὶ πάγτα ἀκούειν, καὶ πανταχοῦ 

παρεῖναι, καὶ ἅμα πάντων ἐπιμελεῖσθαι That God is — 
such and so great a Being, as that he can, at - 
once, see all things, and hear all things, and be 
present every where, and take care of all affaiys. 
-——Moreover, Socrates, in his discourse with Eu- 
thydemus, in Xenophon’s fourth book, speaks 
thus concerning that invisible Deity, which go- 
verns the whole world ;* a γὰρ ἄλλοι θεοὶ ἡμῖν τὰ 
ἀγαθὰ διδόντες, οὐδὲν τούτων εἰς τὸ ἐμφανὲς ἰόντες διδόασιν, 
καὶ ὃ τὸν ὅλον κόσμον συντ ar τῶν TE kat συνέχων, ἐν ᾧ 
πάντα καλὰ καὶ ἀγαθά ἐ ἐστι, &C. οὗτος τὰ μέγιστα μὲν 
πράττων ὁρᾶται, τόδε οἰκονομῶν ἀόρατος ἡμῖν ἐστ ιν" ἐννόει 
δὲ καὶ ὁ πᾶσι “Φανερὸς δοκῶν εἶ εἰναι ἥλιος, οὐκ ἐπιτρέπει τοῖς 
ἀνθρώποις ἑαυτὸν ἀκριβῶς ὁρᾷν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐάν τις αὐτὸν 
ἀναιδώς ε ἐγχειρῇ θεασθαι, τὴν ὄψιν ἀφαιρεῖται" The other 
gods giving us good things, do it without vi- 
sibly appearing to us; and that God, who fram- 
ed and containeth the whole world (in which 
are all good and excellent things) and who con- 
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tinnally supplieth us with them, he, though he be 
seen to do the greatest things of all, yet netwith- 
standing i is himself invisible and unseen. Which 
ought the less to he wondered at by us, because the 
-gun,.who seemeth manifest to all, yet will not suffer 
himself to be exactly and distinctly viewed, but . 
if any one boldly and impudently gaze upon him, 
will deprive him of his sight: as also because the 
soul of man, which most ofall things in him par- 
taketh of the Deity, though it be that which 
manifestly rules and reigns in us, yet is it never 
seen: a χρὴ κατονοοῦντα μὴ καταφρονεῖν τῶν ἀοράτων, 
ἀχλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν γινομένων τὴν δύναμιν αὐτοῦ καταμανθάνοντα, 
σιμᾷν τὸ δαιμόνιον Which particulars he that con- 
siders, ought not to despise invisible things, but 
to honour the supreme Deity, taking notice of 
his power from his effects. Where we have τὸ 
δαιμόνων, as also before τὸ Θεῖον, plainly. put for 
the supreme Deity. And we did the rather set 
down these passages of Socrates here, concern- 
ing God and, Providence, that we might shame 
those, who, in these latter days of ours, are so 
atheistically inclined, if at least they have any 
pudor or shame left in them. 

But, notwithstanding Socrates’s thus clear ac- 
knowledging one supreme and universal Numen, 
it doth not therefore follow, that he rejected all 
those other inferior gods of the Pagans, as is com- 
monly conceived. But the contrary thereunto 
appeareth from these very passages of his now 
cited, wherein there is mention made of other 
gods besides the supreme. And how conformable 
Socrates was to the Pagan religion and worship, 
may appear from those last dying words of his, 
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(when he should be most serious,) after he had : 
drank the poison, wherein he required his friends; 
to offer a yotive cock for him to Assculapius: for 
Cost: Cee, Which Origen thus perstringeth him, 
- Limp. 977. gag. τηλικαῦτα φιλοσοφήσαντες περὶ τῆς ψνχῆς 
καὶ τὴν διαγωγὴν τῆς καλώς βεβιωκνίας διεξελθόντες, κα- 
ταλιπύόντες τὸ μέγεθος ὧν αὐτοῖς ὁ Θεὸς ἐφανέρωσεν, εὐτελῇ 
φρονοῦσι καὶ σμικρὰ, ἀλεκτρυόνα τῷ ᾿Ασκληπιῷ ἀποδιδόντορ" 
And they, who had philosophised so excellently 
concerning the soul, and discoursed concerning 
the. happiness of the future state to those who- 
live well, do afterward sink down from these 
great, high, and noble things, to a superstitious 
regard of little, small, and trifling matters, such. 
as.the paying ofa cock to Asculapius.—Where, 
‘notwithstanding, Origen doth not charge Socrates 
with such gross and downright idolatry, as he 
does elsewhere,” for his sacrificing to the Pythian 
Apollo, who was but an inferior demon. And 
perhaps some may excuse Socrates here, as think- 
ing, that he looked upon Aésculapius no other- 
wise than as the supreme Deity, called by that 
name, as exercising his providence over the sick- 
ness and health or recovery of men, and that 
therefore he would have an eucharistic sacrifice 
offered to him in his behalf, as having now cured 
him, at once, of all diseases by death. How- 
ever Plato” informs: us, that Socrates, imme 
diately before he drunk his poison, did εὔχεσθαι τοῖς 
θεοῖς, τὴν μετοίκησιν τὴν ἐνθένδε ἐκεῖσε εὐτυχῆ εἶναι" pray 
(not to. God, but to the gods, ‘that is, to the su- 
preme and inferior gods both together, as in. 


_* Vide Orig. advers. Celsum, lib. vii. p. 335. 
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Plato’s Phadrus' he did: to Pan, and the other 
tutelar gods ‘of that place) that ‘his: translation: 
from hence into the other world might be happy: 
to him. And -Xenophon, ‘ip his Memmeirs,* -in-: 
forms us; that Socratés did, both'in his words and: 
practice,’ approve of that doctrine-of the Pythian: 
Apollo, :That the rule of piety:and-religian dnght: 
to be-the law.of every particular city and-country, | 
he affirming it to bea vanity for any. man to be: 
singular herein.’ Lastly, ia his own apology, as 
written by Plato, .he professes to acknowledge i 
the sun,- moon ‘and ' stars:for gods; condemning’ 
the:contrary doctrine of -Anaxaporas, afjirrational. 
and ,absurd... Whefefore. we ‘may well concede: 
this opinion, of Socrates’s being condetnned: for: 
denying the many: gods of the Pagans, or of his 
being-a'martyr for one only God; to. be nothing: 
but a vulgar error. "| 

Bat if you. therefore: demand, “what that : accu." 
sation of impiety really. was, which he was charged 
with,. Socrates himself, in Plato’s Eutbyphro,-will. 
inform you, -that it was for his free-and open con-: 
demning those traditions. concerning the -gods,: 
wherein wicked,. dishonest and - unjist. actions: 
were:imputed to them. For when Eathyphro, 
having-accused his own father as guilty of- murder: 
(merely.“for ‘committing a homicide ‘into prison,- 
who happened to die there) would justify: ‘him- 
self. froui:the examples of the gods, naniely Ju- 
piter and: Saturn, because Jupiter, the best and: 
justest of:the gods, had -committed “his ‘father: 
Satarn: to: prison for devouring his segs, as Sa-: 
turn-hiniself also had castrated his father Ceelias: 


a Lib. iv. Ρ. 634. oper. ΕΝ > P, 49, 
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for ‘some’ thiscarriages of his, Socrates thus be- 
speaks: him ;* “Apays, ὦ ὦ Ἐνθύφρὸν, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν οὗ ἕνεκᾶ΄ 
τὴν. γραφὴν ᾿φεύγω, ὅτε τὰ τοιαῦτα “ἐπειδάν τις. περὶ τῶν - 
θεῶν λέγη» δύσχερώς woe ἀπαδέχομαι,.. &e. Is not: 
this the very thing, Ὁ ‘Euthyphro, for which’ £. 
am accused? ndmely, because when I hear any 
one‘ affirming such matters as these concerning the 
gods, I am very loath to believe them, and-stick: 
not publicly to.declare: my dislike of them? And: 
can you,,O Euthyphro,. in good .éarnest thivk,: 
that there are indeed wars and contentions among 
the gods, and that those‘ other things were also 
_ done by them, which poets and paititers com- 
monly impute to them? such‘as the peplum  o6¢. 
veil of Minerva, which in the Panathenaics is with? 
great pomp and ceremony brought into the ‘acro-' 
polis, is embroidered all over with ?—Thus we 
see, that Socrates, though he asserted one su- 
preme Deity, yet he acknowledged, iotwithstand- 
ing, other inferior created gods, together with 
the-restof the Pagans, hotiouring and worshipping 
them; only ‘he disliked those poetic fables con-: 
cerning them (believed at that time by the vulgar, 
in which.all, manner of unjust and immoral ac- 
tions were fathered on them; which, together 
with the envy of many, was the only true. rea- 
son, why he was then accused of impiety and 
Atheism. . 

_ It hath been also affirmed by many, that Plato 
really asserted one only God and no more, and’ 
that. therefore, whensoever he speaks of goda. 
plurally, he must be understood to have dotte 
this, not according to-his own judgment, ‘but onty 
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in a way of politic compliance with the Athenians, 


and for fear of being made to. drink poison in like 
manner as Socrates. was. In confirmation of 
which opinion, there is alse a passage cited out 
of that thirteenth epistle of Plato's to Dionysius, 
wherein he gives this as a mark, whereby his. se 
rious epistles, and such a6 were written accordivg 
to the true sense of his own mind, might by his 
friends be distinguished from those which were 


otherwise 3 τῆς μὲν γὰρ σπουδαίας ἐπιστολῆς Θεὸς ἄρχει 


θεοὶ δὲ τῆς ἧττον" When I begin my epistles with 
God, then may you conclude I write seriously 5 
butnot so whan I begin with goda.—And, pn uy, 
this place seems.to be therefore the more Lng, 
authentic, because.it was long since pro~ - 
duced by Eusebius to this very purpose, namely, 
to prove, that Plato acknowledged one only Godg 
δῆλος δέ ἐστὶν Eva Θεὸν εἰδώς, εἰ καὶ συνήθως “Ἕλλησι, τῇ 


τῶν πλειόνων εἴωσθὲ χρῆσθαι προσηγορίᾳ, Kal: ἀνὰ THs. πρὸς 


Διονύσιον: ἐπιστόλῆης, ἐν. ἡ σύμίωλα διδοὺς, τῶν re διῶ. 
σπουδῆς αὐτῷ γραφομένων, καὶ τῶν ἄλλως ἀπερριμμένῳν" 
It is manifest, that Pilato really acknowledged 
one only God, howevex, in compliance with the 
language of the Greeks, he often spake of gods 


-plurally, from that. epistle of his to Dionysius, 


wherein he gives this symbol or mark, whereby 
he might be known to write seriously, namely, 
when he began his ¢pistles with God, and not 
with gods. | 

‘Notwithstanding which, we have already mani- 
fested, out of Plato’s Timeens, that he did,ia. good 
earnest assert a plurality of gods; by: which gods 
of his are to be understood animated’ of intelleo- 
tual beings superior to men, to whom there is an 
honour and worship. from men due; he therein 
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declating, not only the. sun and stats, 
but also the’earth itself (as animated)‘to 
be a god or goddess. - For though it be now read 
im our copies πρεσβυτάτην σωμάτων, ἔπαιὶ the earth - 
was the oldest of all the bodies within the -hea 
vens ;—yet it is certain, that anciently it was read 
otherwise, πρεσβυτάτην θεῶν, the oldest of the gods— 
not only from Proclus and Cicero, but also from 
Laertius* writing thus: γῆν δὲ πρεσβυτάτην μὲν εἶναι 
τῶν ἔν τῷ οὐρανῷ > θεών, γενέσθαι δὲ δημιούργημα, © ὡς ‘wierd 
Kal ἡμέραν ποιεῖν, οὖσαν δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῦ μέσου, "κινεῖσθαι: “περὶ τὸ 
μέσον"" Though Plato’s gods'were forthe most part 
fiery yet did he suppose the earth to be'a god or 
goddess too, affirming it to be the oldest of all the 
gods within the heavens, made or created to distin‘ 
guish day and night, by its diurnal circumgyration 
upon its own axis, in the middle or centre-of the . 
world.—For Plato, when he wrote his Timeus; 
acknowledged only the diurnal motion of the 
earth, though afterwards he is said to have ad- 
mitted its annual too. And the same might be 
further evinced from all his other writings, but 
especially his book of Laws (together with his 
Epinomis) said to have been written by him in his 
old age, in ‘which he much insists-upon the god: 
ships of the sun, moon and stars; and complains, 
that the young gentlemen of Athens were then so 
much infected with that Anaxagorean doctrine, 
which made them to be nothing but inanimate 
stones and earth ; as also he approves of that then 

vulgarly-received custom of worshipping the τῇ 
sing aud setting’sun and moon, as gods, to which, 
in all probability, he conformed himself: - ᾿Ανατέλ- 
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evrdc " ‘Te "ἡλίου Kat σελήνης, καὶ πρὸς δυσμὰς ᾿ ΝΣ 
ἰόντων; προσκυλίσεις ἅ ἅμα καὶ προσκυνήσεις. Ἑλ- τ pee Ὦ 
λήνων τε' καὶ Βαρβάρων᾽ πάντων, ἐν συμφοραῖς 
παντοίαις ᾿ ἐχομένων καὶ. ἐν εὐπραγίαις, ὡς. ὅτι μάλιστ a: 
ὄντων, καὶ οὐδαμὴ ὑποψίαν ἐνδιδόντων ‘wo οὐκ εἰσὶ θεοί.. 
The prostrations and adorations, that are used 
both by theGreeks and all Barbarians, towards the 
Yising’ and ‘setting sun and moon (as well in their 
prosperities as adversities), declare them to be un- 
‘questionably esteemed gods.-—Wherefore we can- 
not otherwise conclude, but that this thirteenth 
epistle of Plato to Dionysius, though extant, it 
seeins, before Eusebius’s time, vet was sup posi. 
titious and counterfeit, by some zealous but. igno- 
rant Christian : as there is accordingly. ἃ Noeverat, 
or brand of bastardy, prefixed’ to it in all the edi- 
tions of Plato’s works. 7 
‘However, though Plato acknowledged and 
worshipped many. “gods, yet is it undeniably. evi- 
dent, that he was no Polyarchist, but a. Monar- 
chist,, an_assertor of one supreme God, the only 
αὐτοφυὴς," OF, -self-originated Being—the. maker οὗ 
the heaven ‘and earth, and of all those other goda. 
For, first, it is plain, that, accordjng to Plato, 
the soul of the whole world was not itself eternal, . 
much less. self-existent, but made or produced by. 
God in.time, though indeed before its body, the 
world, from these words of his; τὴν ψυχὴν Plat! Tim. 
οὐχ we. νῦν ὑστέραν ἐπιχειροῦμεν λέγειν, οὕτως. 84. [p. 528 
ἐμηχανήσατε ο καὶ ὁ Θεὸς VEWT ἔραν, ὃ δὲ καὶ oper] 
γενέσει καὶ ἀρετῇ προτέραν καὶ πρεσβυτέραν ψυχὴν σώματος, 
ὡς δεσπότιν. καὶ ἄρξουσαν 'ἀρξομένον συνεστήσατο" God 
did not fabricate or make the soul of the world, 
in the same ‘order that we-now treat concern- 
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‘ing it, that is, after it, as junior to it; but that, 
which was to rule over the world, as its body, 
being more excellent, he made it first, and senior 
to the same.—Upon which account Aristotle 
aarrels with Plato as contradicting himself, m 
that he affirmed the soul to be a principle, and 
yet supposed it not to be eternal, but made toge- 
Arist, Met, ther with the heaven: ἀλλὰ μὴν ove: ΤΙλά- 
᾿ xiv. ἣν δ [» revi γε οἷόν τε λέγειν, ἢ ἣν οἴεται ἁ ἀρχὴν εἶναι ἐνίοτε 
oper.) αὐτὸ ἑαυτὸ κινοῦν, ὕστερον yap καὶ ἅμα τῷ ovr 
ρανῷ ἡ ψυχῆ Neither is it possible for Plato here 
to extricate himself, who sometimes declares the 
soul to be a principle, as that which moves itself, 
and yet affirms it again not to be eternal, but made 
together with the heaven.— For which cause some 
Platonists conclude, that Plato asserted a double 
Psyche, one the third hypostasis of his trinity, 
and eternal; the other created in time, together 
with the world, whieh seems to be a probable 
opinion. Wherefore, since, according to Pkato, 
the soul of the world, which is the chief of alt 
his inferior gods, was not self-existent, but made 
or produced by God in time, ali those other gods 
of his, which were but parts of the world, as 
the san, moon, stars and demons, must needs be 
so too. But, lest any should suspect, that Plato. 
might, for all that, suppose the world and its 
gods not to have been made by one only anmade 
God, but by a multitude of co-ordinate, self-ex- 
istent principles, or deities conspiring; we shail 
observe, that the contrary hereunto is plainly de- — 
clared by him, in way of answer to that query, 
whether or no there were many and infinite 
worlds, (as some philosophers had maintained,) 
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or only one.? he resolving it thus, πότερον οὖν phos, | 
Eva. οὐρανὸν, προειρήκαμεν, ἢ πολλοὺς καὶ ἀπείρους. ‘Tim. Ρ. 31. 
λέγειν ἦν ὀρϑότερον ; ἕνα, εἴπερ κατὰ τὸ παρά- [». 587. 
Seeypa δεδημιρυργ nuévoc ἔσται". τὸ γὰρ. περ ἐέχον edit. Ficiai. 
πάντα ὁπόσα ναηφὰ ζῶα, μεθ᾽ ἑτέρον δεύτερον οὐκ ἄν ποτ᾽ εἴῃ, 
Ke. ἵνα οὖν τόδε κατὰ τὴν μόνωσιν, ὅμοιον. ᾧ τῷ παντελεῖ ζώῳ, 
διὰ ταῦτα οὔτε δύο, οὔτ᾽ ἀπείρους ἐποίησεν ὃ, ποιῶν κόσμονς, 
ἀλλ᾽ εἷς ὅδε μονογενὴς φὐρανὸς γεγονὼς, fort τε καὶ ἔφεται. 
Whether have. we rightly affirmed, that there is 
only one heaven, (or world) or is it more agreea- 
ble to. reason, to hold many or infinite? We say 
there is but one, if it be made agreeable to its in- 
tellectua] paradigm, containing the ideas ofall 
animals aod other things ip. it; for there.can be 
but one archetypal animal, which is the paradigm 
of all created beings :. wherefore, that:the world 
Mpay agree with its paradigms io this. respect οὗ 
solitude or oneliness, therefore is it not two, nor 
infinite, but one only begotten.—His meaning is 
that there is but one archetypal:Mind, the Demi 
. urgus, or maker of all things that.were produced, 
and therefore but one world. 7 

And this one God, which, according to Plato, 
was the maker of the whole world, is frequently 
called by him, in his ‘Timaus and elsewhere, ὁ 
Θεὸς, God, or the. God—by. way of .excellency ; 
sometimes 4 Δημιουργὸς, the Architect or Artificer 
ef the world ;—sometimes ὁ Ποιητὴς καὶ Πατὴρ τοῦδε 
τοῦ παντὸς, the Maker and Father:.of this ani- 
yerse—whom it is hard to find out, but impos- 
sible to declare to.the vulgar: again, 6 ἐπὶ πᾶσι Θεὸς, 
the. God. over all.;— τῆς Φύσεως κτιστὴς, the Creator 
of nature—rod παντὸς ᾿Αρχὴ, the 5016 Principle of the 
universe—wévrwy Αἴτιον, the Cause of all things— 
Νοῦς πάντων βασιλεὺς, Mind, the King ofall things— 
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Ndlig αὐτοκράτεφ, πᾷντα. κοσμῶν, διὰ πάντων ἰὼν». that sove-. . 
reign Miwa,” which orders .all things, and passes 
through. alt: things—-rov παντὸς Κυβεῤνήτης. the Go- 
vernor ofthe: whole—79 ὃν ae, γένεσιν δὲ οὐκ ἔχον, that 
-which ‘always is, and. was never made—6é πρῶτος 
.Ozac; the first God—<é μέγιστος: Δαίμων, and ὁ μέγιστος 
ιθεῶν, the greatest God, and the greatest: of the 
gods—é ἥλιον γεννήσας, he that generated or pro-. 
‘De'Rep.1.x. duced. the sun—6 "γῆν, οὐρανὸν; καὶ θεοὺς, 
. [ρ..511}. καὶ πάντα τὰ ἐν οὐρανῷ καὶ τὰ ἐν ἄδου, καὶ. ὑπὸ 
γῆς ἅπαντα ἐργάζεται, he that makes earth,‘ and hea. 
ven, and the gods; and doth all things, both i in 
beaven and Kell, and under the earth—again, he 
by ‘whose efficiency the things of the world. ὕστερον 
“Jin Sophist. ᾿ ἐγένετο, πρότερον οὐκ ὄντα, were afterwards 
ΠΡ 6611. -mhade when they were not before;:or-from 
_an.antecedent’ non-existence. brought. forth’ into | 
being.—This philosopher: somewhere intimating, 
that it was as:easy: for‘God to produce those real 
things, the.sun, .moon,. stars and earth, &c. from 
himself,: as. it..is:for us (ὁ produce the images of | 
ourselves and whatsoever-else we please, only by. 
interposing a. looking-glass. . _Lastly,: he is: called 
Ὁ. Rep. 1. x. ὃς wayra ra re ἄλλα ἐργάζεται, καὶ § ἑαυτὸν, he that 
[p56 -causeth or prodaceth both all other 
things,.and even himself—the meaning. whereof is 
this: .he, that.is αὐτοφυής : (as the same Plato also 
calls him), a self-originated Being, and from no 
other caise besides himself, but the eause of all 
other things.-—Neither. doth Lactantius Firmi« 
anus * himself, refuse to speak οὐ God after this 
very manner; se ipsum fecit, and. that he was 
‘Sex 56 ipso procreatus, et propterea talis, qualemy 
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“ge-esse' voluit ;”- that -he made himself—and that 
‘being procreated from himself, he therefore, was 
every way such as he willed hidiself to'be. ‘ Which 
unusual and bold: strain: of theology is τ, νι] sii. 
‘very much insisted ‘upon by Plotinus, in p. 749, [cap- 
᾿ς his- book.- Περὶ rov- θελήματος τοῦ ἑνὸς, ‘CON- v- p-750.J 
cerning the will of.the first. One, or unity; he 
there.‘writing thus ‘of the: supreme God, αἵτιον 
ἑαυτοῦ, Kat παρ΄ αὐτοῦ, καὶ δι’ αὐτὸν αὐτός : He. 15 the 
cause οὗ δἰ 56}, -and he-is. ftom himself, ‘and 
himself is for himself. —And again; αὐτός. ἐστιν οὗτος ὁ 
ποιῶν. ἑαυτὸν, καὶ κύριος ἑαυτοῦ, Kat οὐχ ὥς τις ἕτερος - ἐθέλησε 
γενόμενος, . ἀλλ᾽ ὡς θέλει αὐτός" - This is he, ‘who is 
the: maker. of himself, and is lord over himself; 
(ina: certain sense) for he was not made that, 
which another ‘willed him to be, but he is that, 
which ‘he willeth himself te be.—Moreover, αὐτὸς 
ὧν τοῦτο ὅσπερ ἠγάπησε, τοῦτο δέ ἐατιν ὑποστήσας Pp rst.” 
αὐτὸν, " εἴπερ ἐνέργεια. μένουσα ὥστε ἐνέργημα, 

αὐτὸς, “ἀλλὰ ἄλλου μὲν οὐδενὸς, ἑαυτοῦ ἄρα ἐνέργημα αὐτὸς, 
οὐκ ἄρα we συμβέβηκέν ἐστιν, ἀλλ᾽. ὡς ἐνεῤγεῖ αὐτος καὶ 
ὡς αὐτὸς ἐθέλει, α. “The Supreme Deity loving 
himself.as a pure light, is himself what he loved ; 
thus, as it were, begetting and giving suibsistence 
to himself, he being a standing energy. Where- 
fore, since Géd is a work or energy, and yet he | 
is not the ‘work or etiergy of any other being, he 
must needs be (in some sense) his own work or 
energy; so that God’ is-not ‘that; which he hap- 
pened to be, but -that which‘ he -willeth himself 
tobe. Thus also a little before, ἀνακτέον P 748 
εἰς ἕν τὴν βούλησιν. καὶ τὴν νοὐσίαν". τὸ δὲ θέλειν a 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ἀνάγκη ἄρα᾽ TO εἶναι παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ὥστε αὐτὸν 
πεποιηκέναι ἀὐτὸν, ὁ λόγος ἀνεῦρεν' εἰιγὰρ n βούλησις rap 
αὐτοῦ, καὶ οἷον ἔργον αὑτοῦ, - αὕτη δὲ ταυϊὸν τῇ ὑποστάσει 
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αὐτοῦ αὐτὸς fy οὕτως ὑποστήφας ἄν εἴη αὐτὴν, ὥστε οὐχ 
ὥσπερ ἔτυχέν sere, ἀλλ᾽ ὅπερ ἐβουλήθη αὐτός, We must 
of necessity make will and essence the same in 
the first Bejing. Wherefore, since his willing. is 
from himself, his bemg must needs be from, him- 
self too; the consequence of which ratiocination 
is this, that He made himself. . For if his volition 
be from himself, and his own work, and this be 
the same. with his hypostasis or substance ;. he 
may be then said to have giyen subsistence to him- 
self, -Wherefore he is not what he happened to 
be, byt what he willed himself to be. But, because 
this is so unusual a notion, we shall here set dowa 
yet one or two passages more of this philosopher's 
concerning it; οὐκ ἔξω ric βονλήσεῳς αὐροῦ 
| ᾧ ovala, ἀλλὰ σύνεστιν αὐτρῦ τῇ οἷον οὐσίᾳ ἡ 
Basie’ καὶ οὖκ ἔστιν αὐτὸν λαθεῖν, ἄνεν τρῦ θέλειν igure, 
ὅπέρ ἐστι" καὶ σύνδρομος αὐτὸς ἑαυτῷ, ϑέλων αὐτὸς εἶναι, καὶ 
τοῦτο ὧν ὅπερ βέλει" καὶ ἡ ϑέλησις καὶ αὐτὸς ἕν᾽ καὶ τούτῳ 
οὐχ ἧττον, ὅτι μὴ ἄλλο αὐτὸς ὥσπερ. ἔτυχεν, ἄλλο δὲ τὸ ὡς 
ἐβρουλήθῃ dv’ τί γὰρ ἄν καὶ ἠθέλησε, ἢ τοῦτο ὅ gore καὶ γὰρ εἰ 
ὑποθρίμεϑα ἐλέφϑαι αὐτῷ ὅτι ϑέλοι γενέσϑαι, καὶ ἐξεῖναι αὐτῷ 
ἀλλάξασϑαι τὴν αὐτοῦ φύσιν εἰς ἄλλο, μήτεἂν ἄλλο τι γενέσϑαι 
βουληθῆναι, μήτ᾽ ἂν ἑαυτῷ τι μέμψασϑαι, ὡς ὑπὸ ἀνάγκης 
τοῦτο ὃν ὃ ἐστι, τῷ αὐτὸν εἶναι, ὅπερ αὐτὸς ἀεὶ ἠϑέλησε 
καὶ Sie’ ἔστι γὰρ ὄντως ἡ ἀγαθοῦ φύσις, θέλησις. αὐτοῦ" 
The essence of the supreme God is not without 
his will, but his will and egsence are the same; 
so that God. concurreth with himself, himself 
being willing to be as he is, and bejng that which 
he willeth; and his will and himself being one and 
the same. For himself is not one thing (as hap- 
pening to be that which he is) and that he would 
will to be another: for what could God will to 
be, but that which he is? And if we should sup-, 
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pose, thatit were in his own choice to be what he. 
would, and that he had liberty to change his na- 
ture into whatsoever else he pleased, it ἐς. certain 
that he would neither will to be any thing else be- 
sides what he is, nor complain of himself as being 
now that which he is out of necessity, he being 
indeed no other bat that, which himself bath 
willed, and doth always will.to be. For his will 
is his essential goodness ; so that his will doth not 


follow his nature, but concur with it; inthevery — 


‘essence of this good there being contained his 
choice, and willing of himselfto be such. Lastly, 
- Πᾶν dpa βούλησις, καὶ οὐκέτι τὸ μὴ βουλόμενον, “ἫΝ 
οὐδὲ τὸ πρὸ βουλήσεως ἄρα" πρῶτον ἄρα ἡ βούλη- P. 758. 

σις αὐτὸς, καὶ τὸ ὡς ἐβούλετο ἄρα καὶ οἷον ἐβούλετο, καὶ σὸ 
τῇ βουλήσει ἑπόμενον ὃ ἡ τοιαύτη βούλησις ἐγέννα᾽ ἐγένννα δὲ 
οὐδὲν ἔτι ἐν αὐτώ ‘God is all will, nor is there any 
thing in him which he doth not will, nor.is his being 
before his will, but his will is himself, or he himself 
the first will. So that he is as he would himself, 
and such as he would, aad yet his will did not ge- 
nerateor produce any thing that was not before.—~ 
And now we may in ail probability conclade, that 
Lactantius derived this doctrine from Plato and 
Piotinus; which, how far it is to be either allowed: 
of or excused, we leave others to judge; only. we 
shall observe, that, as the word αὐτογενὴς, fre- 
quently attributed to Ged by Christians as well 
as Pagans,® seems to imply as much; so the 
scope “and drift of .Plotinus, in ail this, was 
plainty no other, than partly to set forth the self- 
existence of the supreme Deity after a more lively 


᾿ Vide Diortys: Patav. Pegmat.’ Theeloz. de Trinitate, lib. v, cap. V. 
ὃ. XIV. p. 2p4. tom. ji. 7 
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mauner, and: partly to confate that.odd. conceit, 
which some might possibly entertain of (ἀοά,. ἃν. 
wf he either. happened, by chance, .to be what he 
18, or.else:were such by. a certain necessity of -na- 
ture; and had. his being. imposed. upon. him:: 
wheréas, he:is as much every way. what he would 
will-and choose:to be, as if he had made. himself 
by his own will and choice. Neither have we set 
down all this,: only to.give.an account of that one 
expression of; Plato’s;-,that:God causeth himself 
and Jall things—-but algo.to shew how punctually 
_ precise, curious and accurate some of these Pa- 
gans were in ‘their Speculations concerning the 
Deity.” 

«: Fo return therefore to Plato: though. some have 
suspected that trinity, which is-commonly called 
Platonic, to-have been nothing but a.niere. fig-. - 
ment and invention of.some later Platonists ; - yet 
the contrary hereunto seems to be unquestionably 
evident, that Plato. himself really asserted: such-a 


trinity : Οὗ universal and Divine hypostases,-which - - 


have:the nature of principles. For,.first, whereas, 
in higs::tenth book of Laws,- he: professedly op- 
posing Atheists, undertakes to prove the existence 
of a Deity, he does notwithstanding there ascend 
no higher than to the Psyche, or universal mun- 
dane.soul, as a self-moving. principle, -and the im- 
inediate, or proper cause.,of all that motion, 
which is :in the-world. And. this is-all the god 
that there he undertakes to prove. But in other 
places of his writings he frequently asserts,. above - 
the self-moving Psyche, an immoveable and stand- 
ing Nous or intellect, which was properly the De- 
miurgus, or architectonic framer of the. whole 
world. And, lastly, above this multiform Intel- 
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léct, ‘he plainly asserts-yet-a higher hypostasig; 
- one: most simple and most absolutely perfect: ‘Be- 
ing; which he (8115 τὸ ἕν, in -opposition‘to that 
multiplicity, which speaks something of iiiper- 
fection in it, and τ᾽ ἀγαθὸν, goodness itself, as being 
above: mind -and understanding ; the first intelli- 
gible, and an infinite fecundity together with over- 
flowing benignity. And accordingly in ‘his se- 
cond epistle to’ Dionysius does ke mention a tri- 
nity of Divine hypostases all together.- ‘Now the 
‘words ὁ θεὸς Δ ro θεῖον, God and the Divinity—in 
. Plato, seem sometimes to comprehend this whole 
trinityof Divine: hypostasés,: as ‘they are again 
sometimes severally applied to each of them; ac- 
cordingly as we have already observed, that Zeus 
or Jupiter in ‘Plato ‘is not always taken for -the 
first and highest hypostasis in his trinity, but 
sometimes the second hypostasis of mind or intel: 
lect is meant thereby, and sometimés again his 
third hypostasis of the universal and ‘eternal 
Psyche’; nevertheless the first of: these three hy- 
postases is that, ‘which is properly called by | the 
Platonists πηγὴ. τῆς θεότητος, the fountain: of the 
Gouhead, and by Plato ‘himself* ὁ O° πάντων βασι- 
λεὺς, περὶ ὃν πάντα ἐστὶ, οὗ ἕνεκα - πάντα, καὶ ὃ. αἴτιον 
πάντων τῶν καλών' “The King of all things, about 
whom ate all things, and for whose sake are ‘all 
things, and the « cause of all good and excellent 
things. a 

’ And this first Divine hypostasis, which’ in 
Plato’s theology is properly αὐτόθεος, the otiginal 
Deity—is largely insisted upon by that ‘philoso- 
pher ir in the sixth of his Politics, under, the name 


an 


yD a ‘Epist, ii. ad Dionys. p. 707. aper.: ἫΝ 
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and ‘title of.’ ἀγαθὸν, the Good—but principally 
there illustrated by that resemblance of the sun, 
called by that philosopher also, a heavenly god, 
and. said to be the offspring of this highest Good, 
and something analogous to it in the corporeal 
world, a, τί wep αὐτὸ ἐν τῷ νοητῷ τόπῳ, πρὸς τε νοῦν καὶ 
τὰ νοούμενα, τοῦτο τοῦτον ἐν τῷ ὁρατῳ πρὸς τε ὄψιν καὶ τὰ 
ὁρώμενα" This is the same in the intelligible world 
to intellect (or knowledge) and intelligibles, that 
the sun is in the sensible world to sight and visi- 
bles. For, as the sun is not sight, but only the 
cause of it; nor is that light, by which we sea, 
the same with the sun itself, but only ἡλιοειδὲς, a 
sun-like thing; so neither is the supreme and 
highest Good (properly) knowledge, but the cause 
_ of knowledge; nor is intellect (precisely cansi- 

dered as such) thé best and most-perfect being, 
but only ᾿ἀγαθοειδὲς, a boniform thing. Again, As 
the sun gives to things not only their visibility, 
but also their generation; so does that highest 
Good, not only cause the cognoscibility of things, 
but also their very essences and beings.—Ovx 
οὐσίας ὄντος τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι ἐπέκεινα τῆς οὐσίας, 
πρεσβείᾳ καὶ δυνάμει ὑπερέχοντος, this highest Good 
being not itself properly essence, but above es- 
sence, transcending the same, both in respect of 
dignity and power.—Which language and con- 
ceit of Plato’s some of the Greek fathers seem to 
have entertained, yet so as to apply it to the 
whole: Trinity, when they call God ὑπερούσιον, or 
superessential.—But the meaning of that philo-~ 
sopher was, as we conceive, no other than this, that _ 
this highest Good hath no particular characteristic 
upon it, limiting and determining of it, it being 
the hidden and incomprehensible source of all 
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things. In the last place, we shall observe, that 
this first Divine hypostasis of the Platonic tri- 
| nity is by that philosopher called roure ἡγεμόνος 
καὶ ᾿αἰτίου πάντων πατὴρ, the Father of the prince, 
and cause of all things.— Wherein we cannot but 
take notice of an admirable correspondency be- 
twixt the Platonic philosophy and Christianity, 
in that the second hypostasis of both their trini- 
ties (called also somtetitnes Λόγος by the Platonists 
as well as Νοῦς) ts said to be the immediate cause 
of all things; and the Demiurgus, the architect, 
mnaker or artificer of the whole world. 

Now to Plato we might here join Xenophon, 
because hé was his equal, and a Socratic too, 
(though it seems there was not so good corres- 
pondence betwixt them ;) which Xenophon, how- 
ever in sundry places of his writings he acknow- 
ledge ἃ plarality of gods, .yet doth he give plain 
testimony also of one supreme and universal Nu- 
men; as this particularly, 6 πάντα σείων καὶ ἀτρεμί- 
Zw, ὡς μὲν μέγας τις, καὶ δυνατὸς φανερὸς, διτοῖος δ᾽ ἐστὶ 
μορφὴν ἀφανής He that both agitates all things, 
and establisheth the frame of the whole world, 
though he be manifest to be great and powerful, 
yet is he, as to his form, inconspicuous. 

xxiv. In the next place we come to Aristotle: 
who, that he acknowledged more gods than one 
(as well as the other Pagans) appears from his 
using the word so often plurally. As particularly 
in this passage of his Nicomachian Ethics; ἡ δὲ 
τελεία εὐδαιμονία; Sri ϑεωρητικῆ τίς ἐστιν ἐνέργεια, L. x. ὁ. τῇ, 
καὶ ἐντεῦθεν ἂν φανείη" τοὺς γὰρ μάλιστα ὑπειχή- [ν..188.Ψ 
φαμεν μακαρίους καὶ εὐδαίμονας εἴναι πράξεις δὲ tomell. oper. 


@ Vide Clement. Alexandria. in Cohort. ad Gentes, cap. vi. spe 61, 
et Stromat. lib. v. p. 417. 
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_-wolae ἀπονεῖμαι χρεὼν αὐτοῖς ; πότερα τὰς δικαίας ; ἢ yeAdine 
φανοῦνται συναλλάττοντες καὶ παρακαταϑήκας ἀποδιδόντες, 
καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα τοιαῦτα; ; ἀλλὰ τὰς. ἀνδρείους ;. ὑπομένοντας. πὰ, | 
φοβερὰ καὶ κιωδονεύοντας, ὅτι καλόν" ἢ τὰς ἐλευθερίους ; τένι 
᾿ δὲ δώσουσι; .ἄτοπον ᾿ δ᾽ κεἰ καὶ ἔσται αὐτοῖς νόμισμᾳ, A. τι. 
τοιοῦτον". εἰ δὲ σώφρονες. rt ἂν dev; ἢ φορτικὸς᾽ ὁ ἔπαιψος,. 
ὅτι οὐκ ἔχουσι φαύλας ἐπιθυμίας" διεξιοῦσι. δὲ πάντα φαίναιτ᾽. 
,, ἂν τὰ “περὶ τὰς πράξεις μικρὰ καὶ ἀνάξια Sew’ ἀλλὰ μὴν ζῇν 
τε πάντες ὑπειλήφασιν αὐτούς" καὶ ἐνεργεῖν ἄρα, οὐ. “yap. τὰ 
καθεύδειν, ὥσπερ. τὸν Ἐνδυμίωνα" τῷ. δὲ ζῶγτι TO. πράττειν. 
ἀφφῳρημένῳ, ἔτι δὲ μᾶλλον τὸ ποιεῖν, τί λείπεται πλὴν; θεωρίας", 
That perfect. happiness.is, a: speculative or contem- 
plative energy, may be made manifest from hence, 
because we account the gods most of all happy.: 
Now what moral actions can we attribute to them?, 
Whether those of justice amongst one another ; 

as if it were not ridiculous to suppose the gods, 
to make contracts and bargains among themselves. 
and the like. Or else those of fortitude and mag- 
nanimity ; as if the gods’ had their fears, dangers 
and difficulties to encounter withal. - Or those of. 
liberality ; ;.as if the gods had some such thing as. 
money too, and there were among them indigent. 
to receive alms. Or, lastly, shall we attribute to. 
them the’ actions of temperance? But would: not 
this be a reproachful commendation of the gods, 
to say, that they conquer and master their vicious, 
lusts and appetites? Thus running through all 
the. actions. of moral virtue, we find them to be 
small, and mean, and unworthy of the gods. 
And yet we all believe the gods to liye, and con- 
sequently to act ; unless we should suppose them 
perpetually to sleep, as Endymion did.. Where- 
fore if all moral actions, and therefore much more 
mechanical. operations, be taken away from: that, 
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which lives and understands, what is there left 
to it besides contemplation? To which he there 
adds a further argument also of the same thing : 

- Because other animals, who are deprived of con- 
templation, partake not.of happiness. For to 
the gods all their life is happy; to men so far 
forth, as it approacheth to contemplation 3.. but 
brute animals, that do not at all contemplate, - 
partake not at all of bappiness.—Where Ari- 


stotle plainly acknowledges a plurality of gods, 


and that there is a certain higher rank. of beings 
above men. And by the way we may here ob- 
serve, how from those words of his, ζῇν re πάντες 
υἱτειλήφασι θεοὺς, all men suppose the gods.to live— 
and from what follows in him, that opinion of 
some late writers may be confuted, that the Pa- 
gans generally worshipped the inanimate parts of 
the world as true and proper gods: Aristotle 
here telling us, that they universally agreed in 
this, that the gods were animals, living and ua. 
derstanding. beings, and. such .as are therefore 
capable of contemplation. Moreover, Aristotle 
in his Politics, writing of the means to conserve 
a.tyranny, as he calls it, sets dawn this for one 
amongst the rest; ἔτι δὲ τὰ πρὸς τοὺς Θεοὺς 
φαίνεσθαι ἀεὶ σπουδάζοντα διαφερόντως, ἧττόν τε ᾿ Ve Ge he 

γὰρ. φοβοῦνται, τὸ παθεῖν τι παράνομον ὑπὸ τῶν τοιρύτων, 
ἐὰν δεισιδαίμονα νομίζωσιν ἐἶναι τὸν ἄρχοντα καὶ φροντίζειν 
τῶν ϑεῶν᾽ καὶ ἐπιβουλεύονσιν ἧττον, ὡς συμμάχους ἔχοντι καὶ 

τοὺς θεούς" For a prince or monarch to seem to be 

always more-than ‘ordinarily sedulous about the 

worship of the gods: because meu are less afraid of 
suffering any injustice from such kings or princes, 

as they think ¢o be religiously disposed, and de- 

voutly affected towards the gods, Neither. will 
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‘they be'so apt. to make conépiracies against such, 
‘they supposing, that the gods will be their abet- 
ters and assistants.—Where the word δεισιδαίμων 
-geems to be taken in a good sense, and in way of 
‘commendation for a religious person :- though we 
‘must confess, that Aristotle himself does not here 
‘write so much like a δεισιδαίμων, as a mere politi- 
eian. Likewise in his first book De Ceelo, he 
writeth thus ; πάντες ἄνθρωποι περὶ ϑεῶν ἔχουσιν ὑπόλη- 
σ. iii. [p.615. Ψιν, καὶ πάντες τὸν ἀνωτάτω τῷ ϑείῳ τόπον ἀπο- 
tom. 3, oper 1 διδόασι, καὶ Βάρβαροι καὶ Ἕλληνες, ὡς τῷ ἀθανάτῳ. 
τὸ ἀθάνατον συνηρτημένον, εἴπερ οὖν ἐστί τι. ϑεῖον, ὥσπερ 
καὶ ἔστι, &c. All men have:an opinion or persuasion 
that there are gods. And they, who think so, as 
‘well barbarians as Greeks, attribute the highest 
place to that which is Divine, as supposing the im- 
‘mortal heavens to be most accommodate to im- 
‘mortal gods. Wherefore, if there beany Divinity, as 
unquestionably there is, the body of the heavens 
must be acknowledged to be of a different kind 
from that of the elements.—And in the following 
book he tells us again, That it is most agreeable 
τῇ μαντείᾳ περὶ τῶν θεῶν, to that vaticination, which 
all men have in their minds: concerning the geds, 
to suppose the heaven to be a quintessence dis+ 
tinct from the elements, and therefore incorrup- 
tible-—Where Aristotle affirmeth, that men have 
generally μαντείαν, a vaticination in their minds 
concerning gods; to wit, that themselves are not 
the highest beings, but that there is a rank of intel- 
lectual beings, superior to men ; the chief of which 
is the supreme Deity ; concerning whom there is 
indeed the greatest μαντεία, or vaticination of-all. 
- We acknowledge it to be very true, that Ari- 
stotle does not so much insist upon demons, as 
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Plato and the generality οἵ Pagans in that age 
did ;.and probably he had not ‘so great a belief.of 
their existence ; though he doth make mention of 
_ hem also, as when.in his Metaphysics," speaking 
of. bodies compounded of the elements, he in- 
tanceth In Zwa τε καὶ δαιμόμια, ‘animals and de- 
mons—and elsewhere he insinuates them ‘to have 
-eiry bodies, in these words; ἐπιζητήσειε yap ay ret, 
“καὶ διὰ τίνα αἰτίαν, ἡ ἐν σῷ aioe ψυχὴ, τῆς ἐν ταῖς ζώοις 
βελτίων ἐστὶ, καὶ ᾿αθανατωτέρα, Some perhaps woald 
demand a reason, why the.soul that is De Am Li 
‘ya the.air, is better and more immortal leap. tii, p. 
than that in animals.—However, whe- oer 
ther Aristotle believed these lower de- 

mon gods or ao, i is certain, that he acknow- 
Jedged a bigher kind of gods, namely, the intel- 
ligences.ef :all the several spheres, if not-also the 
sonls.of them and the stars; which spheres beiag, 
according to:the astronomy then received, forty- 
seven in aamber, he must needs acknowledge at 
least se many gods. Besides which, Aristotle 
seems also to suppose another sort of mcorporeal 
gods, withouttheheavens, where, accordingtohim, 
there is neither body, nor place, ner vacuum, nor 
itime ; in these words; οὔτ᾽ ἐν τόπῳ ra κεῖ πέφυκεν, οὔτε 
χρόνος αὐτὰ “ποιεῖ. γηράσκειν, οὐδ᾽ ἐστὶν οὐδενὸς Ὡς σαὶ. 1. ἢ. 
᾿᾿οὐδεμία μεταβολή, τῶν ὑπὲρ τὴν ἐξωτάτω rera'y- come (per 
μων φορὰν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀναλλοίωτα καὶ ἀπαθῆ, τὴν 

; ἀρίστην ἔχονπα ζωὴν «καὶ αὐταρκεστάτνην διαπελεῖ τὸν ἅπιαντα 
αἰώμα' They, who exist there, are such as are 
neither apt to bein a place, nor to wax eld with 
-time, nor is there any change at all in those 
things -above the highest sphere ; Sut they bemg 
impassible and unalterable, Jead the -best and 

δ. Lib. ¥ cap. vill. p. 328. fom, vi. -eper. 
x 2 
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most self-sufficient life, throughout all eternity. 
But this passage is not without suspicion of 
being supposititious. 

Notwithstanding all which, that Aristotle did 
assert one supreme and universal Numen, is a 
thing also unquestionable. For though it be 
granted, that he useth the singular θεὸς, as like- 
wise τὸ θεῖον and τὸ ᾿ δαιμόνιον, Many times inde- 
finitely, for a god in general, or any Divine | 
being; and that such places as these have been 
oftentimes mistaken by Christian writers, as if_ 
Aristotle had meant the supreme God in them; 
yet it is nevertheless certain, that be often useth Ὁ 
those words also emphatically, for one only su- 
prenie God. As in that of his Metaphysics, 4, re 


A θ A oo ~” ‘ wv ” # 1 3 a 
εν, γὰρ ἐοὸς Κεὶ ΤῸ αἰτιον πασιν ἐιναὶ Και ἀρχῇ 
ΕΝ 


L.i. [oap. 7 

Ρ. 265. tom. τις. God seemeth to be a cause and 
wu" certain principle to all things.—And 
[p. ees also in this De Anima, where he speaks 


of the soul of the héavens, and its cir- 
cular motion: ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ὅτι βέλτιον λέγεταί γ᾽ 
ἐχρῆν τὸν θεὸν διὰ τοῦτο κύκλῳ ποιεῖν φέρεσθαι τὴν ψυχὴν, 
ὅτι βέλτιον αὐτῇ τὸ κίνεσθαι τοῦ μένειν, κινεῖσθαι δὲ οὕτως 
ἢ ἄλλως: Neither is that a good cause of the 
circular motion of the heavens, which they (that 
is, the Platonists) call the ro βέλτιον, because it is 
better that it should be so than otherwise; aa if 
God therefore ought to have made the soul of the 
world such, as to move the héaven circularly, 
because it was better for it to move so than other- 
wise: but this being a speculation that properly © 
belongs to some other science, we shall no further 
pursue it in this place.—Tlius afterwards again, 
in the same book,* συμβαίνει δὲ Ἐμπεδοκλεῖ ye. ᾿κἀὶ 
* ΔΒ. i, cap. vii. p. 16, tom, ii. oper. 
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appovior ατον εἶναι τὸν θεὸν, μόνος γὰρ τῶν στ οἰχείων ἕν οὔ 
γνωριεῖ, τὸ Νεῖκος, τὰ δὲ θνητὰ πάντα, ἐκ πάντων γὰρ 
ἕκαστον It follows from Empedocles’s princi- 
ples, that God must needs be the most unwise 
of all, he alone being ignorant of that (out of 
which all other things are compounded) νεῖκος, 
or contention—(because himself is nothing but 
φιλία, unity and friendship)—whereas mortal ani- 
mals may know or conceive all things, they 
being compounded of all.. Which same passage 
we have again also, in his Metaphysics," from 
whence it was before cited to another purpose. 
To these might be added another place out of 
his book of Generation and Corruption, τὸ ὅλον 
| συνεπλήρωσεν ὁ θεὸς, ἐντελεχῆ ποιήσας yiveow* God 
hath filled up the whole, or universe, and con- 
stantly supplies the same, having made a con- 
tinual successive generation.— Lastly, ro δαιμόνιον 
is sometimes plainly used by Aristotle also, not 
for the Divinity in general, or any thing that is 
Divine, but for that one supreme Deity, the go- 
vernor of the whole world. Thus in that passage 
of his Rhetoric to Alexander, τοῦτό ἐστιν ᾧ Cap.i. p.609, 
διαφέρομεν τῶν λοιπών ζωων, ἡμεῖς οἱ μεγίστης tp ‘oper 
τιμῆς ὑπὸ τοῦ δαιμονίου τετυχηκότερ᾽ This is | 
that, wherein we men differ from other animals, 
having received the greatest honour from God, 
that though they be endued with appetite and 
anger and other passions, as well as we, yet we 
alone are furnished with speech and reason. 

Over and besides which,, Aristotle in |, xiv. 3, 
hig, Metaphysics (as hath been already ‘Par. i 484, 
observed) professedly opposeth that im- 


;-* Lib. iji. .cap. iv. p. 295; tom. iv. oper. 
“Lib. ij. cap. xX, p.741, tom.i. oper. 
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aginary opmion of many indepeadent principles 
f the universe; that is, of many unmade self 
existent deities; be ¢onfuting the same from the. 
plenomens, Dbécause ἅπαντα πρὸς: ty συντέτακται, ail 
things are plainly co-ordered: to one—the whole 
world conspiring into one agreemmg harmony 7 
whereas if there were many principles or inde- 
pendent. deities, thé system of the world must. 
neéds haye been ἐπεισοδιώϑης, incoherent and in- 
conspirme—hke an ill-agreemg drama, botched 
uy) Of many impertinent intersertions. Whereepow 
&rietotle concludes after this manner, ταὶ δὲ ὄντα οὗ 
βούλεκαι κακῶς πολιτεύεσθάι. 


. Οὐκ ἀγαθὸν Τιολυκοιραγίη, “Eig Κοίρανος 


But things will not be ilf administered—(which 
was then it seems a kind of proverbial speech) 
ες and according to Homer, the government of many 
is not good, (nor could the affairs of the world be 
evenly carried on under if) wherefore there is. one | 
prince or monarch over all. From which passage 
of Aristotle’s it. is evident, that though he as- 
serted Πολυθεΐαν, a multiplicity of gods—in the 
vulgar sense, as. hath been already declared, yet 
he absolutely denied Πολυκοιρανίην and Todvapyiav, 
a, polyarchy or mundane aristocracy—that is, a 
inultiplicity of first principles and independent 
deities. .Wherefore though Aristotle doated much 
upon that whimsy of his, of as many intel- 
ligibles, or eternal and inmoveable minds (now 
eonmonly called intelligences) as there are move- 
able spheres of all kinds in the heavens (which he 
sticks not also sometities: to calf principles); yet. 
must he of necessity be interpreted to have de- 
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rived all these from one supreme universal Deity, 
which, as Simplicius expresseth it, is ᾿Αρχὴ ἀρχῶν, 
_ the: principle of principles ;—and which compre- 
hends and contains those inferior deities under it, 
after the same manner as the primum mobile, or 
highest sphere, contains all the lesser spheres 
within it: because otherwise there would not be 
᾿ εἷς Kofeavoc, one prince or monarch over the whole ; _ 
but the government of the world would be a poly- 
Keerany or aristocracy of gods, ‘concluded to be 
an ill government. Moreover, as Plotinus re- 
presents Aristotle’s sense, it is not con- Eon. 5.1. 
ceivable, that so many independent prin- ° ο. vil. “oo ay 
ciples should thus constantly conspire, ἡ 

πρὸς ἕν ἔργον τὴν τοῦ παντὸς οὐρανοῦ συμφωνίαν, into 
one work, that agreeable symphony and harmony 
of the whole heaven.—As there could not be any 
reason neither, why there should be just so many 
of these intelligences as there are spheres, and no 
more; and it is absurd to suppose, κατὰ συντυχίαν 
τὰς ἀρχὰς εἶναι, that the first principles of the uni- 
verse happened by chance. 

Now this highest principle, as it 18 ἀκένητος οὐσία, 
‘an immoveable essence—is by Aristotle in the 
first place supposed to be ἀρχὴ κινήσεως,. the prin- 
ciple of motion in the universe—-or at least of 
‘that chiefest motion of the primum mobile. or. 
highest sphere (which aceording- to the astronomy 
of those times seems to have been the sphere of 


᾿ς fixed stars), by whose rapid. circumgyration, all: 


the other spheres and heavens were imagined to be: 
carried round, from east to west. And accord- 
ingly the supreme Deity is by Aristotle called 
ro πρῶτον κινοῦν ἀκίνητον, the first TmMoOve- yee. 5. xiv. - 

able mover—or the: mover of the-prv- eek tom, 


~ 


Ν 
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iv; oper.JMet. mum mobile, and whole heaven. Which 
Tass. tome first mover being concluded by him to 
wv. oper} be but one, he doth from thence infer 
the. singularity of the heaven or world, ἕν piv ἄρα 
“τῷ λόγῳ καὶ ἀριθμῷ, τὸ πρῶτον “κινοῦν ἀκένητον ὄν' Kal τὸ. 
“κινούμενον ἄρα ἀεὶ καὶ συνεχῶς ἕν μόνον. εἷς ἄρα οὐρανὸς 
μόνος ΤΊΘΓΘ is one numerically first immoveable | 
Mover and no more; and therefore there is but 
one moveable neither, that 1s, but one heaven or 
world.—In which doctrine of Aristotle’s, there 
seems to be a great difference betwixt his philo- — 
sophy and that of Plato's; in that Plato makes 
the principle of motion in the heavens and whole 
‘world to be a‘self-moving soul, but Aristotle sup- 
poseth it to be an immoveable mind or intellect. 
Nevertheless, according to Aristotle’s explication 
—of himself, the difference betwixt them is nat 
great, if any at all; Aristotle’s immoveable mover 
being understood by him, not to move the hea- 
vens efficiently, but only objectively and finally, 
ὡς ἐρώμενον, as being’ loved.—Which conceit οἵ 
his Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus perstringeth 
‘pic, after. this manner; τῶν παλαιῶν οἱ μὲν τὸν 
κόσμον ἐπιστρέψαντες ἐπὶ τὸν νοῦν, καὶ διὰ τοῦ 
ἔρωτος, τοῦ περὶ τὸ πρῶτον ὀρεκτὸν, δόντες αὐτῷ τὴν κίνησιν, 
οὐδὲν ἔφασαν ἀπὸ τοῦ νοῦ καθήκειν εἰς αὐτὸν, ἐν ἴσῳ προσ- 
τάξαντες αὐτὸν τοῖς ἐρασμίοις μὲν τῶν αἰσϑητῶν, μηδὲν. δὲ 
γεννητικὸν ἔχουσιν ἐν τῇ ἑαντῶν φύσει" .Some of the 
ancients converting the world to mind (or intel- 
lect)-and making it move only by love.of that 
first desirable, acknowledged nothing at all .to 
descend down from Mind (or God) -upon the 
world; but equalized. the same ‘with other ami-. 
- able things, amongst sensibles, that have nothing 
generative in their nature.— Where Proclus seems _ 
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_ to.suppose Aristotle to have attributed to God no 
ficiency at all. upon. the world; the contrary 
_ whereunto shall be evidently proved afterwards. 
. In the mean time it is certain, that Aristotle, be- 
sides his immoveable mover of the heavens, which 
moveth only finally, or as being loved, must needs 
suppose another immediate mover of them, or 
efficient cause of that motion; which could: be 

nothing but a soul, that, enamoured with this su- 
preme Mind, did, as it were in imitation of it, 
continually turn round the heavens. Which seems 
to be nothing but Plato’s doctrine disguised ; that 
philosopher affirming, likewise, the circular mo- 
tions of the heavens, caused efficiently by a soul 
of the world in his Timeus, * to be τὴν περὶ νοῦν 
καὶ φρόνησιν μάλιστα οὖσαν, a motion, that ig most 
agreeable to that of mind or wisdom:—And again, 
in his Laws, ° τὴν τοῦ νοῦ περιόδῳ πάντως ὡς δυνατὸν, 
. φἰκειοτάτην καὶ ὁμοίαν, that which of all corporeal 
motions only resembles the circuit of intellect.— 
Which Platonic conceit found entertain- p, corso, 
ment with Boetius, who writing of the 1.11. Met. 9. 
-soul of the world, represents it thus ; | 

Que cum secta duos motum glomeravit in orbes, 
In semet reditura meat, mentemque profandam 

; Circuit, et simili convertit imagine coelam. 
Wherefore, as well according to Plato’s’ hypothe- 
sis, as Aristotle’s, it may be affirmed of the su- 
preme Deity in the same Boetius’s language, that, 


Stabilisque manens dat cuncta moveri. 


; Being: itself immoveable, it causeth all other things 
‘to move.—The immediate efficient cause of. which 
.Mnotion. also, ‘no less according to Aristotle than 


® Cap. xvii. p- “Al, edit. Fabricii. 
© Lib. x. Ρ. 669. 
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Plato, seems to have been a mundane soul; bows 


~ ever, Aristotle thought not so fit to make this soul 


a principle; in all probability, because he was 
not so well assured of the incorporeity of souls, 
as of minds or intellects. 

Nevertheless this is not the only thing, which 
Aristotle imputed to his first and highest immove- 
able principle, or the supreme Deity, its turn- 
ing round of the primum mobile, and that no 
otherwise than as being loved, or as the final cause 
thereof, as Proclus supposed ; but he, as well as 

Με ας Aaxagoras, asserted it to be also τοῦ 
cvi-p. εὖ καὶ καλῶς αἰτίαν, the cause of νοὶ and 
fit—or τὸ ov οὐκ ἄνευ ro εὖ, that without which there 
could be no such thing as well—that is, no order 
no aptitude, proportion and harmony in the uni- 
verse: he declaring excellently, that εἰ μὴ Zora 
παρὰ τὰ αἰσθητὰ ἄλλα, οὐκ ἔσται ἀρχὴ καὶ τάξις, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ 
τῆς ἀρχῆς ἀρχὴ, unless there were something else 
m the world besides sensibles, there could be nei- 
ther beginning nor order in it, but one thing would 
bethe princtple of another infinitely, or withoutend: 
——And again, id another place already cited,* τοῦ εὖ 
καὶ καλώς, ἴσως οὔτε πῦρ οὔτε γῆν, &C. οὐδ᾽ αὐτῷ αὐτομάτῳ 
καὶ τύχῃ τοσοῦτον ἐπιτρέψαι πρᾶγμα καλώς ἔχει, it is not at 
all likely, that. either fire or earth, or any such 
body, should be the cause of that well and fit 
that is in the world; nor can so noble an effect as 
this be reasonably imputed to chance or for- 
' tune.— Wherefore himself, agreeably with Anaxa- 
goras, concludes, that it is Nove or Mind, which is 
properly αἴτιον τοῦ καλῶς καὶ op Owe, the cause.of well 
and right—and accordingly dees he frequently 


* Ibid. lib. vii. cap. iii. P 266. tom. ii. oper. 
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eall the supreme Deity by that name. He 
affirming, likewise,* that the: order, pulchritude 
᾿ς and harmony of the whole world dependeth upon 
that one highest and suprenie Being in it, after 
the same manner as the order of an army de- 
pendeth upon the general or emperor, who is 
not for the order, but the order for him. Which 
highest Beg of the universe is therefore call- 
ed by him also, conformably to Plato, τὸ ἄγα- 
θὸν κεχωρισμένον, the separate vood of the world 
—in way of distinction from. that ‘intrinsic or 
Inherent good of it, which is the order and 
harmony itself: Ἐπισκεπτέον δὲ καὶ ποτέρως Mot iv. 
ἔχει 1 τοῦ ὅλου φύσις τὸ ἀγαθὸν καὶ τὸ TO ἄριστον 5 3; (8 Ῥ 484. tom. 
δύτερον κεχωρισμένον τὶ, καὶ αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὐτό: ; ἢ iv. oper 
τὴν τάξιν; ἢ ἀμφοτέρως ὥσπερ στράτενμα ; καὶ γὰρ ἐν τῇ 
ἐάδει τὸ εὖ καὶ ὁ στρατηγὸς, καὶ μᾶλλον οὗτος, οὐ γὰρ 
οὗτος διὰ τὴν τάξιν, ἀλλ΄ ἐκείνη διὰ τοῦτόν ἐστιν᾽ πάντα 
γὰρ συντέτακταί πως’ It is to be considered also, 
what is the good and best of the universe ;_ whe- 
ther its own order only? .or something separate 
and existing by itself? or rather both of them to- 
gether? As the good of an army consisteth both 
mits order, and likewise in its general or emperor, 
but principally in this latter, because the emperor 
ds not for the order of the army, but the order of 
the army is for him; for all things are co-ordered 
together with God, and respectively to him.— 
Wherefore since Aristotte’s supreme Deity, by 
what name soever called, whether mind or good; 
is the proper efficient cause of afl that well and 
fit, that is in the universe, of alf the order, pul- 
chritade, and harniony thereof; it must needs be 
granted, that besides its being the final cause of 
* Ibid, ΠΡ, xiv. cap, x. p. 484, 485. tom, vi. oper. | 
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motion, or its turning round the heavens by bein 
loved, it was.also the efficient cause of the whole 
frame of nature and system of the world. And 
thus does he plainly declare his sense, where he 
Mot. Licectit applauds Anaxagoras for maintaining 
[p.266.tom. Novy εἶναι καὶ τοῦ κόσμον͵ καὶ τῆς τάξεως πάσης 
tv. oper] αἴτιον, that mind is the cause not only 
of all order, but also of the whole world: ---- 
Met! Lx, 20d-when himself positively affirms, ἐκ 
ὅσα i oper τοιαύτης ἀρχῆς ἤρτηται" ὁ οὐρανὸς καὶ ἡ φύσις, 

that from such a principle as this , de- 
pends the heaven, and nature.—Where by | hea- 
ven is meant the whole world, .and by nature 
that artificial nature of his before insisted on, 
which doth nothing in vain, but always acteth 
for ends regularly, and is the instrument of the 
De Pat 4,, Divine mind. He also somewhere af- 

firmeth, that if the heavens or world 
were generated, that is, made In time, so as to 
have had a beginning, then it was certainly made, 
not by chance and fortune, but by such an arti- 
ficial nature as is the instrument of a perfect mind. 
And in his Physics, where he contends for the 
world’ s ante eternity, he concludes, nevertheless, 
Lib. ii. c. vi. ἀνάγκη νοῦν αἴτιον καὶ φύσιν εἶναι τοῦδε πάαντος, 
ἴρ. 474. tomi. that mind together with nature must of 
_oper.] 

necessity be the cause of this whole 
untiverse .—For though the world were never so 
much coeternal with mind, yet was it in order of 
nature after it, and j junior to it as the effect there- 
of, himself thus generously resolving, εὐλογώτατόν : 


Ar. de An, li. εἶναι νοῦν προγενέστατον, καὶ κύριον κατὰ φύσιν" 


©. Vii. Lp. 16. 


tom. ii oper] τὰ δὲ στοιχεῖά φασι πρώτατ τῶν ὄντων εἶναι, that 


though some (that is, the Atheists) af- 
frm the ‘elements to have been the first beings, 
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yet it was the most reasonable thing of all to 
| -conclude, that mind was.the oldest of all things, 
and senior to the world and elements; and that, 
according to nature, it had a princely and sovereign 
dominion over all.~-Wherefore, we think it now 
‘sufficiently evident, that Aristotle's supreme Deity 
does not only move the heavens as being loved, or 
is the final cause of motion, but also was the 
efficient cause of this whole mundane system, 
framed according to the best wisdom, and after 
the best manner possible. 

_ For perhaps it may not be amiss here to ob- | 
serve, that God was not called Mind by Aristotle, 
-and those other ancient philosophers, according 
to that vulgar sense of many in these days of ᾿ 
‘ours; as if he were indeed an understanding or 
perceptive Being, and that perfectly omniscient, 
but yet nevertheless such, as acted all things ar- 
bitrarily, being not determined by any rule or 
nature of goodness, but only by his own fortui- 
tous will. For, according to those ancient philo- 
_sophers, that, which acts without respect to good, 
.would not be so‘much accounted mens as demen- 
tia, mind, as madness or folly; and to impute 
the frame of nature or system of the world, to- 
gether with the government of the.same, to such 
a principle as this, would have been judged. by 
them all one, as to impute them to chance or for- 
“υπό. But Aristotle and those other philosophers 
who called the supreme God Nove or Mind, un- 
derstood thereby that, which of all things m the 
whole world is most opposite to chance, fortune, 
and temerity; that which is regulated by the τὸ 
εὖ “καὶ καλῶς, the well and fit—of. every thing, if it 
be not rather the very rule, measure and essence 
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of fitness itself; that which acteth all for ends 
and. good, and doth every thing after the best — 
manner, in order to the whole. Thus Socrates 
in that place before cited out of Plato’s Phede, 
interprets the meaning of that opinion, That mind 
amade the world, and was the cause-of all things: 
ἡγησάμην, εἰ "τοῦτο οὕτως ἔχει, τὸν νοῦν πάντα κοσμεῖν, καὶ 
ἕκαστον τιθέναι ταύτη. ὅπη ἂν βέλτιστα ἔχῃ' That there- 
fore every thing might be concluded to have been 
‘disposed of after the best manner possible.—And 
accordingly Theophrastus, Aristotle’s scholar and 
successor, describeth God after this manner, τὸ 
“πρῶτον καὶ θειάτατον, πτάντα τὰ ἄριστα βουλόμενος, that 
first and divinéest Being of all, which wiileth all 
_ the best things.--Whether of these two hype- 
theses concerning God, one of the ancient Pagan 
philosophers, that God is as essentially goodness 
.as wisdom, or, as Plotinus after Plato calls hsm, 
‘decency and fitness itself; the other, of some late 
professors of Christianity, that he is nothing ‘but 
-arbitrary will, omnipotent and omniscient; I say, 
_ whether of these'two is more agreeable to piety and 
true Christianity, we shall leave. it to be considered. 
‘Lastly, it.is not without probability, that Ari- 
stotie did, besides the frame. of nature, and fabric 
of the world, impute even the very substance of 
things themselves also to the Divine efficiency 
{nor indeed can there well be any doubt of any 
thing, save only the matter); partly from his. af- 
firming God to be a cause and principle to all 
things, and partly from his commending this doe- 
(Met.ji.c, -trine of Anaxagoras, ἅμα τῷ καλώς, αἰτίαν 
apne J καὶ ἀρχὴν εἶναι τῶν ὄντων νοῦν, that mind 
_ " was,. together with well and fit, the cause 
and principle .ef things :themselves.—However, 
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that Aristotle's infetior gods, at ‘least, and there- 
fore his intelligences of the lesser spheres, which 
were incorporeal substances,: were all of them 
produced or created’ by one Supreme, may be 
further confirmed from this definition of his in his 
_ rhetoric, τὸ δαιμόιϊκον οὐδέν ἔστιν, ἀλλ΄ Bede, Litho. xxif 
ἢ Gcav ἔργον, the Divinity is netliing but [p. 785. ton. 
either God or the work of God.—Where ἢ ΡΣ] 
θεὸς is unquestionably used in way of eiminency 
for the supreme Deity, as in those-other places of 
Aristotle’s before cited, to which sundry more 
might be added; as, πάντα ἔχει τὰ γαθὰ ὁ Meg. Μος. 
θεὸς, καὶ ἔστιν «αὐτάρκης; God possesseth all Fp aah tom, | 
eod things, and is self-sufficient :—and + wer.] 
again where he speaks of things, that are more 
than praise-worthy, τοιοῦτον δὲ εἶναι τὸν θεὸν Eth. Niet. 
καὶ τἀγαθὸν, πρὸς ταῦτα γὰρ καὶ τ᾿ ἄλλα ἀναφέ- τε δ AP 
Ρεσθαι, such are God and Good, for to Pe] 
these are all ‘other things referred—But here 
Aristotle affirming, That there is nothing Divine, 
but either God himself, or the work and effect of 
God, plainly implies, that there was.no multitude 
οἵ self-existent deities, and ‘that:those intelligenees 
of the lesser stars:or spheres, however eternal, 
were themselves also produced or caused by on 
supreme Deity.. β ; 
Furthermore, Aristothe declares, that tlie 
this speculation concerning the Deity [p- 546. tom. 
does constitute a particular science by '”°?*"/ 
itself, distinct from those other speculative sciences 
of physiology, and the pure:mathematics; so that 
there are in all three speculative sciences, distin- 
guished by their several objects, physiology, the 
pure mathematics, and theology, or metaphysics: 
the former of these, that is, physiology, being con- 
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versant περὶ ἀχώριστα μὲν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀκίνητα, about | 
things both inseparable from matter, and move- 
able ;—-the second (viz. geometry, or the pure 
mathematics) περὶ ἀκίνητα μὲν, ἀλλ΄. ov χωριστὰ, ἀλλ' 
ὡς ἐν ὕλῃ, about things immoveable, indeed, but 
not really separable from matter, so as to exist 
alone by themselves;—but the third and last, 
περὶ χωριστὰ καὶ ἀκίνητα, concerning things both im- 
moveable and separable from matter—that is, in: 
corporeal substances immoveable: this philoso- 
pher there adding, εἰ εἰ μή ἐστί τις ἑτέρα οὐσία παρὰ τὰς 
φύσει συνεστηκυίας, ἡ ῇ φυσικὴ ἃ ἂν εἴη πρώτη ἐπιστήμη, εἰ δὲ ἐστί 
τις οὐσία ἀκίνητος, αὕτη προτέρα, καὶ φιλοσοφία πρώτη; 
that if there were no other substance besides 
these natural things, which are material and 
᾿ moveable, then would physiology be the first 
science; but if there be any immoveable sub, 
stance, the philosophy thereof must needs in or- 
der of nature be before the other.—Lastly, - he 
coneludes, that as the speculative sciences in ge- 
neral are more noble and excellent than the other, 
80 is. theology or metaphysics the most honour, 
able of all the speculatives. Now the chief points 
of the Aristotelic theology, or metaphysical doc- 
trine concerning God, seem to be these four fol 
lowing. First, that though all things be not im 
genit or unmade, according to that in his book 
Met. 1. xivie. against Xenophanes," ao ἀνάγκη ἀγένητα 
tous iv oper)” πάντα εἶναι, ἢ οὐδὲν κωλύει γεγονέναι ἕτερα ἐξ 
| érépwv’ there is no .necéssity, that all 

things should be unmade, for what hinders but 
that some things may be generated from othet 
thingsr—Yet there must needs be something 
eternal and unmade, as likewise incorruptible, be- 


Ὁ De. Xenophane, Zenone, et Georgia, cap. ii. p. 886, tom. ii, oper. ὁ 
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cause εἰ πᾶσαι οὐσίαι φθαρταὶ, πάντα φθαρτά". If all sub- 
stances were corruptible, then all might come to 
nothing.—Which eternal, unmade (or self-exist- 
ent) and incorruptible substance, ‘according to 
Aristotle, is not senseless matter, hut.a perfect 
mind. . Secondly, that God is‘alse an 1ucotporeal 
substance, ᾿κεχωρισμένη. τών, αἰσθητῶν, . sepa- Met. 1. xiv.c. 
rate from. sensibles—and ‘not: only .so, vii. [p.-180- 
but, according to Aristotle's judgment . toms ty. oper] 
likewise, ἀδιαίρετος, and: ἀμερὴς, and ἀμεγέθης, indivi- 
sible, and devoid of parts,.and. magnitude.—Nor 
can it be denied, but that besides Aristotle, the 
generality of those other ancients, who asserted 
incorporeal substance, did suppose it likewise 
to be unextended, they dividing substances (as 
we learn from Philo) into διαστηματικαὶ, καὶ ἀδιάστατοι 
φυσίαι, distant and’ indistdnt, or extended and un- 
extended substances.—Which doctrine, .whether 
true or no, is not here to be. discussed, . Thirdly, 
ταυτὸν νοῦς Kat ‘yonrov, that in God intel- Met. lib. xiv. 
lect is really the same thing with the in- 5 δ οἶα: 
| telligibles. —Becduse the Divine Mind being (at | 
- least in order of, nature) senior to all things, and 
architectoual of the world, could notlook abroad | 
for its objects, or find: thém any where without :t- 
self, and therefore. must needs contain them all 
within itself,. _Which determination of Aristotle’s | 
is no less agreeable: to Theism than to Platonisin ; 
whereas, on thé contrary, the Atheists, who assert 
. mind and, understanding 45 such, to be in order 
of nature junior to matter and the world, do 
therefore, agreeably to their own. hypothesis, sup- 
pose all intellection to be by way of passion from 
corporeal things without, and no mind or-.intellect 
to‘contain its intelligibles, or immediate objects 
VOL. I. Y . 
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within itself. Lastly, that God being an immove- 
Met. lib. xiv. able substance, his οὐσία 18 ἐνέργεια, his 
ἴδω essence and act or operation’ the same; 
δεῖ ἄρα εἶναι οὐσίαν τοιαύτην ἧς ἡ αὐσία ἐνέργεια, there 
must therefore needs be some such principle 88 
this, whose essence is act or energy.— From which 
theorem Aristotle indeed endeavours to establish 
the eternity of the world, that it was not made é& 
νυκτὸς, Kal ὁμοῦ πάντων, καὶ ἐκ μὴ ὄντος, from night, 
and a confused chaos of things, and from nothing ; 

that is, from an antecedent non-existence; 
brought forth into being ; because God, who is 
an immoveable nature, and whose essence is act. 
or energy, cannot be supposed to have rested of 
slept from eternity, doing nothing at all, and theft . 
after infinite ages, to have begun to move the mat: 
ter, or make the world. Which argumentation 
of Aristotle’ s, perhaps, would not be inconsider- 
able, were the world, motion, and time, capable of 
existing from eternity, or without beginning. Of 
which more elsewhere. However, from hence it 
is undeniably evident, that Aristotle, though as: 
serting the world’s eternity, nevertheless derived 
the same from God, because he would prove this 
eternity of the world from the essential energy 
and immutability of the Deity. 

We shall now conclude all concerning Aristotle 
with this short summary, which himself gives us 
of his own creed and religion, agreeably to thé 
Met. ib.xiv, “edition of his Pagan ancestors: παρα- 
τ vii. fp δέδοται ὑπὸ τών ἀρχαίων καὶ παλαιῶν, ὅ ὅτι θεοί. 

τέ εἰσιν οὗτοι, καὶ περιέχει TO > θεῖον τὴν ὅλην φύ- 
ew’ τὰ δὲ λοιπὰ μυθικώς ἤδη προσήχθαι πρὸς τὴν πειθὼ τῶν 
πολλών, καὶ τὴν εἰς τοὺς νόμους καὶ τὸ συμφέρον χρῆσιν" | 
εἰνθρωποειδεὶς τὲ γὰρ τούτους καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ζώων ὁμοίους 
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τισὶ λέγουσι, καὶ τούτοις ἕτερα ἀκόλονθα καὶ παραπλήσια 
I¢ hath been delivered down to us from very an- 
cient times, that the stars are gods also; besides 
that supreme Deity, which contains the whole 
nature. Butall the other things were fabulously 
added hereunto, for the better persuasion of the 
multitude, and for utility of human life and poli- 
tical ends, to keep men in obedience to civil lawa. 
As, for example, that these gods are of: human 
form, or like to other animals; with such other 
things as are consequent hereupon.—In whith 
words of Aristotle these three things may be taken 
notice of. First, that this was the general per- 
snasion of the civilized Pagans from all known 
antiquity. downwards, that there is one τὸ θεΐον, 
which comprehends the whole nature. Where 
τὸ θεῖον, is by Aristotle plainly taken for the su- 
preme Deity. And his own sense concerning 
this particular is elsewhere thus declared after 
the same manner, where he speaks of order, har- 
mony, and proportion ; “θείας γὰρ δὴ τοῦτο ὦ, Polit, 

δυνάμεως ἕ ἔργον, aime καὶ τόδε συνέχει τὸ wav, 

this is the work of Divine power, which: also 
contains this universe.—Which Divinity contain- 
‘ine and comprehending the whole nature and 
universe, must needs be a single and solitary Be- 
ing, according to that expression of Horace be- 


fore cited : 


Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum, 


That, which hath nothing like it, nor second to 

it.—The next thing is, that, according to the Pa- 

gan tradition, besides this universal Numen, there 

were certain other particular and inferior deities 

also, that is, understanding beings superior to 
¥ 2 
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"men; namely, the animated stars or spheres, ac- 
cording to the vulgar apprehension, though Art 
stotle’s philosophy would interpret this chiefly of 
their immoveable minds or intelligenees. Lastly, 
that all the rest of the Pagan religion and theo- 
logy, those two things only excepted, were fabu- 
Jous and fictitious, invented for the better persua-. 
sion'of.the vulgar to piety, and the conserving of 
them in obedience to: civil laws ; amongst which 
‘this may be reckaned for one, that those gods are 
‘all like menor other animals; and therefore’ to 
‘be:worshipped in images and statues of ‘those se- 
-veral forms ;‘ with all that other fabulous farrago, 
‘which dependeth hereupon. “Which being sepa- 
rated from:the rest, the πάτριος δόξα, or ancient tra- 
‘dition of-their Pagan progenitors—would remain 
-eomprised within those two - particulars. above- 
‘mentioned ; namely,. that there is one supreme 
“Deity, that contains the whole universe, and that, 

besides.it, the animated stars or their minds are 
certain inferior gods also:. 

“To Aristotle may. be here subjoined Speusip 
‘pus and Xenocrates, his equals and corrivals, they 
being Plato’s successors ; together with Theo- 
‘phrastus, his own scholar and successor. . Con- 
cerning the former of which it is recorded in Ci- ° 
DeN.D.lib.i. cero, that agreeably with Plato, he as- 
vas eon, «serted “ vim quandam, qua omnia re- 
tom. ix. oper] pantur, eamque animalem,” one animal 
and intellectual force, by which all things are g0- 
verned ;—by reason whereof, Velleius the Epicu- 
rean complains of hitn, as thereby ‘ endeavouring 
“evellere ex’ animis: cognitionem deorum,” ‘to 

pluck out of the ‘minds of men tthe notion of gods; 
——as indeed both he: and. Plato did destroy those 
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Epicurean gods, which: were alt supposed to be 
independent, and. to have no. sway or influence at 
all upon the government: of the, world; whereas 
neither of them denied a plurality of subordinate 
and dependent deities, generated or created by 
one Sapreme, and by. him, employed as his minis- 
ters in the economy of the: universe ; for-had they 
done, any such thing as this, they would certainly 
‘have been. then condemned for Atheists; And 
Xenocrates’s theology is thus. represented in Sto- 
beus: : τὴν Μονάδα καὶ τὴν Avada θεοὺς, τὴν Hel. Phys: 
μὲν ὡς ἄῤῥενα πατρὸς ἔχουσαν τάξιν, ἥ ἥντινα προσ- ΤΡ ὌΝ . 
᾿αγορεύει καὶ Ζῆνα, καὶ ἽΠεριττὸν, καὶ Νοῦν, ὅ ὅστις. Ν 

ἐστὶν αὐτῷ πρῶτος. θεός" τὴν δὲ θήλειαν μητρὸς θεών δίκην, 
τῆς ὑπὸ τὸν οὐρανὸν λήξεως ἡγουμένην, ἥτις ἐστὶν, αὐτῷ 
ψυχὴ τοῦ παντὸς, ἄς, That both .a monad and. 
dyad were gods, the one masculine, having the 
order of.a father, which he calleth Zen and Mind, 
‘and which is also to him the first-God ; the other 
feminine, as it were the mother of the gods, which 
‘is to him the Soul of the universe:—besides which 
-he acknowledgeth the heaven to be Divine, that 
‘is, animated with a particular.soul of. its own, 
.and the.fiery stars to be celestial gods, as he as- 
serted also certain sublupary gods, viz. the in- 
visible demons..: Where,.instead of the: Platonic 
trinity, Xenocrates seems to .have acknowledged | 
‘only 8. duality of Divine. hypostases ;: «186: first 
called a Monad and Mind, the second a Dyad 
and: Soul. of the universe. And, lastly, we have 
this testimony of Theophrastus, ‘besides. others, 
cited out of. his Metaphysics ; θεία. yo. πάντων ἀρχὴ, 
δί ἧς ἅπαντα καὶ ἔστι καὶ διαμένει, there is one Divine 
Principle of all things, by. or r frou which all things 
subsist and- ‘remain. 
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xxv. The Stoics and their chief doctors, 


Zeno, Cleanthes and Chrysippus, were no better - 


naturalists and metaphysicians than Heraclitus, 


in whose footsteps they trode; they in like man-. 
ner.admitting no other substance besides body, 


according to the true and proper notion thereof, 
as that which is not only διαφτατὸν, distant and 
extended—but also. ἀντέτυπον, resisting and impe- 
netrable.—So that, according to these Stoics, the 
souls not only of other animals, but of men also, 
were properly corporeal, that is, substances im- 
penetrably extended; and which differed from 


that other part of theirs, commonly called their 


body, no otherwise than that they were " σώμα 
ἀραιύτερον καὶ. i λεπτομερέστερον, a more thin and-subtile 
body—and πνεῦμα ἔνθερμον, a hot and fiery spirit 
—it being supposed by these philosophers, that 
cogitation, reason, and understanding, are lodged 
only in the fiery matter of the universe. And 
though the generality of these Stoics acknow- 
Jedged human souls to have a certain permanency 
after death, and some of them till the next confla- 
eration,(unless perhaps they should be crushed and 
broken all to pieces, intheir passage out of the body, 
‘by the downfal of some tower, steeple, or the like 
upon them) yet did they all conclude against 
their immortality, there being nothing at all im- 
mortal with them (as shall be afterwards declared) 
save only Jupiter, or the one supreme Deity. And 
as for the punishment of the wicked souls after 
death, though some of them seem to have utterly 
exploded the same, as a mere figment of poets, 


4 These are the words of Cbrysippus, preserved by | Plutareh, 
Libro de Repugnantiis Stoicorum, p. 1052, tom. ii. oper. 


o 
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(insomuch, that Epictetus* himself denies there 
was, any Acheron, Cocytus, or Phlegethon) yet 
others granted, that as the better. souls.after death 
did mount up to the stars, their first original, so 
: the wicked wandered up aud down here in certain 
dark and miry subterraneous places, till at length 
they were quite extinct. ‘Nevertheless, they seem 
to have been all of this persuasion, that the fright- 
ening of men with punishments after death was no 
proper nor accommodate means to promote vir- 
tue, because that ought to be pursued:after for its 
own sake, or the good of honesty, as vice to be 
avoided for that evil of turpitude which is ia it, 
and not for any other external evil consequent 
thereupon. _ Wherefore Chrysippus reprehended 
Plato for subjoining to his republic such affright- 
ful stories of punishments after death: με. 4. 
φησὶν οὑκ ὀρθῶς ἀποτρέπειν τῷ ἀπὸ τῶν θεὼν ϑιοίο, Rep. 
φόβῳ, τῆς ἀδικίας, τὸν Κέφαλον" εὐδιάβλητον eo 

τ᾽ εἶναι καὶ πρὸς τοὐναντίον ἐξάγοντα πολλοὺς περισπασμοὺς 
καὶ πιθανότητας αντιπιπτούσας, τὸν περὶ τῶν ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ 
κολάσεων λόγον, ὡς οὐδὲν διαφέροντα τῆς ᾿Ακκοῦς καὶ τῆς 
᾿Αλφιτοῦς, 8 ὧν τὰ ταιδάρια τοῦ κακοσχολεῖν at γύναῖκες 
ἀνείργουσι: Chrysippus affirmeth, that Plato (an the 
person of Cephalus) does not rightly deter men 
from injustice by the fear of Divine punishment 
and vengeance after death; since this opinion (of 
torments after death) is liable to much exception, 
and the contrary is not without probabilities; so 
that it seems to be but like to women’s frighting 
of children from doing unhappy tricks, with those 
hugbears af Acco and Alphito.—But how fondly 
these Stoics doated upon that hypothesis, that all 


ν΄ Arrian, in Epictet. lib. iii. cap. xiii. p. 203. 
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avas body, may appear from hence, that they main- 
tained. even accidents and qualities themselves t6_ 
be bodies; for voice and sound, night’and day, 
evening and niorning, .summer and. winter,. nay, 
‘calends and nones, months and years, were bodiés 
with them. ‘And, not only:so, but also the quate 
ties of the mind itself, a8 virtue and vice, together 
with the motions and affections of it, as anger ard 
envy, grief and joy; according to that passage'in 
Seneca, * ““ Corporis bona sunt corpora; corpora 
ergo .sutt:et que animi, nam et hic corpus est :” 
The goods of a body are bodies; now the mind 
is a body, and therefore the. goods of the mid 
_are bodies too.—And with as “good ‘logic as this 
did they further infer, that all the actions, ‘pas- 
sions, and qualities of the mind, were not only 
bodies, but. also animals likewise: “ Aniinam 
_ constat animal esse, cum ipsa efficiat, ut simus 
animalia; ‘virtus autem nihil aliud-est quam ani- 
mus taliter se habens, ergo animal est:” It: is 
manifest, that the soul is an animal,. because it is 
that, by which we are made animals; now virtue 
and vice are nothing else but the soul so and'so 
affected or modified, and therefore these are‘ani- 
mals too.—Thus we see what fine conclusions 
these doaters upon body (though accounted gréat 
masters of logic) made; and how they were be- 
fooled tn their ratiocinations and philosophy. 

_ .Nevertheless, though these Stoics were such 
sottish Corporealists, yet were they not for all that 
Atheists; they resolving, that mind or understand= 
jpg, though always lodged in corporeal substance, 

2. Epist. cvi. p. 399. tom. ii. oper. 


* Seneca, Epist. ¢xiii. p. 422, tomi. ii. oper. 


φ 
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‘yet’ was not first of all begotten out of senseless 
‘matter, ‘so or so modified, but was an eternal un- 
made thing, and the maker of the. whole mundane 
‘system. And, therefore, as to that controversy so. 
‘much agitated amongst the ancients, whether the | 
world were made by chance, or by the necessity 
‘of material motions, or by mind, reason.and un- 
‘derstanding; they avowedly maintained, that it 
‘was neither by chance nor by material necessity, 
‘but Divina Mente, by a Divine and eternal Mind 
‘every way perfect. From which one eternal 
‘Mind they also affirmed human souls to have. been 
‘derived, and not from senseless matter; “ Pruden- 
tiam et mentem a 6115. δὰ homines pervenisse,” * 
‘that mind and wisdom descended down to men 
‘from the Deity.—And that “ Ratio nihil aliud est, 
quam in corpus humanum pars divini spiritus 
‘mersa;”> Reason is nothing else but part of the 
‘Divine spirit merged into a human body :—so that. 
these human souls were to them no. other than 
᾿ μύρια θεοῦ καὶ ἀποσπάσματα," certain. parts of God, 
‘or deécerptions and avulsions from him.—Neither 
“were the reasons, by which these Stoics would 
prove the world to have had a Divine original, at 
all contemptible, or much inferior to those which 
have been used. in these latter days; they. being 
‘such as these: first, that it is no more likel¥ this 
orderly system of the world should have been 
niade by chance, than. that Ennius’s Annals or 
-Homer’s Tliads might have resulted fronr the for- 
tuitous: projection or tumbling out of so many 


® Cictrode Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxxi. p. 3000. tom ix. oper. 
b Senec. Epist. Ixvi. p. 168. tom. ii. oper. 
¢ Arrian. in Epict. lib.i. cap. xiv. p. 123. 
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forms of letters, confounded all together; there 
being as much continued and coherent sense, and — 
as many several combinations in this real poem of 
the world, as there is in any fantastic poem 
made by men. And since we see no houses or 
cities, no books or libraries any where made by 
the fortuitous motions of matter, it is a madness 
to think, that this admirable compages of the 
whole world should first have resulted from 
thence. Again, there could not possibly be such 
an agreeing and conspiring cognation of things, 
and. such a universal harmony throughout the 
whole world, as now there is, “ nisi ea uno diving 
et continuato spiritu continerentur,” were they 
not all contained by one and the same Divine 
spirit:—which 15 the most obvious argument for 
‘the unity or oneliness of the Deity. They rea- 
soned also from the scale of nature, or the gra- 
dual perfection of things in the universe, one 
above another; that therefore there must be some- 
thing absolutely perfect, and that either the world 
itself, or something presiding over it, was a prin- 

cipio sapiens,* wise from the beginning,—or rather 
without beginning, and from eternity. For as ip 
the growth of plants and animals, “‘ Natura suo quo 

dam itinere ad ultimum pervenit,” nature by a cou- 
tinual progress, and journeying forwards, arrives 
at length to the greatest perfection, which those 
things are respectively capable of ;—and as those 
arts of picture and architecture aim at perfection ; 
‘ita in omni natura necesse est absolvi aliquid et 
perfici,” so in the nature of the whole universe 
there must needs be something absolutely perfect 


* Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xiii. p. 2973. tom. ix. oper. . 
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reached unto.—‘‘ Necesse est prestantem aliqnam 
esse naturam, qua nihil est meliys;” since there ig 
such a gradual ascent and scale of perfections in 
nature, one above another, there must needs. be 
some most excellent and perfect Being, than which 
nothing can be better—at the top of all, asthehead 
thereof. Moreover, they disputed ᾿ Socratically, 
after this manner ;* ‘“ Unde arripuit homo vitam, 
mentem et rationem:’ Whence did man snateh 
life, reason, or understanding? Or from what was 
jt kindled in bim? For is it not plain, that we 
derive the moisture and fluidity of our bodies 
from the water that is in the universe, their con- 
sistency and solidity from the earth, their heat 
and activity from the fire, and their spirituasity 
from the air? ‘Illud autem, quod vincit hec om- 
nia, rationem, mentem et consilium, &c. ubi inve- 
nimus? unde sustulimus? An cetera mundus ha- 
bebit omnia? Hoc unum quod plurimi est. non 
habebit?” Butthat which far transcendeth all these 
things, our reason,-mind and understanding, where 
did we find it? or from whence did we derive it? 
Hath the universe all those other things of ours 
in, it, and in a far greater proportion? and hath it 
nothing at all of that, which is the most excellent 
thing in us? “ Nihil quod animi, quodque rationis 
egt expers, id generare,ex se potest animantes 
compotesque rationis, mundus autem generat ani- 
mantes compotes ratjonis :” Nothing that is devoid 
of mind and reason, can generate things animant 
and rational; but the world generateth such, and 
therefore itself (or that which contains it, and pre- 
sides over it) must needs be animant and rational, 
or intellectual.— Which argumentation is further 


3.14. ibid. cap. vi. vii. viii. ix. 
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set home by suchsimilitudes as these; “Si ex oliva 
modulate cdnentes tibia nascerentur, non dabi- 
tures quin esset in oliva tibicinis qaedam scien- 
Quid si platani fidiculas ferrent numerose 
sonanites, idem scilicet censeres in platanis 1 Inesse 
musicam. Cur igitur mundus non aninans 88: 
piensque judicetur, cum ex se procreet animantes 
atque sapientes ἢ’ If from the olive-tree should be 
produced pipes ‘sounding harmoniously, or from 
the plane-tree tiddles, playing of their own accord. 
_-mubically, it would not at all be doubted, -but 
that there was some musical, either skil! or nature, 
in-those trees themnselves: why therefore should 
not the world be concluded to be both animant 
an@ wise (or to have something in it which is so) 
since it produceth such beings froin itself r—Arid 
though perhaps some may think that of:Cotta’s 
here to have been a smart and witty repartee, * 
᾿ Querit Socrates, unde animam arripuerimus, ‘sl 
nulla fuerit in mundo?. Et ego quero, unde ora- 
tionem? unde numeros? unde cantus? nisi vero 
‘loqui solem cum luna putenius, cum propius 
accesserit: aut ad harmoniam canere munduni, 
‘ut Pythagoras existimat.” Socrates demandeth, 
whence we snatched soul, life, and reason, if there 
were none in the world? and I deniand (saith he) 
whence did we snatch speech, music, and num. 
bers? Unless perhaps you.will suppose the sun 
to confabulate with the moon, when he approaches 
near her in the Syzygiz; or the world to sound 
harmonically,as Pythagoras conceited.— Yet this, 
how smart soever it may seem, was really but an 
empty flash of académic wit, without any solidity 
at all in it, as shall be manifested’ afterward. 


* Id. ibid. lib. iii. cap, xi. p. 3064, tom, ix. oper. 
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Lastly, the Stoics endeavoured to prove the ex- 
istence.of a God after this manner : “ Ut nulla pars 
corporis nostri est, que non sit minor quam nos- 
Inetipsi sumus, sic mundum universom pluris esse 
necesse est quam partem aliquam universi:” As 
there is no. part of our body, which is not inferior 
in perfection to ourselves, so must the whole uni- 
verse needs be supposed to be better and more 
perfect than any of the parts thereof.— Wherefore 
‘since it is, better to be endued with Jife and under- 
‘standing, than to be devoid thereof, and these are - 
‘pure perfections; they being in some measure in 
the parts, must. needs be much more in the whole. 
Ὁ Nullius sensn carentis pars potest esse sentiens;” 
no part of that, which is utterly dead and stupid, 
-can have life and understanding in it.—And it is 
-a.madness for.any. man to suppose “ Nihil in omni 
‘mundo melius esse quam se,” that there is nothing 
‘in the whole world better than himself, or than 
‘tnankind—which is but a part thereof. Now Cotta 
: here again exercises his Jeering academic wit after 
‘the same manner as before; ‘‘ Hoc si placet, jam 
.efficies, ut mandus optime librum legere. videatur, 
.&c... Isto modo etiam. disertus, mathematicus, 
_musicus, omni denique doctrina refertus, postremo 
:philosophus erit mundus.”. By this same. argu- 
‘ment you might as well prove, that the world is 
:also book-learned, an orator, a mathematician, a 
.Musician, and last of all a philosopher.—But nei- 
ther this objection of. his nor that former have any 
firmitude at all in them: because though an effect 
cannot be better or more ‘perfect than its cause, 
nor a part than the whole; and, therefore, what- 
soever there is of pure perfection i in any effect, it 
must needs: be more in the cause; yet as to those 


884 “PHELR ἈΒΟΌΜΕΈΝΤΟ. 
things there mentioned by Cotta (which have all a 
plain mixture of imperfection in them) as they 
could not therefore formally exist.in that which 
is absolutely perfect, so is it sufficient, that they 
are all eminently and virtually contained therein. 
' By such areumentations as these (besides that 
taken from ‘the topic of prescience and dtvina« 
tion) did the ancient Stoics endeavour to de- 
monstrate the existence of a God, or a universal 
Numen, the maker and governor of the whole 
world; and that sach a one, as was not a mere ~ 
plastic οὐ methodical and senseless, but a con- 
scious and perfectly intellectual nature. So that 
the world to them was neither a mere heap and 
congeries of dead and stupid matter fortuitously 
compacted together; nor yet a huge plant or ve- 
getable, that is, endued with a spermatic princt- 
ple only; but an animal informed and enlivened 
by an intellectual soul. And though, being Cor- 
 porealists, they sometimes called the whole world 
itself or mundane animal, God; and sometimes 
the fiery principle in it, as intellectual, and ‘the 
hegemonic of the mundane soul; yet was the God 
of the Stoics properly, not the very matter itself, 
but that great soul, mind and understanding, or 
in Seneca’s language, that ratio incorporalis, that 
rules the matter of the whole world. Which 
stoical God was also called as well Tayafey as 
Nove, good as mind—as that which is a most 
moral, benign, and beneficent being; according 
to that excellent Cleanthean description of hit, 
‘in Clemens Alexandrinus.» 

τἀγαϑὸν ἐρωτᾷς μὲ liv ἐσττ' ἄκουε δὲ, 

Τεταγμέγον, δίκαιον, ὅσιον, εὐσεβὲς, Α 

Κρατοῦν ἑαυτοῦ, χρήσιμον, καλὸν, δέον, &c. 
* In Protreptico, cap. vi. p. 61. and Stromat. lib. ν. p. 715.: 
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But this maker and governor of the whole world 
was most commonly named by the Stoics Zeus 
and Zen, or Jupiter; some of them concluding, 
‘that therefore there was but one Zeus or indepen- 
| dent’ Deity, because the whole world was but 
one animal governed by one soul; and others of 
them endeavouring, on the contrary, to prove the 
unity and singularity of the world from the oneli- 
ness of this Zeus, or the supreme Deity, sup- 
posed and taken for granted, and because there 
is but one fate and‘ providence. Which latter 
consequence Plutarch would by no means allow 
of, he writing thus concerning it, where he pleads- 
for a plurality of worlds ; καὶ μὴν raye Ὁ, det. or. 
ἄλλα τῶν Στωϊκῶν τίς ἂν φοβηθείη, πυνθανομέ- P- 42 

νων πῶς Εἱμαρμένη μία μένει καὶ Ἡρόνοιαν καὶ .οοὐπολλοὶ 
Δίες καὶ Ζῆνες ἔσονται, πλειόνων ὄντων κόσμων; τίς γὰρ 
ἀνάγκη πολλοὺς εἶναι Δίας, ἂν πλείονες dat κόσμοι, καὶ py 
cal’ ἕκαστον ἄρχοντα πρῶτον καὶ ἡγεμόνα τοῦ ὅλου ϑεὸν, 
οἷος ὁ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν κύριος ἁπάντων καὶ πατὴρ ἐπονομαζόμε- 
νος, ὅς, Neither is it at all considerable, what the 
‘Stoics -here object against a plurality of worlds, 
they demanding, how there could be but one Fate, 
and one Providence, and one Jove, (or indepen- 
dent Deity) were there many worlds? For what 
‘necessity is there, that there must be more Zens 
‘of Joves than one, if there were more worlds:? 
‘and why might not that one and the same God 
of this universe, calted by as the Lord and Father 
of all, be the first prince, and highest governor 
in all those worlds? -Or what hinders, but that a 
multitude of worlds might be all subject to the 
fate and providence of one Jupiter, or sapreme 
Ged, himself inspecting and.ordering them every 
one; and imparting principles and spermatic 
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reasons to. them, ‘according to which all things in 
them might be governed and disposed : ?. For can 
| many distinct persons in an army or chorus.be 
reduced into one body or polity? and could not 
ten or fifty, or a hundred. worlds in: the-.uni- | 
verse, be all governed by.one reason, and be.or- 
dered together in reference to one principle r—Jn 
which. place these two things are plainly cop- 
tained ; ‘first, that the Stoics unquestionably .as- 
serted one supreme ‘Deity, or universal. monarch 
over the whole world; and, secondly, that Plu- 
tarch was so far from giving any entertainment 
to the contrary opinion, that he concluded, though 
there were ‘ten or fifty, or a hundred worlds, yet 
they. were all subject to one supreme, solitary, 
‘and independent Deity. 

But, however, though these Stoics thus. un- 
questionably asserted one sole. independent and 
universal Numen, the monarch over the whole 
-world ; yet did they, notwithstanding, together 
with the other Pagans, acknowledge a plurality 
of' gods ; they concluding πάντα μεστὰ εἶναι θεῶν͵ καὶ 
δαιμόνων, that all things were full of gods and .de- 
mons.—And so far were they from falling short of 
the other Pagans, as to this. Polytheism or multi- 
plicity of gods, that they seem rather to have. gur- 
passed and outstripped them therein. Plutaréh' 
‘making mention of their τοσοῦτον πλῆθος. θεών,: their 
so great multitude of gods;—and affirming. them, 
᾿ἐμπεπληκέναι τῷ λόγῳ θεών τὸν οὐρανὸν, τὴν γῆν, τὸν ἀέρα, 
τὴν θάλατταν, to have filled the whole heaven, earth, 
air, and sea with gods.— Nevertheless, they plain- 
‘ly declare, that all this their-multiplicity of. gods 
: (one only excepted) was. generated or created. in 


* De Repugnant, Stoicor. p. 1075. tom. ii, oper. 
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tine by that one, called Zeus or Jupiter, who 
was not only the spermatic reason, but also the 
Soul and miod of the whole universe; and: who 
from himself produced the world, and those gods, 
out of non-existence into being. And, not only so, 
but that also in the successive conflagrations they 
are all again resolved and swallowed up into that 
oie. Thas Plutarch, in his defect of . 
oracles, writing of the mortality of de- 
MONS, τοὺς Στωϊκοὺς γινώσκομεν, od μόνον κατὰ δαιμόνων ἣν 
λέγω δόξαν ἔχοντας, ἀλλὰ καὶ θεῶν, ὄντων τοσοῦτον τὸ πλῆ- 
Foc" ἑνὶ χρωμένους ἀϊδίῳ καὶ ἀφθάρτῳ, τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους καὶ 
γεγονέναι Kat φθαρήσεσθαι νομίζοντας: We know the 
Stoics to maintain this opinion, not only con- 
cerning -denions, but also the gods themselves, 
that they are mortal. For though they own such 
a multitude of gods, yet do they acknowledge 
_ only-one of them eternal and incorruptible; δὲ 
firming concerning all the rest, that as they were 
made in time, so they shall be again corrupted 
and destroyed.—Plutarch himself there defends 
the-mortality of demons, but this only as to their 
corporeal part, that they die to their . present 
bodies, and transmigrate into others, their souls 
in the mean time remaining immortal and incor- 
ruptible; but the.Stoics maintained the same as 
well concerning gods as demons; and that in such 
a manner, as that their very souls, lives, and per- 
sonalities, should be. utterly extinguished and 
destroyed. To the same purpose Plutarch again 
writeth, in his book of. Common Notions against 
the Stoics, Χρύσιππος καὶ. Κλεάνθης ἐμπεπλη- ν τοὺς Ε 
κότες (ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν) τῷ λόγῳ ϑεών, τὸν οὐρανὸν, 
τὴν γῆν, τὸν afoa, tiv ϑάλατταν, obdéva τῶν τοσούτων ἄφϑαρ- 
τον, οὐδὲ ἀΐδιον ἀπολελοίπασι, πλὴν πόνον τοῦ Διός" εἰς ὃν 
VOL. II. Ζ 
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πάντας: καταναλίσκουσι τοὺς ἄλλους, Kc. ταῦτα δὲ οὐχ ὡς ἄλ- 
λα πολλὰ τῶν ἀτόπων συλλογιζόμεναἔχει τὰς ὑποϑέσεις αὑτών, 
καὶ τοῖς δόγμασιν ἕπεται, ἀλλὰ αὐτοὶ μέγα βοῶντες ἐν τοῖς. rept 
ϑεῶν, καὶ προνοίας, εἱμαρμένης τε καὶ φύσεως γράμμασι, διαῤ- 
phony λέγουσι, τοὺς ϑεοὺς ἅπαντας. εἶναι γεγονότας καὶ φθαρη: 
σομένους ὑπὸ πυρὸς, τηκτοὺς κατὰ αὐτοὺς, ὥσπερ κηρίνους ἢ 
καττερίνους ὄντας". Chrysippus and Cleanthes, having 
filled. the whole heaven; earth, air and sea with 
gods, leave not one of these their so many gods 
incorruptible nor eternal, save: Jupiter only, into 
whom they consume all the rest; thereby making 
him to be a helluo.and devourer of gods; which 
is-as bad as if they should affirm him to be. cor- 
ruptible, it arguing as much imperfection for one 
to-be nourished and. preserved by the consump: 
tron of other things into him, as for himself to die. 
Now this 18. not only gathered by way of conse- 
quence: from -the other principles of .the Stotfes, 
but it is a thing, which they expressly. assert, and 
with a loud voice proclaim in all their writings 
concerning the gods, providence, fate and nature ; 
that: all the gods. were generated, (or made in 
trme) and that they shall be all destroyed by fire; 
they supposing them to be meltable, as if. they 
were waxen or leaden things.—This indeed is. es- 
sential to: the stoical doctrine, and from their 
principles inseparable and unavoidable; foras- 
much as they held all to be body, and that:in the 
successive conflagrations all corporeal systema 
and compages shall be dissolved by fire; so. that. 
no other deity can then possibly remain safe and 
untouched, save Jupiter alone,.the fiery.principle 
of the universe, animated or intellectual. Here 
therefore there is a considerable difference to be 
observed betwixt these Stoics and other Pagan 
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Theiats ; that whereas the. others. for the - most 
part acknowledged their. gods to have been made 
in time by:.one supreme universal Numen, but 
yet nevertheless to be immortal, and to contmue 
to eternity; the stoical Pagans maintained, - that 
all their other gods; save Jupiter alone, were 
not only γεγονότες, but also φθαρησόμενοι, such as 
should. be as well corrupted as' they were gene- 
rated,.and ‘this so also, as-that their very per- 
sonalities should be utterly abolished: and an- 
nihilated; .all the stoical gods in the conflagra- 
tion being as it were melted. and confounded into 
one. 

Wherefore during the ‘intervals: of the succes- 
sive conflagrations, the Stoics-all agreed, that 
there is no-more than one God. (Zeus or Jupiter) 
left alone, (there being then indeed nothing else 
besides himself) who afterwards preduceth the 
whole mundane system, together with all- the 
‘gods, out.of himself again. Chrysippus in Plo- 
tarch affirmeth, ἐοικέναι τῷ μὲν ἀνθρώπῳ τὸν Ῥ, 107γ. 
Δία. καὶ τὰν κόσμον, τῇ δὲ ψυχῇ τὴν Πρόνοιαν, [De Repogn 
ὅταν οὖν ἐκπύρωσις γένηται μόνον ἄφθαρτον ὄντα Stuicor) 
σὺν Ala τῶν θεῶν» ἀναχωρεῖν ἐπὶ τὴν πρόνοιαν, εἶτα ὁμοῦ.» γε- 
νομένους,. ἐπὶ μιᾶς τῆς τοῦ αἰϑέρος οὐσίας διατελεῖν ἀμφοτέ-᾽ 
φους, that as Jupiter-and:the world. may be re- 
sembled to a man, so may: providence be to the 
soul ;. when therefore there shall be a conflagra- 
tion, Jupiter of ‘all the gods. being alone mcor- 
ruptible and then remaining, will-retire and with- 
draw. himself into providence; and .so both te- 
gether remain. in that .game ethereal substance.— 
Where notwithstanding Jupiter and Providence 
are really but one and the-same thing. And Sene-— 
ca writeth thus concerning the life of a wise man 
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ἘΝ περί. 10 solitude: <6 Qualis futura est vita sa- 
ix. Pox tom. pientis, si sine ainicis relinquatur, in cus- 
ΝΕ todiam conjectus, aut in desertum littas 
ejectus? Qualis est Jovis; cum resoluto mundo, 
et DIIS IN UNUM CONFUSIS, paulisper cessante na- 
tura, acquiescit sibi, cogitationibus suis traditus :” 
If you ask, What, would be the life of a wise man 
either in a prison or desert? I answer, the same 
with that of Jupiter, when the world beitig re- 
solved, and the Govs all conFoUNDED into ong, 
and the course of ‘nature ceasing, he resteth in 
himself, conversing with his own cogitations.— 
Arrianus’s Epictetus, likewise, speaking of the 
same thing, ironically introduces Jupiter, be- 
moaning himself in the conflagration, as now left 
Are-L iio. - Quite ‘alone, after this manner ; Τάλας ἐγῷ, 
xiii. [p. 291.) οὔτε τὴν Ἥραν ἔχω, οὔτε τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν, οὔτε τὸν 
᾿Απόλλωνα, οὔτε ὅλως ἢ ἀδελφὸν, ἢ υἱὸν, ἢ ovyyevn’ Alas! 
Iam now left all alone; I have neither Juno, nor 
Minerva, nor Apollo with me; neither brother 
nor son, .nor nephew, nor kmsman (neither God 
nor goddess) to keep me company.—He adding 
also, according to the sense of the Stoics, that in 
-all these successive conflagrations, ὁ Ζεὺς αὐτὸς 
ἑαυτῷ σύνεστι, καὶ ἡσυχάζει ἐφ᾿ ἑαυτοῦ, καὶ ἐννοεῖ τὴν διοίκη- 
σιν ἑαυτοῦ, οἵᾳ ἐστὶ, καὶ ἐν ἐπινοίαις -γίνεται πρεπούσαις 
ἑαυτῷ, Jupiter, being left alone, converseth only 
with himself, and resteth in himself, considering 
18 own government, and being entertained with 
~ thoughts. becoming himself.—And thus have we 
made it unquestionably evident, that the Stoics ac- 
knowledged only one independent.and self-existent 
Deity, one universal Numen, which was not only 
the creator of all the other gods, but also, in cer- 
tain alternate vicissitudes of time, the decreator of 
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them; he then swallowing them up, and devour- 
ing them all into himself, as he had before pro- 
duced them together with the world out of bim- 
self. 

It is granted, that these Stoics as well as the 
other Pagans did religiously worship more gods 
than one, that'is, more understanding beings su- 
perior to men. For it was Epictetus’s* own ex- 
hortation, εὔχου θεοῖς, Pray to the gods.—And the 
same philosopher’ thus describeth the d isposition 
ofa person rightly affected ; θέλω εἰδέναι τί μοι καθῆ- 
κον πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς, 1 would willingly know, what 
-is my duty, first to the gods, and then to my pa- 
rents, and other relations.—And they are M. An- 
_ toninus’s precepts,” Aidou θεοὺς, ‘revere the gods, 
and* ἐν ἅπασι θεοὺς ἐπικαλοῦ, in every thing implore 
the aid and assistance of the gods.—And accord- 
ingly in that close of his first book,* himself does 
thankfally ascribe many particular-benefits to the 
gods in common; παρὰ τῶν θεῶν τὸ ἀγαθοὺς πάπ- 
πους, &c. I owe to the gods, that I had good _pro- 
genitors and parents, &c.—Where, amongst the 
rest, he reckons up this for-one, that he never was | 
any great proficient, either in poetry or rheto- 
ric; because these would probably (had he suc- 
ceeded in his pursuit of them) have hindered him 
froui the attainment of far better things. And 
after all his enumeration, he concludeth thus: 
πάντα γὰρ ταῦτα Dewy βοηθῶν καὶ τύχης δεῖται, for all 
these things need the assistance of the gods and 
fortane, viz. because they are not in our own 
power. | | 

* Apud Arrian, lib. i Dissert. i. p. 84. 4 Lib. vi. §. 23. p. 183. 


b Ibid. lib. iii, cap. xvii. p, 222. ¢ Lib. i. §. 17. p. 30. 
¢ Lib, vi. §. XL p. 190. ΝΕ 
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Neither can it be denied, but that they did oftets 
derogate from the honour of the supretie (οὐ, by 
attributing ‘such’ things [6 the’gods ἴῃ common, 
(as the donors’ of them,) which plainly: belong 
to the supreme God only. As when Epictetus 
πνοαῖς, Makes reason in men to be-a gift of the 
[apd Arrian. pods; ἡμῖν ody λόγος ἐπὶ ἀτυχίᾳ καὶ κρκοδαιμονίᾳ 
P 329]. MSora: ὑπὸ τῶν ϑεῶν τ᾽ 15: reason therefore 
given us by the gods merely to make us miserable 
and : unhappy ?-—And when he: again ‘imputes 
virtue-to theni; hast thou overcome thy lust, thine 
“Liv. ij, Wtemperance,: thine anger? πόσῳ μείζων 
[». 388] algfa ϑυσίας, ἢ ὑπατεία “ἢ ὑπαρχία, :ravra ἐκ σοῦ 
αὐτοῦ Ὑίνετγαι καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν ϑεῶν; how much ‘greater 
cause then hast:thou of offering sacrifice, than.if ἢ 
thou hadst got-a consulship or pretorshig ?.for 
those things come only from thyself and from the 
gods.—T hough the reason of. these speeches of 
theirs seems to have been no other than this, be- 
cause. they took it for granted,: that those under- 
standing beiags, superior to men, called by them 
gods, were.all of them the tastruments and mi- 
nisters. of the supreme God in the government of 
the world ; and had therefore some kind of stroke 
or-iafluence, more or less, upon all the conceri- 
ments of mankind. Whence it came to pass also, 
that they often used those words God and gods 
promiscuously and indifferently: as one and the 
same celebrated speech of Socrates is-sometimes 
expressed singularly, εἰ ταύτῃ τῷ Sep φίλον, if God 
witl have it.so, let it be so, (Arr. Epict. 1-7. c. xxix. 
l.iv. c. iv.) and sometimes again plurally, a ταύτῃ 
φίλον τοῖς θεοῖς, If the gods will have it so. ΝΣ 

‘Wherefore, notwithstanding the many gods of 
those Stoics, they worshipped for all that one Su- 
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preme, that is, one universal Numen, that con- 
tains and .comprehends the whole world, who was 
, Vartously described by them, sometimes as the 
nature and reason of the whale worlds ato. nix. 
ἡ τῶν ὅλων φύσις. πρεσβντάτη ϑεῶν, the nature [δ 1. p-262.] 
of the whole, the oldest. of all the gods—and ἡ τὰ 
ὅλα διοικοῦσα géatc,that. nature which goverus all 
things—6 τὴν τῶν. ὅλων οὐσίαν διοικῶν «“λόγας, Ant. 1. vii). " 
that reason which governs the sub- $18 [P2151 
stance - of all—é διὰ τῆς οὐσίας. διήκων' Ant. I. vi. §.1. 
λύγος, καὶ διὰ παντὸς τοῦ αἰῶνος κατὰ περιόδους 70. 
τεταγμένας οἰκονομῶν τὸ πᾶν, that reason which passes 
through the substance of the universe, and through 
all eternity orders and dispenses all according 
to appointed periods. —Sometimes is he called 
ἡ τῶν ὅλων. αἰτία, the cause of all things— Ant. l. v. 
sometimes τὸ τοῦ κόσμου ἡγεμονικὸν, the he- 
δοιμοηὶς and ruling principle . of the 
whole world—and ὁ ἡγεμὼν τοῦ κόσμον, the prince 
of the world.—Again, ὁ διοικῶν «τὰ ὅλα, ant-t. vii. 6. 
the governor of the whole—as in this 4. Ae 75. 
οἵ Epictetus; ὁ καλὸς καὶ ἀγαθὸς τὴν αὐτοῦ “be. xt 
γνώμην ὑποτέ ταχε τῷ ) διοικοῦντι τὰ ὅλα, καϑάπερ. [apud yar 
οἱ ἀγαδοὶ πολῖται. νόμῳ τῆς πόλεως : a - good am Ps 181 
man submits his mind to the Governor of the 
whole uniyerse, as good citizens do theirs to the 
law of the city—Also-o διατάσσων, the orderer οἵ. 
all—in. this. other religious passage of the. same 
philosophers, τὸ παιδεύεσϑδαι, τουτέστι : ἡ MAI en 119. 
ϑάνειγ ἕκαστα οὕτω ϑέλειν ὡς γίνεται' πῶς δὲ Cant... 
γίνεται; > ᾧς διέταξεν αὐτὰ ὃ διατάσσων ; to be. instruct- 
ed is to. will things to be as they are. made: ‘and 
how.are they made? as that great Disposer of 
all hath appojinted.—Again, the supreme God is 
sometimes called by them τὸ περιέχον τὰ ὅλα νοερὸν, 
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that imtellectual principle, which contains. the 
whole, as in, this instruction of M.. Antoninus ; 
L viii, §. 45. μὴ μόνον συμπνεῖν τῷ περιέχοντι ἀέρι, ἀλλὰ gal 
ene  supdoovely τῷ περιέχοντι πάντα νοερῷ, that, as 
' our bodies breathe the common air, 50. 
should our souls suck and draw in vital breath from 
that great Mind, that comprehends the universe, 
becoming as.it were one spirit with the same.—He 
Anton. p.t25. 18 also called by them ὁ τοῦ ὅλου νοῦς nat. 
p tek §. 80. διάνοια, the mind and understanding of 
the whole world, μία πάντων πηγὴ νοερὰ, 
one intellectual fountain of all things ; and, lastly, 
. to name no more, θεὸς εἷς διὰ πάντων, καὶ 
οὐσία μία, καὶ νόμος εἷς, one God through all, 
one substance, and one law.— Which supreme God 
Anton. 1. vii, WAS commionly called also by the Stoics, 
δ: μ bet together with the generality of the other 
Pagans, ὁ Θεὸς, or ‘God—emphatically, 

and in way of eminency, as in this of Epictetus,* 
μηδὲν ἄλλο Se, 7 ἃ ὃ Θεὸς ϑέλει, καὶ τίς σε κωλύσει: 
will nothing but what God willeth, and then who 
can be able to binder thee ?—And, again, θέλησον 
καλὸς φανῆναι τῷ Jew, ἐπιϑύμησον καϑαρὸς μετὰ 


Ant. p. 257. 


L. ii. ο. xviii. 
[ρ. 225. kavapou σεαντοῦ yevéotar: καὶ μετὰ τοῦ ϑεοῦ, 


affect to seem fair to God, desire to be pure with 
thy pure self, and with God.—Also where? he 
speaks of the regular course of things in nature, 
τεταγμένως, καθάπερ ἐκ προστάγματος Θεοῦ, ὅταν ἐκεῖνος 
εἴπῃ τοῖς φυτοῖς ἀνθεῖν ἀνθεῖ, ὅταν εἴπῃ βλαστάνειν βλαστάνει" 
that it proceedeth orderly, every thing as it were 
obeying the command of God: when he bids the 
plants to blossom, they blossom; and when tao 


ν΄ Apud Arrian. lib. ii. cap. xxvii. p. 221. 
> Apud Arrian. lib. i. cap, xiv. p. 122, 123. 
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bring forth fruit, they bring forth fruit—To 
which innumerable other instances might be 
added. And Zeus or Jupiter. was the gin. ρ. 951. 
proper name of this supreme God. et 
amongst the Stoics also; whence the go- = 
vernment of the whole world is called by them Διὸς: 
‘ διοέκησις, the government or economy οὗ Jupiter.— 
Lastly, this supreme God. is. sometimes distin- 
guished by them from the other gods, expressly 
and by. name; as in this οἵ. Epictetus, byO iy exit 
δ᾽ ἔχω τίνι ὑποσετάχθαι, τίνι πείϑεσσαι, τῷ Seq καὶ [p. 426.] 
τοῖς μετ΄ ἐκεῖνον, 1 have,-whom J ought to be subject 
to, whom to obey, God and those, who are next 
after him—that is, the supreme aud inferior gods. 
So, likewise, when he exhorteth not to desire 
things out of our own power: ἀλλὰ τῷ Ad χάρισαι 
αὐτὰ, καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ϑεοῖς, ἐκείνοις παράδος, ἐκεῖνοι κυβερ- 
νάτωσαν" Let. Jupiter alone with these, ;: , . 
things, and the other gods, deliver them Τρ. 221.] 
up: to be ordered and governed by them.—And 
so again, where he personates one, that places his 
happiness in those things without him: κάθημαι 
καὶ στένω, καὶ ὃν δύναμαι λοιδορῶ, τὸν Ala καὶ τοὺς Stove 
ἄλλους :- 1 then shall. 811 lamenting, and speaking 
evil of every one, even Jupiter. himself and the 
other gods. 

- And it must in reason’ be supposed, that this 
Jupiter, or univérsal. Numen of the world, was 
honoured by these Stoics far above all their other 
particular gods; he-being acknowledged by them | 
to have been the maker or creator of them as well 
as the whole world, and the only eternal and im- 
mortal God: all those other gods, as hath been 
already declared, being as well corruptible, mor- 
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tal, and annihilable, as they were generated or 
 pen.p.13, Created. For though Cicero's Luciliag 
p.225. Lamb, Balbus, where-he pretends-to-represent 
tm7099. 4 tom. the doetrine of the Stoics, attribute the 
x-oper.] ” very first original-of. the world to a ply- 
rality of gods, iii these: words : “ Dico igitur-pr¢- 
videntia deorum mundum et omnes mundi par- 
tes, et initio constitutas esse, et omni tempore 
administrari;”: yet unquestionably Cicero forgat 
himself herein, and rather spake the language Θὲ 
some other Pagans, who, together with the gene- 
ration of the world; held indeed ‘a plurality: of 
eternal (though: not independent) deities,- thar of © 
the Stoics, who-.asserted ope only eternal God ; 
and supposed, in the rejterated conflagratioang, all 
the gods.to be melted. and confounded inte-one ; 
so that Jupiter being then left alone, must needs 
make up the world agajn; as also. all-those. other 
gods out of himself. .And thus does Zeno ip 
Laertius* deseribe the Cosmopeceia, τὸν θεὸν κατ' 
ἀρχάς, xa0: αὐτὸν ὄντα, that-God at first being alone 
by himself, converted the fiery substance of. the 
world by degrees into water, that is, mto. a crag- 
ser chaos; out of which water, himself after- 
wards, as the spermatic reason of the world, 
formed the elements and whole mundane system, 
And Cicero himself elsewhere, in his De Legibus,> 
attributes the first original of mankind cautiously, 
not io the gods in common, but to the supremp 
God only ; “ Hoc anital providum, &c.. quem vr 
camus hominem, preclara: quadam conditione ge- 
neralum ‘esse, ,2- SUMMO DEO; ? “and . this, rather 


5 Lib. vii. segm. 136. p. 450. . 
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according to tlie sense of the Stoics, than of the 
Platonists, whose -inferjor penerated gods also 
(being first made} were supposed to have had a 
stroke in the fabrefaction of mankind, and other 
azimals.. Thus. Epictetus plainly ascribes the 
making of the whole world to God, οὐ the one 
supreme Deity, where he mentions the Galileans, . 
that is, the.:Christians, their contampt of death, 
thongh. imputing it-only to custom ia them, and, 
not 10 right: knowledge} (as ΜῈ, Antonibus lke- 
wise ascribes the sanie (ὁ yo παράταξος, γ, 55.6 τε 
mere obstinacy of mind) ὑπὸ Μαφῶις' pty AO) 
δύναταί. tig οὕτω διάτεθῆναι, καὶ ὑπὸ ἔθονο:οἱ Γαλελαῖοι, éwd 
| λόγου δὲ καὶ ἀποδείξεως οὐδεὶς Suvdtaz μαθεῖν, ὅτε ὁ Θεὸς 
᾿πάὐτα πεποίηκε τὰ ἐν. Tw κόσμῳ, καὶ αὐτὸν TOY κάσμον. 
Can some beso affected out of madness, 1, ὁ. vik 
and the Galileans out of custom? and [Ρ- 300. 
can none attain thereunto: by reason and true 
knowledge, namely, because God made‘all thiags 
in ‘the ‘world, .and the whole world itself perfect 
and uahinderable; but ‘the parts thereof for the 
use. οὗ the whole, so that the parts ought there- 
fore to yield and give place to the whole... Thus 
does he again elsewhere demand, τὸν ἥλιον τίς πε- 
τοίηκε, καρποὺς δὲ τίς, δρ.- Who made the sun? Who 
the fruits of the earth? Who ‘the seasons of the 
year? Who the agreeable fitness; .of ‘things? 
Wherefore thou having received all from another, 
even thy very ‘self, dost thou murmur and com- 
plain against the donor of them, if' he take away 
awy -ohe-thing from thee? ‘Did ‘he not bring thee 
into the world?. shew thee thelight? bestaw sense 
ahd: reason upon theer—Now the sun was the 
chief ofthe inferior Stoical gods, and therefore he 
being ‘made by ianother, all the rest of their gods 
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niust needs be so too. And thus is it plainty ex- ὁ 
L.i. οἱ iii. [p. pressed i in this following citation: εἴ τις 
ἣν μνῶν im τῷ p δόγματι" τούτῳ: συμπαθῆσαι: κατ ᾽ ἀξίαν δύναιτο, 
Ρ.134.} ὅτι γεγόναμεν ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ πάντες προηγουμένως 
καὶ ὁ Θεὸς πατήρ tort τῶν τ᾽ ἀνθρώπων καὶ τῶν θεών, οὐδὲν ᾿ 
ἀγενὲς, οὐδὲ ταπεινὸν ἐνθυμηθήσεται περὶ ἑαυτοῦ If any 

one could be thoroughly sensible of this, that we 
are all made by God, and that as principal parts 
of the world, and that God is the father both of 
men and gods, he would never think meanly of | 
himself, knowing that he is the son of Jupiter 
also.—Where Θεὸς is plainly. put for. the supreme 
God, and Θεοὶ for the inferior gods only. Again, 
he thus attributes the making of man and govern-_ 
ment of the whole world to God, or J upiter only. 
L. fil. c. xxiv. Ὁ Θεὸς πάντας ᾿ἀνθρώπους ἐπὶ τὸ εὐδαιμονεῖν 

[ν. 328} . ἐποίησε, ὅζο. τὴν δὲ οὐσίαν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ καὶ τοῦ 
κακοῦ, ὥσπερ ἄξιον τὸν κηδόμενον ἡμών, καὶ πατρικὼς 
προϊστάμενὸν ἐν τοῖς ἰδίοις. God made also men to 
this end, that they might be happy, and as be- 
eame him, who had a fatherly care of us, he placed 
our good and evil in those things, which are in 
L. Sii.o. xxiv. our own power. And τῷ ὄντι κακῶς διοι- 
[p. 331. κεῖται τὰ ὅλα, εἰ μὴ ἐπιμελεῖται ὁ Ζεὺς τών 
ἑαυτοῦ πολιτῶν, ἵν wow ὅμοιοι αὐτῷ εὐδαίμονες, things 
would not. be well governed, if Jupiter took no 
care of his own citizens, that they also might be 
happy like himself. — 

And that. these. Stoics did indeed religiously 
worsh?p and honour the supreme God above all 
their. other gods, may. appear from sundry in- 
stances. As first, from their acknowledging him 
to be the sovereign legislator, and professing sub- 
jection and obedience to his laws, accounting 
this to be their greatest liberty. Thus Epictetus, 
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tle ἐμὲ οὐδεὶς ἐξουσίαν ἔχει, ἠλευϑέρωμαι ὑπὸ 
τοῦ Θεοῦ, ἔγνωκα αὐτοῦ τὰς ἐντολὰς, οὐκέτι 
οὐδεὶς δουλαγωγῆσαί με δύναται No man hath power 
‘over me, I am made free by, God, (by becoming 
his subject) I know his commandments, and no 
man can bring me under bondage to himself.— 
And again, ταῦτα emirndcbwy ϑέλω. εὑρεθῆναι, Lilt. o v 
ἵν᾽ εἰπεῖν δύναμαι τῷ Θεῷ, μήτι παρέβην σοῦ τὰς - 
ἐντολὰς, &c. - These things would I be found em- 
ploying myself about, that 1 may be able to say 
to God, Have I transgressed any of thy com- 
tmandments? Have I used my faculties and anti- 
cipations (or common notions) otherwise than 
thou req uirest ? 

᾿ς Again, from their acknowledging him to. be 
the supreme governor of the whole world, and 
the orderer of all things in it by his fate and pro- 
vidence, and their professing to submit their wills 
to his will in every thing; Epictetus somewhere" 
thus bespeaks the supreme God : μήτι ἐμεμψάμην σοῦ 
τὴν διοίκησιν ; ἐνόσησα ὅτι ἠσέλησαςι, καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ 
ἑκών. πένης ἐγενόμην σοῦ ϑέλοντος ἀλλὰ χαίρων᾽ οὐκ ἦρξα, ὅτι 
σὺ οὐκ ἠθέλησας, οὐδέποτ᾽ ἐπιϑύμησα ἀρχῆς" μήτι μὲ τούτον 
ἕνεκα στυγνότερον εἶδες ; μὴ οὐ προσῆλθόν. σοι φαιδρῷ τῷ 
προσώπῳ, ἕτοιμος εἴτι ἐπιτάσσεις, εἴτι σημαίνεις; νῦν με 
ϑέλεις ἀπελθεῖν ἐκ τῆς πανηγύρεως ; wey’ χάριν σοι ἔχω 
πᾶσαν, ὅτι ἠξίωσάς με συμπανηγυρίσαι σοι, καὶ ἰδεῖν ἔργα τὰ σὰ, 
καὶ τῇ διοικήσει σοῦ συμπαρακολονθῆσαι᾽ ταῦτά με ἐνθυμούμενον, 
ταῦτα γράφοντα, ταῦτα ἀναγινώσκοντα καταλάβοι ἂν ϑάνατος" 
Did I ever complain of thy government? I was 
sick when thou wouldest have me to be, and so 
are others, but I was so willingly. I was poor 
also at thy appointment, but rejoicing; I never 
bore any magistracy, or had any dignity, because 


L. iv. 6. vil. 


* Apud Arrian. lib. iit. cap. v. Ὁ, 274, 
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thou wouldest not have me, and. I never desired 
it. Didst:theu ever see ne the more dejected or 

‘melancholy for this? Have I appeared before thee 
' at any time with -a-discontented countenance? 
Was I ‘not always prepared. and ready for what- 
soeever thou requirest? Wilt thou now have me to 
depart out of this festival solemnity? J am ready 
to go; and.I render thee all.thanks for that thou 
hast-honoured me so far as to tet me keep the fedst_ 
with thee, and behold thy works, and observe thy 
economy: of the: world. Let death ‘seize upon 
mie no. otherwise employed, than thus thinking 
and-writing of such things.—He likewise exhorts 
ιν ἢ, ον, Others :after this manner: τύλμησον ' ave- 
[p.217.] βλέψας πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν εἰπεέν, ὅτι χρῶ μοι λοιπὸν 
εἰς ὃ ἂν ϑέλῃς, ὁμογνωμονῶ σοι, -Ἶσος slut? οὐδὲν παραιτοῦμαι 
τῶν σαι δοκούντων, ὅπου ϑέλεις ἄγε, ἣν Ane ἐσθῆτα περίϑες, 
ἄρχειν. pe έλεις, ἰδιωτεύειν, μένειν, φεύγειν, πένεσζαι, wov- 
τεῖν Σ ἐγώ σοι ὑπὲρ ἁπάντων τούτων πρὸς τοὺς ἀνθρώπους 
ἀπρλογήσομοι, δείξω τὴν ἑκάστου-φύσιν οἷα ἐστίν Dare to 
lift up-thine eyes to God and say, Use me here- 
after to whatsoever-thou pleaseth. I agree, and 
am of.the same mind with thee, indifferent to ali 
things. _I refuse nothing that shall seem good to 
thee. Lead me whither thou -pleasest: Let ime 
act what part thou wilt, either of a public or pri- 
vate person, of a rich man or a beggar. I will 
apologise -for thee as to all these things before 
men. And I will also shew the nature of every 
one of them. 

..-The same is likewise manifest from their pre- . 
tensions ‘to look to God; and refér all‘to him; 
expecting aid and assistance from him, and placing 
their confidence in him.. Thus also Epictetus, 
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Κοόγχὼ μὲν ἔχω ταύτην ἐπιβρλὴν; ἀποτελέσαι. ὑ ὑμᾶς 1, ἢ. 6. xix. 
ἐλευθέρφυς, εὐδαιμονοῦντας, εἰς τὸν ϑεὸν ἀφορῶν- {p. 331. ΙΝ 
rac, ἐν παντὶ μικρῷ καὶ μεγάλῳ, . My design is this, to 
render you free and undisturbed, always looking 
at God, as well in every amall as greater matter.— 
Again the same Stoic. concludes, οὐκ ἔστεν 1, i, ς, xvi. 
ἄλλως ἐκβαλεῖν λύπην, φύβον, ἐπιϑυμίαν, ὅτο.. [P- 218] . 
εἰ μὴ πρὸς μόνον Tov. ϑεὸν ἀποβλέπαντα, ἐκείνῳ μόνῳ προσ- 
κπεπογνότα, τοῖς ἐκείνου προστάγμασι καϑωσιωμένον. A 
pan will. never be able - otherwise to expel grief, 
ear, desire,-envy, &c. than by looking to God 
alone, and being devoted to him, and the observ- 
ance of his commandments.— And he affirmeth of 
Hercules, that: this great piece of piety was 80. 
long since observed. by. him, τὸν Δία αὐτοῦ L.iii.o. xxie. 
πατέρα. ἐκάλει, καὶ πρὸς ἐκεῖνον ἀφορῶν ἔπραττεν. [». 330} 
ἃ ἔπραττε that as he. called Jupiter,.or the su- 
preme God, his father, so did he whatsoever he 
did, ‘looking at him.—Thus M. Antoninus speak- 
eth of.a double relation that we all have’; ove 
ἀγρὸς τοὺς σνμββιοῦντᾳς, to those that live with us;— 
and another, πρὸς: τὴν θείαν αἰτίαν ap ἧς συμ-- yn §. 43. 
Paiva πᾶσιν πάντα, to that Divine cause, [ee. 27. . 
from which. all things happen ἴο 8}.-τ-- - ο΄... 
As likewise he affirmeth, οὐκ ἀνθρῴπινόν rey, i. ς, 11. 
ἄνευ τῆς ἐπὶ τὰ θεῖα συναναφορᾶς. εὐπράξεις, [sec 15. 
that πο -buman thing is well done with-- 
ont a reference to God,—And he. excellently e: ex- 
horteth men, ἑνὶ TipTou,. καὶ. ᾿προσαναπαύου, L. vi τ᾿ 5: 
τῷ. ἀπὸ πράξεωρ κοινωνικῆς μεταβαίνειν ἐπὶ [sec φῇ 2] 
woaky κοινωνικὴν σὺν μνήμη τοῦ Θεοῦ" To ° : 
be delighted and satisfied with this one thing ; ‘i 
doing one action after another, tending to a com- 
mon good, or the good of human society ; toge- 
ther with the remembrance of God.—Lastly, he 
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declareth his own confidence in the supreme 
L vi §8 Deity in these words ; θαῤῥώ τῷ διοικοῦντι, 
[sec.10. 1 trust and rely upon the governor of 
ΡΤ the whole world. 

This may be concluded also from their thank- 
ing one supreme God for all, as the author of all 
good, and delightfully. celebrating his praises. 
Epictetus declares it to be the duty of a good 
man, χάριν ἔχειν ὑπὲρ πάντων τῷ θεῷ to thank God 
for all things. —And elsewhere he speaketh thus: 

εἰ νοῦν elyousy, ἄλλά τι ἔδει ἡμᾶς ποιεῖν, καὶ κοινῇ 
ton. ἣΝ καὶ ἰδίᾳ, ἢ ὑμνεῖν τὸ ϑεῖον, καὶ εὐφημεῖν; καὶ ἐπε- 
[π᾿ 9) 7" ξέρχεσϑαι τὰς χάριτας ; οὐκ ἔδει καὶ σκάπτοντας, 

καὶ ἀροῦντας, καὶ; ἐσθίοντας, ᾷδειν τὸν ὕμνον τὸν 
εἰς ϑεόν; μέγας ὃ ϑεὸς ὅτι ἡμῖν παρέσχεν ἄργανα ταῦτα, 8 ὧν 
τὴν γῆν ἐργασόμεθα" μέγὰς ὃ. ϑεὸς ὅτι χέΐρας ἔδωκεν, Be. 
ὅτι αὔξεσϑαι λεληθότως, ὅτι καθεύδοντας ἀνάπνεῖν" ταῦτα ἐφ᾽ 
ἑκάστου εὐφημεῖν ἴδει, καὶ τὸν μέγιστον καὶ ϑειότατον ὕμνον 
ἐφυμνεῖν, ὅτι τὴν δύναμιν ἔδωκε τὴν παρακολουθητζικὴν. ταύν 
rw τί οὖν ; Kc. εἰ γοῦν ἀηδὼν ἤμην, ἐποίουν τὰ τῆς. ἀηδόνος, 
εἰ κύκνος, τὰ τοῦ κύκνου, νῦν δὲ λογικός εἰμι, ὑμνεῖν με 
δεῖ τὸν ϑεόν. Had we understanding, what should ' 
we do else but both publicly and_ privately 
praise God, bless him, and return thanks.to him? 
Ought not they, who. dig, plough, and eat, con- 
tinually sing such.a hymn to God 4s this; Great 
is that God, who gave us these organs to cuk 
tivate the earth withal; great is that God, 
who gave us hands, &c. who enabled us to grow 
indiscernibly, to breathe in our sleep. But the 
greatest and divinest hymn of all is this, te praise 
Gbd for the faculty of understanding all these 
things. What then if for the most part’men be 
blinded, ought there not to be some one, who 
should perform this office, and sing a hymn to 
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God for all? If I were a nightingale, I would 
perform the. office of a nightingale; or a swan, 
that of a swan: but now, being a reasonable 
creature, I ouglit to celebrate and sing aloud the 
praises of God, that is, of the supreme Deity. 
Lastly, the same is evident from their invoking - 
the supreme God as such, addressing their de- 
votions to himalone without the conjunctionof any 
other gods ; and particularly imploring his assist- 
ance against the assaults of temptations, τ, « 4: si. 
called by them fancies. ‘To this pur- i 
pose 18 that of. Epictetus, μέγας ὁ ἀγών 
ἔστι; θεῖον. τὸ ἔργον, ὑπὲρ βασιλείας, ὑπὲρ, ἐλευθερίας, | τόυ 
θεοῦ μέμνησο, ἐκεῖνον ἐπικαλοῦ βοηθὸν καὶ παραστάτην,. ὡς 
τοὺς Διοσκόρους ἐν χειμώνι οἱ πλέοντεο. . This is x: | great 
conflict or contention, a Divine enterprise ;. it is 
for liberty and, fora kingdom. Now remember 
the supreme God; call upon him as thy -helpen 
and assistant, as the mariners do upon Castor and 
Pollux in a ‘tetnpest .—He commends also this 
form of devotional address, or Divine ejacula- 
tion, which was. part of Cleanthes’s litany, to 
be used frequently ‘upon occasion,* “Ayou δὴ με, 
ὦ Zev, καὶ σὺ ἡ πεπρωμένη ὅποι ποθ' (ὑμῶλ εἰ εἰμὶ διατεταγ- 
μένος, we Bhopal γε ἄρκνος" ἦν δι γε μὴ θέλω, οὐδὲν ἧττον 
ἕψομαι. Lead me, O Jupiter, δπά thou Fate, 
whithersoever | am by you.-destined ; and I will 
readily and cheerfully follow; who, though I 
were never so reluctant, yet must needs follow.— 
Where Jupiter and Fate are really but one and 
the same supreme Deity, under two Ep. 106. 
several names. And therefore the sense vt ere ie 
of this devotional 1 ejaculation was no 
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less truly and faithfully than elegantly thus ren 
dered by Seneca : 


Due me parens, celsique dominator poli, 

Quocunque placuit, nulla parendi est mora, 

Assum impiger : fac nolle, comitabor gemens, 

. Malusque patiar, quod pati licuit bono. 
But because many are so extremely unwilling to 
believe, that the Pagans ever made any religious 
address to the supreme God as such, we shall 
here set down an excellent and devout hymn of 
the same Cleanthes to him; the rather, because it 
hath been but little taken notice of. And, the 
more to gratify the reader, we shall subjoin an 
elegant translation thereof into Latin verse, which 
he must owe to the muse of my learned friend Dr. 


Duport. 


Steph. Poes. Κύδιστ᾽ ἀϑανάτων, «σολυώνυμε, πἀγκρατὶς alg, 
[ew Ste Pes 49. Ζεὺς; φύσεως ἀρχηγὲ, νόμου μέτα πάντα κυβε)νῶν, 


Eolog. Physio,} Χαῖρε"---Σὲ γὰρ πᾶσι θέμις θνητοῖσι προσαυδᾶν, 
Le "Ex σοῦ γὰρ γένος ἐσμὲν, ἤχου μίμημα λαχόντες 
, Moivoy, ὅσα ζώει τε καὶ Spares Synz’ ἐπὶ γαῖαν" 
"TE σὲ καϑυμνήσω καὶ σὸν κράτος aliv ἀείσω. 
Σοὶ δὴ πᾶς ὅδε κόσμος ἑλισσόμενος «περὶ γαῖαν 
Πείϑεται, ὃ κεν dync, καὶ ἑκὼν bend σεῖο κρατεῖται: 
Τοῖον ἔχεις ὑποεργὸν ἀνικήτοις ὑπὸ χερσὶν. 
᾿Αμφήκη, πυρόεντα, ἀδιζώογτα κεραυγό" Ὁ 6 = 
τοῦ γὰρ bord πλήγης φύσεως πείντ᾽ ἐῤῥίγασι, ὦ 
ὯΩι σὺ κατευϑύνεις κοιγὸν λέγον, ὃς διὰ ἡνάντων 
Oars μειγνύμανος" 
| “Ὃς τόσσος γγαὼς ὕπατος Barinsig a ware 
- Οὐδέ τι γίγνεται ἔργον ἐπὶ χθονὶ σοῦ δίχα, Salsa, 
Οὔτε κατ᾽ αἰϑέριον ϑεῖον πόλον, οὔτ' ᾿ ἐπὶ «όντω, 
“Πλὴν ὁπόσα ῥέζουσι κακοὶ σφετέρησιν ἀνοίαις" 
Kal κοσμεῖς τὰ ἄκοσιμα καὶ ov φίλα σοὶ φίλα ἐστίν. 
“ar γὰρ εἷς ἣν wavra συγήρμοκας ἰσθλὰ κακοῖσιν, .. 
“Ωσϑ' ἵνα γίνεσθαι warren λόγον αἰὲν ἐόντων. 
Ὃν φεύγοντες ἐῶσιν ὅσοι ϑγητῶν καλοί εἶσιν; 
Δύσμεοροι, Sex’ ἀγαθῶν μὲν ἀεὶ κτῆσιν «τοϑίοντες, 


᾿Οὗτ᾽ ἐσορῶσι ϑεοῦ κοινὸν νόμρογ, οὔτε κλύουσιν» 


“Qi κεν πειθόμενοι σὺν νῷ βίογ ἐσθλὸν ἔχοιεν" 
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Αὑτοὶ δ᾽ αὖ ὁρμῶσιν ἄνευ καλοῦ ἄλλος ἐφ᾽ ἄλλα 
Οἱ μὲν ὑπὲρ δόξης σπουδὴν δυσέρισιτον ἔχργεις, 
οἱ δ᾽ ἐπὶ κερδοσύνας τετραμμένοι οὐδενὲ κόσμω, 
Αλλϑι δ᾽ εἰς ἄνεσιν; καὶ σώμιωτος ἡδέα ἔργα, 
᾿Αχλὰ Ζεὺς πάνδωρε, κελαινεφὲς, ἀρχικέραννε,ἢ 
εἰ Ανθρώφους ῥύου ἀπειροσύγης ἀπὸ λυγρῆς, 
Hy σὺ πάτερ σκέδασοὐ ψυχῆς dire, δὸς δὲ κυρῆσαι 
7 ᾿ Τνώμης, ὃ ἣ ἢ αἰίσυνος σὺ δίκης μετὰ πάντα κυβερνᾶς" 
“Ode” dy τιμηθέντες ἀμειβώμεσθά σε “«ἰμῆ, 
Ὑμνοῦγτες τὰ σὰ ἔργα διηνεκὲς, ὡς ἐπέοικε 
Θνητὸν iors” ἐσσεὶ οὔτε βροτοῖς γέρας ἄλλοτε μεῖζοω, 
Obra ϑεοῖς, ἢ κοινὸν ἀεὶ νόμον ἐν δίκη ὑμνεῖν: 


Magne pater divum, cui nomina multa, sed una 

Omnipotens semper virtus, tu Jupiter autor 

Nature, certa qui singula lege gubernas! 

Rex salve. Te nempe licet mortalibus cgris 
-Cunctis compellare; omnes tua namque propago 

Nos sumus, zeternz quasi imago vocis et echo 


7 _Tantam, quotquot humi spirantes repimus; ergo 


Te cantabo, tuum et robur sine fine celebrans. 
Quippe tuo hic totus, terram qui circuit, orbis 
Paret (quoquo agis) imperio, ac obtemperat ultro _ 
- Invictis telam manibus tibi tale ministrum, 
Anceps, ignitum, haud moriturum denique falmen. 
Ictu etenim illius tota et natura tremiscit; 
Ilo et communem rationem dirigis, et que 
Mundi agitat molem, magno se corpore miscens : 
Tantus tu reram dominus, rectorqué supremus. 
Nec sine te factum in terris, Deus, aut opus ullum, 
AEthere nec dio fit, nec per czrula ponti, 
Errore acta suo, nisi que gens impia patrat. . 
Confusa in. sese.tu dirigis ordine certo; 
Auspice te ingratis et inest sua gratia rebus ; 
' Feoelice harmonia, tu scilicet, omnia in uhum 
Sic bona mixta malis compingis, ut una resurgat 
Cunctorum ratio communis et usque perennans; 
Quam refugit, spernitque hominum mens leva malorum. 
' -Heu miseri! bona qui querunt sibi semper et optant, 
Divinam tamen hanc communem et denique legem, 
Nec spectare oculis, nec fando attendere curant: 
᾿ Cui si parerent poterant traducere vitam 

Cum ratione et mente bonam: nunc sponte feruntar 
~ In mala preeipites, trahit et sua quemque voluptas. 
Hunc agit ambitio, laudisque immensa cupido, 
Illum et avarities, et amor vesanus habendi, 
Blanda libido aliam, venerisque licentia dulcis: | 
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. Sic alio tendunt alii in diversa raenttcs. Ὁ 
At tu, Japiter alme, tonans in nubibus atris, 
Da sapere, et mentem miseris mortalibus aufer 
Insanam, hanc tu pelle-pater; da apprendere posse 
Consilium, fretus quo ta omnia rite gubernas : 
Nos ut honorati pariter, tibi demus honorem, 
Perpetuis.tua facta hymnis. preeclara canentes, 
Ut fas est homini; nec enim mortalibus ὉΠ πὶ, 
Nec superis, majus poterit contingere dopum, 
Quam canere seterno communem carmine legem. 


xxvI. It would be endless now to cite all the 
testimonies of other philosophers and Pagan wri- 
ters of lafter times, concerning one supreme and 
universal Numen. Wherefore we shall content 
ourselves only to instance in some of the most 
remarkable, beginning with M. Tull. ‘Cicero; 
whom though some would suspect to have been 
a sceptic as to Theism, because in his De Natura 
᾿ Deorum he brings in Cotta the academic, as well 
opposing Q. Lucil. Balbus the Stoic, as C. Vel- 
leius the Epicurean ; yet from sundry other places 
of his writings, it sufficiently appears, that he was 
a dogmatic and hearty Theist; as for example, 
this in his-second book De Divin:* “ Esse pre- 
stantem aliquam eternamque naturam, et eam 
suspiciendam admirandamque hominum generi, 
pulchritudo mundi, ordoque rerum ccelestium 
cogit confiteri:” that there is some most excel- 
lent and eternal nature, which is to be admired 
and honoured by mankind, the pulchritude of the 
world, and the order of the heavenly bodies com- 
pel us to confess.—And this in his oration De 
haruspicum responsis ; ‘Quis est tam vecors, qui 
cum suspexerit in celum, Deos esse non sentiat, 
et ea que tanta mente fiunt, ut vix quisquam arte 


2 Cap. Ixxii. p. 3255. tom. ix. oper. 
* Cap. x. Ῥ. 2333. tom. ν. oper. 
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ulla, ordinem rerum ac vicissitudinem perséqui 
possit, casu fieri putet ?”’ Who is so mad or stupid, 
as when. he looks up to heaven, is not presently 
conyinced, that there are gods? or can persuade 
himself, that those things, which are made with 
so much mind. and wisdom, as that oo human 
_ skill:is able:to reach and comprehend the artifice 
and: contrivance of them, did: all happen by — 
’ chance ?—To which purpose more places will be 
᾿ afterwards cited. However, in his philosophic 
- writings it is certain, that he affected.to follow 
the way of the new academy, set. on foot by 
ὁ - Gartieades ; that is, to’ write sceptically, partly 
upon prudential accounts, and partly for other 
reasons intimated by himself in these words: 
“* Qui. requirunt quid: quaque de re ipst pw p13. 
᾿ séntiamus-curiosius id faciunt. quam ne- [p. v.p. 
Gesse est; Non enim tam authoritatis in | 
disputando quamrationis momenta queerendasunt. 
“ Quinetiam obest plerumque iis, qui diseere: vo- 
*.Jant, auctoritas eorum, qui se docere profitentur. 
 Desinunt, enim suum judicium adhibere, idque 
habent ratum, quod ab eo, quem probant, judi- 
catum vident:” they. who would needs know, 
what: we ourselves think concerning évery thing, 
are more curious than they ought, because philo- 
sophy.is not so much a matter of. authority as of 
reason; ‘and the authority: of those, who profess 
‘to teach, is oftentimes a hinderance to the leara- 
ers; they neglecting by that.means to use their 
εἴ Own judgment, securely taking that for granted, 
which is judged by another whom they value! — 
Nevertheless, Cicero in the close of this discourse 
De Natura Deorum (as St. Austin* also observeth) 


* De Civitate Dei, lib. iv. cap. xxx. p.86; tom. vii. oper. 
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plainly declares himself to be more propense and 

inclinable to the doctrine of Balbus, than either 
that of Velleius or Cotta; that is, though he did 
not assent to the Stoical doctrine or theology in 
every point (himself being rather a Platonist than 
a Stoic), yet he did much prefer it before, not only 
the Epicureism of Velleius, but also the scepti- 
cism of Cotta. Wherefore Augustinus Steuchus, 
and other learned men, quarrel with sundry pas- 
sages of Cicero’s upon another account, not as 
Atheistical, but as seeming to favour a multitude 
of independant gods ; he sometimes attributing 
not only the government of the world, and the 
making of mankind, but also the first constitution 
and fabric of the whole world, to gods plurally. 
As wheu he writeth thus: “Ut perpetuus mundi 
easet ornatus, magna adhibita cura est a provi-: 
dentia deorum:” for the perpetual adorning of 
the world, great care hath been taken by the pro- 
videuce of the gods.—And “ἃ diis immortalibus 
homiuibus provisum esse,” &c. that the immor- 
tal goda have provided for the convenience of 
waukind, appears from the very fabric and figure 
of them.—And that place before cited, 
“ Dico igitur providentia deorum mun-- 
dam et omues mundi partes initio constitutas: 
que; Tsay, that the world and all its parts were at 
tirat constituted by the providence of the gods.— 
Aud, laatly, where he states the controversy of 
that book De N. D. thus: “ Utrum dii 

nihil agant, nihil moliantur? An contra 

ab hia et a principio omnia facta, et constittta 

aint, et ad iutinitum tempus regantur atque mo- 

weantur?” Whether the gods do nothing at all, 


ν De Natur. Door. ib. iti, 
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bat are void of care and trouble? Or whether all 
things were at first made and constituted, and 
ever since are moved and governed, by them ?— 
Notwithstanding which, it is evident, that this 
learned orator and philosopher plainly acknow- 
ledged the monarchy of the whole, or one su- 
preme and universal Numen over all. And.that 
first from his so often using the word God in the 
singular, emphatically and by, way of eminency ; 
as “Ipsi Deo nihil minus gratum, quam 1, ρ 385. 

non omnibus patere ad se placandum et [c.+. p.s552. 
colendum viam:” Nothing canbe less = 

grateful to God himself, than that there should not 
be a liberty open to all (by reason of the ‘costli- 
ness of sacrifices) to worship and appease him ;— 
and—* Nisi juvante Deo, tales non fue- » x.p.ni. 
rant Curius, Fabricius,” &c. Curius and {cap. Ixvi. p. | 
Fabricius had never been such men a8 = 
they were, had it not been for the Divine as- 
sistance.—Again, ““ Commoda, quibus Pro8. Ros. Ὁ 
utimur, lucemque qua fruimur, spiri- [cap xiv: Be 7 
tumque quem dicimus, a Deo nobis™™! 
dari atque impertiri videmus.” We must needs. 
acknowledge, that the benefits of this life, the 
light which we enjoy, and the spirit which we’ 
breathe, are imparted to us from God.—And, to 
mention no more, in his version of Plato’s Ti- 
προ," * Deos alios in terra, alios in luna, alios | 
in reliquas. mundi partes spargens Deus quast. 
serebat ;” God distributing gods to all the parts 
of the world, did as it were sow some gods in the 
earth, some in the moon, &c.—Moreover, by his 
_ making such descriptions of God as plainly imply 
his oneness and singularity, as in his Orat. pro Mi- 

| 5 Cap. xiii. p. 4034. tom. x. oper: 
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, 556.Lamb. lone: “ Est, est profecto illa τἰβι;. neque 
ἘΞ in his corporibus, atque in hac. imbeci- 
oper.] litate nostra, inest quiddam, quod vigeat 
et sentiat, et non inest in hoc tante nature tam- 
que praclaro motu. Nisi forte idcirco esse. nom 
putant, quia non apparet nec cernitar: proipde 
quasi nostram ipsam mentem, qua sapimas,. qua 
providemus, qua hec ipsa agimus et dicimug,, vi- 
dere, aut plane qualis et ubi sit, sentire possu- 
mus.” There is, there is. certainly such a Divine. 
force in the world; neither is it reagonable to. 
think, that in these gross and frail bodies of ours 
there should be something, which hath life, sense, 
and understanding, and - yet no such thing in the. 
whole universe ; unless men will therefore cone. 
clude, that there is none, because they see it not: 
as if we could see our own mind (whereby -we. 
order and dispose all things, and whereby_,we 
reason and speak thus), and perceive what kind - 
of thing it is, and where it is lodged. 
as there is a strong asseveration of the, exigt- 
ence of a God, so is his singularity plainly. im- 
plied, in that he supposes him to be one mind 
or soul acting and governing the whole world, as 
our mind doth our body. Again, in his Tuscn- 
lan Questions, ‘‘ Nec vero deus i ipse alio modo in- 

telligi potest, nisi mens soluta quedam, 
be. iyi p. et libera, aegregata ab omni concretione 
2604. tom, mortali, omnia sentiens et movens :” Nei- 

ther can God himself be understood 
by us otherwise than as a certain loose and free 
Mind, segregated from all mortal concretion, 
which both perceives and moves all things.—So | 
tore. QLi, 8681} in the same book, “ Hac igitur et. 
p. 126. (cap. alia innumerabilia cum cernimus, pos- 
axis. p-20°-" sumusne dubitare, quin hispresit aliquis 
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vel effector, si hec natasunt ut Platoni videtyr; vel 
sj semper fuerint, ut Aristoteli placet, moderator 
tanti operis et muneris’” When we bebold these 
and other wonderful works of nature, can. we at 
“all doubt, but that there presideth over them, 
either one maker of all, if they had. a beginning, 
as Plato conceiveth.; or else, if they always were 
as Aristotle supposeth, one moderator and gover- 
nor? Andi in the third De Legibus, “Sine p 545. καρ. 
imperio nec, domus_ulla, nec _civitas, Ρ. 3869. ‘om 
nec gens, nec. hominum universum genus 
stare, nec rerum natura omnis, nec ipse. mundus 
potest. Nam et hic deo paret, et huic. obediunt 
maria terraque, et hominum vita jussis supreme 
legis obtemperat:” Without government, neither 
any house, nor city, nor pation, nor mankind. in 
general, nor the whole nature of things, nor the 
world itself, could subsist. . For this also obeyeth, 
God, and the seas and earth are.subject to.bim, 
and the life of man is disposed of by the.com- 
manda of the supreme law.—Elsewherehe speaks 
of “ Dominans. ille’ nobis Deus, QUI NOB -qus5-Q. 13. 
vetat hinc injussu suo demigrare,” that Lop eB: 
God, who rules over al) mankind, and. 
forbids them to depart hence without his leave; of 
“ Deus, cujus numini parent omnia,” that God, 
whose Divine power all things obey. —We read: 
also. in. Cicero of “summus” or “ su-. — 

e Div. 
premus Deus,” the supreme God—to [iib.i. cap. 
whom the first making of man is pro- Lai ἣν δ} 
perly, imputed by him ; of. “summi rec- | 
téris et domini Numen,” the. Divine, power. of 
the supreme Lord and governor s—of <“ Deus 
prepotens,” and “ rerum omnium prepotens Ju- 
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piter*: :” the- most powerful God, and Jupiter, 
who hath power over alt things ;—of * Princeps 
Somn. Scip. ille Deus, qui omnem hunc mundum 
foap. iv. p. regit, sicut animus humanus id corpus 
lee | ἊΝ cul prepositus est;” that chief or prin- | 
soa Ρ' cipal God, who governs the whole world 
in the same manuer as a human soul go- 
verneth that body which it is set over—Where- 
fore, as for those passages before objected, where 
the government of the world, as to the concern- 
ments of mankind at least, is ascribed by Cicero 
to gods plurally, this was done by himand other 
Pagans, upon no other account but only this; 
because the supreme God was not supposed. by 
them to do all things himself immediately 1 in the 
government of the world, but to assign certain 
provinces to other inferior gods, as ministers un- 
der him; which therefore sharing in the eco- 
nomy of the world, were looked upon as co-go- 
vernors thereof with him. Thus when Balbus in 
Cicero, to excuse some seeming defect of Provi- 
dence, in the prosperities of wicked and the ad- 
versities of good men, pretended, “non animad- 
vertere omnia Deos, ne reges quidem ;” that. the 
gods did not attend to all things, as neither do 
ρον. τ τη, kings ;—Cotta amongst other things re- 
p. S107, tom plied thus: “ Fac divinam mentem esse 
ix. oper.] distentam, celum versantem, terram tu- 
entem, maria moderantem, cur tam’ multos deos: 
nihil agere et cessare patitur? Cur non rebus hu- - 
manis aliquos otiosos deos prefecit, qui a- te, 
Balbe, innumerabiles explicati sunt?” Should it 
be granted, that the Divine Mind (or supreme 


* De Divinat. lib. i. cap. xviii. Pp. 3204. tom. ix. oper. 
> Vide Somnium Scipion. cap. iii. p.3973, tom. x. oper. 
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Deity) were distracted with turning round the 
heavens, observing the earth, and governing the 
seas, yet why does he let 50 many other gods to 
_ do nothing at: all? Or why does he not appoint 
some of those idle gods over human affairs, which, 
according to Balbus and the Stoics, are innumer- 
able?—Again, when the immortal gods are said 
by Cicero to have provided for the convenience of 
mankind in their first constitution, this doubtless 
is to be understood according to the Platonic 
hypothesis, that the gods and demons being first 
- made by the supreme God, were set at work and 
employed by him afterward in the making of man 
and other mortal animals. And, lastly, as to that, 
which hath the greatest difficulty of all in it, when 
the whole world is said by Cicero to have been 
' made by the providence of the gods, this must 
needs be understood also of those eternal ‘gods 
of Plato's, according to whose likeness or image 
the world and man are said to have been made; 
that is, of the trinity of Divine hypostases called 
by Amelius Plato’s three minds and three kings, © 
and by others of the Platonists, the first and 
second and third god, and the ro πρῶτον αἴτιον, 
, and τὸ δεύτερον αἴτιόν, &c. the first and second cause, 
&c. And, it may be here observed, what we learn 
from St. Cyril, that some Pagans endeavoured to 
justify this language and doctrine of theirs, even 
from the Mosiac writings themselves;  coutragul. 
θεοῖς ἑτέροις ὑποτοπήσαντες τὸν τῶν ὅλων φᾶναι Li 

θεὸν, ποιήσωμεν ἄνθρωπον Kar εἰκόνα ἡμετέραν καὶ καθ᾽ 
ὁμοίωσιν, they suspecting, that the God of the uni- 
verse, being about to make man, did there bespeak 
the other gods (τοῖς μεθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν δευτέροις καὶ ἐν petoow 
οὖσι, Which were secondary and inferior to him), 
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after this manner, “ Let.us make man according to 
our own image. and likeness’—which St. Cyril 
and, other Christian writers understand: of the 
Trinity. - Now those: eternal gods of Plato,. ac- 
cording to whose image the world and man-are 
said by him to have been made, and which (though. 
ene.of them was properly. called: the Demiurgus) 
yet had all an influence and causality upon the 
waking of it, were (as hath been already observed) 
- pot so many independant and self-originated dei- 
ties, but all derived from one first Principle. “And: 
therefore Cicero following Plato in this is not ‘to 
be suspected, upon that account, to have been an 
assertor of many independent gods, or partial 
creators of the world; especially since, in SO 
many other places of his writings, he plainly owns 
‘a Divine monarchy. . 
. We pass from M. Tullius Cicero to M. Teren- 
tius Varro his equal, a man famous for polymathy 
. or multifarious knowledge, and reputed unques- 
tionably (though not the most eloquent, yet).the 
_ most. learned of all the Romans, at least as to 
antiquity.. He wrote one-and-forty books. con- 
cerning. the antiquities: of human:and Divine. 
things; wherein he transcended the Roman. pon- 
tifices themselves, and discovered their ignorance 
as: to many. points of their religion. Jn which. 
books he distinguished three kinds. of theology, 
the first, mythjcal or fabulous, the second physical 
or natural, and.the last civil or popular :. the first 
_ being most accommodate to the theatre or stage ; 
‘the -secoend to the world, or the wiser men:in it; 
the third to cities or the generality of the.civilized: 
vulgar. Which was agreeable also to the doctrine 
of Scevola, that learned. pontifex, concerning: 
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three sorts of gods, poetical, philosophical, and 
political. As for the mythical and poetical. theo- 
logy,.it'was censured after this manner by Varro: 
‘“‘In.eo sunt multa contra dignitatem et ἮΝ 
naturam immortalium ficta. -In. hoc Device 
enim est, ut deus alius ex -capite, ali- [δ᾽ 6.6" 
us ex femore sit, alius ex guttis san- 

guinis: natus. In hoc ut dai furati sint, wt ad- 
ulteraverint, ut :servierint homini. Denique, in’ 
hoc.omnia diis attribuantur, que non modo. it 
hominem, .sed etiam. in. contemptissinum. homi- 
nem cadere. possunt.” . That, according to the li- 
teral sense, it. contained many things contrary 
to the dignity and nature of immortal beings; 
the genealogy of one god being. derived from. 
the head, of another from the. thigh,: of ..an- 
other from drops of blood: some being repre- 
sented :as thieves, others.as adulterers, &c. and 
all things attributed to the gods therein, that are 
not .only. incident to men, but even to the most 
contemptible and flagitious of them.—And as for 
the second, the natural theology, which is the 
true, this. Varro conceived to be above the capa 
city of valgar citizens; and that therefore it was 
expedient, there should be another theology. cal- 
culated, more accommodate for them, and of a 
niddle kind betwixt the natural and the fabulous, 
which is that which is called civil. For he af- 
firmed, .‘“‘ muita esse vera, que vulgo Ang. Civ. Ὁ, 
scire non sit utile, et quedam, que ta- |: vee 
metsi falsa. sint, aliter existimare popu- 

lam: expediat ; "Ὁ that there were many ¢hings ᾿ 
true.in religion, which it was not convenient for 
the vulgar: to know; and again, some things; 
which, though false, yet it was expedient they 
should’ be. believed by. them —As Scevola, the 
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‘Roman pontifex, in like manner, would not have 
the vulgar to know, that the true God had πε 
ther sex, nor age, nor bodily members. ‘“ Expe- 
dire igitur existimat (saith St. Austin of him) 
Civ. D.}.jv, {alli in religione civitates, quod dicere 
να etiam in libris rerum divinarum ipse 
Varro non dubitat.”. Scezvola therefore 
judgeth it expedient, that cities should: be de- 
ceived in their religions which also: Varro him- 
self doubteth not to affirm in his books of Divine 
Things.— Wherefore this Varro, though disapprov- 
ing the fabuloustheology, yet out of a pious design, 
as he conceived, did he endeavour to assert, as 
rouch as he could, the civil theology then received 
amongst the Romans, and to vindicate the same 
from contempt: yet nevertheless so, as.that “ si 
eam civitatem novam constitueret, ex nature 
Civ. D. Liv, Potius formula, deos et deorum nomina 
6. χαχ. 56 fulsse dedicaturum, non dubitet con- ' 

[p87] fiteri;” if he were to constitute 
τ. a new 
Rome himself, he doubts not to confess, but that 
he would dedicate gods and the names of gods 
after another manner, more agreeably to the form 
of nature or natural theology.—Now what Varro’s. 
own sense was concerning God, he freely declared 
in those books of Divine Things; that he was the. 
great soul and mind of the whole world. Thus 
St. Austin, “ Hi soli Varroni videntur 

Civ. D. 1.iv. 

c.ix.[eap.. animadvertisse quid esset deus, qui cre- 
sxxii-p-87] diderunt.eum esse animam, motu ac ra- 
tione mundum gubernantem:” These alone seem 
to Varro to have understood what God is, who 
believed him to bea soul, governing the whole 
world by motion and reason.—So that Varro 
plainly asserted one supreme and universal Nu- 
men, he erring only in. this (as. St. Austin con 
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ceives) that. he called him a soul, and not the 
_ creator of soul, or a pure and abstract mind. But 
as Varro acknowledged oné universal Numen, the 
whole animated world, or rather the soul thereof, 
which also he affirmed to be. called by several 
names, as in the earth, Tellus; in the sea, Nep- 
tune, and the like: so did he also admit (together 
with the rest of the Pagans) other particular gods, 
which were to him nothing but parts of the world 
animated with superiorsoulsto men: “A Civ. Dat. 
summo circuitu celi, usque ad circulum « 
| lune, cethereas animas esse astra ac stel- 
las, eosque ccelestes deos, non modo intelligi esse, 
᾿ 864] etiam videri: inter lunz vero gyrum et nim- 
borum cacumina aéreas esse animas, sed eas ani- 
mo non oculis videri; et vocari heroas, et lares, 
et genios :” That from the highest circuit of the 
heavens to the sphere of the moon there are ethe- 
real souls or animals, the stars which are not only 
understood, .but also seen to be’ celestial gods; 
and between the sphere of the moon and the mid- 
dle region of the air, there are aéreal. souls or 
animals, which though not seen by our eyes, yet 
are discovered by our mind, and called heroes, 
lares, and genii.—So that, according to Varro, the 
only true natnral gods were, as himself also de- 
termined, “ anima mundi, ac partes ejus;” first, the 
great Soul and Mind of the whole world, which 
comprehendeth all; and, secondly, the parts of 
the world animated superior to men. Which 
gods also he affirmed to be worshipped. castius, 
more purely and chastely, without images, as they 
were by the Romans for one hundred and seventy 
years: he concluding “qui primi 51- ᾿ς. οἷν. p, 
mulacra deorum populi posuerunt, eos 1. at <a 
civitatibus 5818 et metum dempmisse et 
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errotem addidisse; prudenter existimans (saith 
St. Austin) dens facile posse in simulachroram - 
stoliditate .contemni;” that those nations, who 
first set up images of the gods, did both take 
away fear from their cities, and add error to them; ἡ 
he wisely judging, that the foppery of images ᾿ 
would easily render their gods: contemptible. ~ 
ΕΣ Anneus Seneca, the philosopher, was con- 
temporary with our Saviour Christ and his ape- 
stles, who, ‘though frequently acknowledging a 
plurality, of gods, did nevertheless plainly aseert 
one Supreme, he not only speaking of him singu- 
larly,.and by:way of eminency, but also plainly 
describing him as such; as when he ‘calls him 
« Formatorem .universi; rectorem et arbitrum et 
Net @ a custodem mundi; ex quo suspensa sant 
c.xiv.{p. Omnia; animum ac spiritum universi} 
ay mundani hujus operis dominum et arti- 
ficem; cui nomen omne convenit; ex 
quo-nata sunt omnia; cujus spiritu vivimus ; to~ 
tum suis partibus inditum, et se sustinentem sua 
vi; eujus consilio huic mundo providetar, ut in- 
concussus' eat, et actus suos explicet; cujus de- 
creto omnia fiunt; divinum spiritum per omnia 
maxima et minima equali intentione diffasum ; 
deum potentem omnium; deum illum 
maximum potentissimumque, qui ipse 
vehit.omnia; qui ubique et omnibus presto est; 
ceeli et deorum omnium deum ; a quo ἰδία numina, 
quz singula adoramus et colimus, suspensa:sunt:” 
and the like. The framer and former of the uni- 
verse, the governor, disposer, and keeper thereof; 
him, upon whom all things depend ; the mind and 
spirit of the world:; the artificer and lord of this 
whole mundane fabric ; to whom every name be- 
fongeth; from whom al\ things spring, by whose: 
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spirit. we live; who is, in all his parts, and gus- 
_ taineth himself by his own force; by whose coun- 
sel the world is provided for, and-carried on in 
its. course constantly and uninterruptedly; by 
whose decree all things are done; the Divine 
- spirit, that is diffused through all, things both 
great and small with equal intention; the God, 
‘whose power extends to all things; the greatest 
-and most powerful God, who doth himself support 
‘and uphold all things; who is present every where 
-to all things; the God of heaven, and of all the 
gods, upon whom are suspended all those other 
Divine powers, which we, singly, worship and 
adgre.—Moreover, we may here observe from St. 
Austin, that this Seneca in a book of his Cit. Dil 
against superstitions (that is now lost) ¢ free). 
did not only highly extol the natural 
theology, but also plainly censure and condemn 
the civil theology then received amongst the Ro- 
mans, and that with more freedom and vehemency 
than Varro had done the. fabulous or theatrical 
and poetical theology. Concerning a great part 
whereof he pronounced, that a wise man would 
observe such things, ‘‘ tanquam legibug jussa, non 
tanquam diis grata ;” only as commanded by the 
laws (he therein exercising civil obedience), but 
not at all as grateful to the gods. _. 

M. Fabius Quintilianus, though no admirer of 
‘Seneca, yet fully agreed. with him in the same na- 
tural theology, and sets down this-as the gene- 
rally-received notion or definition of God : “ Deum 
esse spiritam omnibus -partibus immis- 
tum,”. that God is a spirit mingled. with 
and diffused through all the parts of the world; 
—he from thence inferring Epicurus to be an 
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Atheist, notwithstanding that he verball y asserted 
gods, because he denied a God according to this 
generally-received notion, he bestowing upon his 
gods a circumscribed ‘human form, and placing 
them between the worlds. And the junior Pliny, 
though he were a persecutor of the Christians, he 
Ep. g7, concluding, ’ “ qualecunque esset quod 
[lib. =.) faterentur, pervicaciam certe et inflext 
bilem obstinationem debere puniri i;” that whatso- 
ever their religion were, yet notwithstanding their 
stubbornness and inflexible obstinacy ought to be 
punished ;—and who compelléd many of them: to 
worship the images: of the emperor, and to sacri- 
fice and pray to the statues of the Pagan gods, 
and lastly, to blaspheme Christ ; yet himself plain- 
ly acknowledged also one supreme universal Nu- 
men, as,may sufficiently appear from his panegy- 
ric oration to Trajan, where hei is called “ Deus 
ille, qui manifestus ac preesens ceelum ac sydera 
insidet ;” that God, who is present with, and i in- 
ὁ And Mundi habits the whole heaven and stars : + 
paresis, and ἢ himself making a solemn prayer and sup- 
‘mm deoram- Plication to him, both in the beginning 
‘ie and close thereof, and sometimes speak- 
‘ing of him therein singularly and in way of emi- - 
nency, as in these words : “ Occultat utroramque 
-semina Deus, et pleramque bonorum malorumque 
cause sub diversa specie latent :” God hideth the 
seeds of good and evil, so that the causes of each 
often appear disguised to men.— L. Apuleius also, 
whose pretended miracles the Pagans endéa- 
voured to confirm their religion by,* as well as 
they did by those of Apollonius, doth in Sundry 


* Vide Augustin. Epist. cxxxviii, p.317. tom, ji, oper. 
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places of his writings plainly assert one supreme 
and universal Numien: we shall only here set 
down one: “ Cum summus deorum p, Ῥίον. 
cuncta hec non solum cogitationum ra~ P- 278. Colo. 
tione consideret; sed prima, media, et ultima 
obeat ; compertaque intime providentie ordina- 
tionis universitate et constantia regat :” Since the 
highest of the gods does not only consider all 
these things in his niind and cogitation, but also 
pass through and comprehend within himself the 
“beginning, middle, and end of all things, and 
constantly govern all by his occult providence. 
Lastly, Symmacbus, who νὰ ἃ zealous stickler 
for the restitution of Paganism, declared the Pa- 
gans to worship one and the same God with the 
Christians, but in several ways; he conceiving, 
that ‘there was no necessity God should be wor- 
shipped ‘by all after the same manner. “ A.quum 
est, quicquid omnes colunt, UNUM pu- κου [πρίει. 
tari: eadem spectamus astra; commune ib. x. epist. 
celum est; idem ‘nos mundus involvit; '** ?: “*: 
quid interest, qua quisque prudentia verum re- 
quirat? Uno itinere non’ potest perveniri ad tam 
grande secretum.” ‘We ought in reason to think, 
that it-is one and the same thing, which all men 
worship ;. as we all behold ‘the same stars have 
the same common heaven, and are involved within 
the same world. Why may not men pursue one: 
and the same thing in different ways? One path is 
not enough'to tead men to so grand a secret.—The 
scene ‘whereof is thus elegantly expressed by 
Prudentius: 


\ 


P. 285. [Con- 


ve tra Symma- 
Uno omnes sub sole siti, vegetamur eodem cha af iE di 


Aére, communis eunctis viventibus aura, ver. 85.1 
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8568 quid sit quatisque dens, diversa. secuti 

Quzrimus, atque viis longe distantibus unam 

Imus ad occultum; suus est mos cuique genti, 

Per quod iter properans eat ad tam grande profundum. 


Iver 512] And again afterward, 


Secretum sed grande nequit rationis opertz | 

Quezri aliter, quam si sparsis via multiplicetar 
' Tramitibus, et centenos terat orbita calles, 

Queesitura deum variata indage latentem. 


And the beginning of Prudentius's confutation 
is this, “ 


4 Longe aliud-verom ost. Nam multe ambago viaram 
Anfractus dubios habet, et perplexius errat. 

Sola errore caret simplex via, nescia flecti © 

In diverticulum, biviis nec plaribus anceps, &e. 


We shall now instance also in some of the latter 
Greek writers. Though the author. of the book 
De Mundo were not Aristotle, yet that he .was‘a 
Pagan, plainly appears from some passages there: 
of; as where he approves of sacrificing. to the. 
gods, and of worshipping heroes and dead men: 
as also because Apuleius would not otherwise 
have translated so much of that book, and incor- 
porated itinto his De Mundo. He therefore does 
not only commend this of Heraclitus, ἐκ πάντων ἕν, 
καὶ ἐξ ἑνὸς πάντα, that there is one harmonioussystem 
made out of all things, and: that all things are de- 
rived from one ;—but doth himself also write ex- 
cellently concerning the supreme God, whom he - 

calleth τὴν τών ὅλων συνεκτικὴν αἰτίαν, the 
tom. i. oper. Cause, which containeth all things—and 
τὸ τοῦ κόσμον κυριώτατον, the bestand most 


Δ Ver. 846. 
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excellent part of the world ;—he beginning after 
_ this manner: ᾿Αρχαῖος μὲν οὖν τις λόγος καὶ πάτριός ἐστι 
πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις, ὡς ἐκ θεοῦ τὰ πάντα, καὶ διὰ θεοῦ ἡ ἡμῖν συ-- 
μέστηκε" οὐδεμία δὲ φύσις, αὐτὴ καθ᾽ ἑαυτὴν. αὐτάρκης, ἐρημω- 
᾿ θεῖσα τῆς ἐκ τοῦτον σωτηρίας" It is an ancient opinion. 
or tradition, that hath been conveyed down to all 
men from their progenitors, that all things are 
from God, and consist by him; and that no nature 
is sufficient to preserve itself, if left alone, and 
devoid of the Divine assistance and influence.— 
Where we may observe, that the Apuleian Latin 
version, altering the sense, renders the words 
thus: ‘“ Vetus opinio est, atque in cogitationes 
omnium hominum penitus incidit, Deum esse: ori- 
ginis non habere auctorem;, Deumque esse salu- 
tem et perseverantiam earum, quas effecerit, re- 
rum.” So that whereas, in the original Greek, this 
is said to be the general opinion of all mankind, 
That all things are from God, and subsist by him, 
and that nothing at.all can conserve itself in. being 
without him ; Apuleius, correcting the words, 
makes the general sense of mankind to run no 
higher than this; “ That there is a God, who bath 
no author of his original, and who is the safety 
and preservation of all those things, that. were 
made by: himself. From whence it*may be pro- 
bably concluded, that Apuleius, who is said to 
have been of Plutarch’s progeny, was infected also 
with those paradoxical opinions of Plutarch’s, and 
consequently did ‘suppose all things not to have 
been made by God, nor to have depended on him 
_ (asthe writer De Mundo affirneth), but that there 
was something besides God, as namely the matter 
and an evil principle, uncreated and self-existent. 
Afterwards the same writer De Mundo elegantly 
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Hlustrates, by similitudes, how God, by one. simple 
motion and energy of his own, without any labour 
or.toil, doth produce. and. govern all the variety 
ef motions in the universe; and how he doth av- 
νέχειν τὴν τῶν ὅλων ἁρμονίαν τε καὶ σωτηρίαν,. contain the 
harmony and safety of the whole.—And, lastly, he 
6k conclades, ὅ περ. ἐν νηι i κυβερνήτης, ἐ εν ἅρματι 8 

LP. 864-] ἡνίοχος, ἐν χορῷ κορυφαῖος, ἐν πόλει νόμος, ἐν 
στρατοπέδῳ ἡγεμὼν,. τοῦτο θεὸς ἐν κόσμῳ, that what a 
pilot is to ἃ .8}}}0, ἃ charioteer to a chariot, the 
Corypheus to a choir, law to a.city, and a general 
to.an army;; the same is God to the world :—there 
being only this difference, that whereas the govern- 
ment of some of them is toilsome and solicitous, 
the Divine government and steerage of the world 
is most easy and. facile; for.as. this writer adds, 
« God, being himself. immoveable, moveth. all 
things; in the same manner as law, in itself im- 
moveable, by moving the minds of the citizens, 
orders and disposes all things.” 

Plutarchus Chzronensis (as hath been already 
declared) -was unluckily engaged in two false 
- @pinions, the first of matter’s being ingenite or un- 

created, upon this pretence, because nothing could 
be made out of nothing; the second of a positive 
substantial. evil principle, or an. irrational soul 
and demon self-existent, upon this ground, be- 
cause * τὴν κακίαν γεγονέναι κατὰ τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ πρόνοιαν, 
ὥσπερ τὸ φαῦλον ἐπίγραμμα κατὰ τὴν τοῦ ποιητοῦ βούλησιν, 
πᾶσαν ἐπίνοιαν ἀτοπίας ὑπερβάλλει" there is no greater 
absurdity imaginable, than that evil should pro- 
ceed from the providence of God, as a bad epigram 
from the will of the poet.—In which respect he 
was before called by us a Ditheist. Plutarch was 


* De Fato, p. 572, tom. ii. oper. 
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also a worshipper of the many Pagan gods, him- 
self being a priest of the Pythian Apollo. Not- 
withstanding which, he unquestionably asserted 
one sole Principle of all good, the cause of all 
things (evil.and matter only excepted,) the framer 
of the whole world, and maker of all the gods in 
it; who is therefore often called by him, God, in 
way of eminency, as when he affirmeth " ἀεὶ γεωμε- 
τρεῖν τὸν θεὸν, that God doth always act the geo- 
metrician ;—that is, do all things 1 in measure and 
proportion : and again,” πάντα καθ᾽ ἁρμονίαν ὑπὸ τοῦ 
θεοῦ κατασκευάζεσθαι, that all things are made ὉῪ 
God, according to harmony ;—and that ὁ θεὸς ἄρμο-. 

νικὸς καλεῖται καὶ μουσικὸς, God is called a harmo- 
nist and musician :—-and he hath these epithets 
given him, o μέγας θεὸς, the great God—and o ἀνω- 
τάτω᾽ θεὸς, the highest or uppermost God—and o 
ἀρώτος θεὸς, ‘the first God—and ὁ ἀγέννητος θεὸς, the - 
unmade self-existent God;—all the other Pagan 
gods, according to him, having been made in time, 
together with the world. He is likewise styled 
by Plutarch; πέλαγος τοῦ καλοῦ, the sea-of pulchri- 
tude :—and his standing and permanent duration, 
without any flux of time, is excellently described 
by the same. writer, in his book concerning the 
Delphic inscription. Lastly, Plutarch affirmeth, 

that men generally pray to this supreme God for 
whatsoever is not in their own power, ὅσα μὴ παρ᾽ . 
ἡμῖν ἐστὶν, εὐχόμεθα τὸν θεὸν διδόναι. 

Dio Chrysostomus, a sophist, Platarch’s equal, 
though an acknowledger of many gods, yet never- 
theless asserteth βασιλεύεσθαι τὸ ὅλον, that p ,99. 
the whole world is undera kingly power [54. Morell.) 


* Vade Plutarch. Sympos. lib. viii. Quast. iL. p. | 718, tom. ii, oper. 
b Vide eund.'de Musica, p, 1147. tom. ii. oper. 


976 GALEN. 
or monarchy,—he calling the supreme God, some- 
- pat0. time, τὸν κοινὸν ἀνθρώπων καὶ. θεῶν βασιλέα τε 
/ "kat ἄρχοντα, καὶ πρύτανιν καὶ πατέρα, the com- 
mon King. of gods and men; their governor and’ 
father ; Η τὸν πάντων κρατοῦντα θεὸν, the God that rules 
over all; τὸν πρῶτον καὶ μέγιστον͵ θεὸν, the 
᾿ first and greatest God ; τὸν xogupaiov προ- 
ἐστῶτα τῶν ὅλων, καὶ κατευθύνοντα τὸν ἅπαντα οὐρανὸν 
καὶ κόσμον, &c. the chief President over all things, 
who orders and guides the whole heaven and 
world, as a wise Pilot doth‘a ship; ; τὸν 
τοῦ ξύμπαντος ἡγεμόνα ovpavov, Kat τῆς ὅλης 
δεσπότην οὐσίας, the Ruler of the whole heaven, and 
Lord of the whole essence—and the like. And: 
he affirming that there is a natural prolepsis in the 
minds of men. concerning him: Περὶ δὲ θεών 
τῆς τε καθόλον φύσεως, καὶ μάλιστα τοὺ πάντων 


. P. 203. 


P. 446. 


P. 401. 


ἡγεμόνος, πρώτον μὲν καὶ ἐν πρώτοις Soka καὶ ἐπίνοια κοινῇ 
τοῦ ξύμπαντος ἀνθρωπίνου γένους" ὁμοίως μὲν Ἑλλήνων; 
ὁμοίως δὲ Βαρβάρων, ἀναγκαία καὶ ἔμφυτος ἐν παντὶ τῷ λο- 
γικῷ γιγνομένη κατὰ φύσιν, ἄνευ θνητὸῦ διδασκάλόν καὶ μυ- 
σταγωγοῦ" Concerning the nature of the gods in 
general, but especially of that supreme Ruler over 
all, there is an opinion in all human kind, as. well 
Barbarians as Greeks, that is naturally inplanted 
in them as rational beings, and not derived. from 
any mortal teacher.—The meaning whereof is this ; 
that men are naturally possessed with a persua- 
᾿ slon, that there is one God, the supreme Governor 
of the whole world, and that there are also below — 
him, but above men, many other intellectual 
beings, which these: Pagans called gods. - 

That Galen was no Atheist, and what his reli- 
βίοι was, may plainly appear. from this one pas- 
sage out of his third book De Usu Partium, to 
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oinit many others : ᾿Αλλὰ γὰρ ἴσως εἰ ἐπί-- p soe Loup. 
πλεὸν τοιούτων βνημονεύοιμι βοσκημάτων, οἱ opere a Be- 
σωφρονοῦντες ὀρθὼς ἄν μοι μέμψοιντο, καὶ μιαί- sil.) 
vey φαῖεν ἱερὸν λόγον, ὃ ον ἐγὼ του y δημιουργήσαντος ἡ ἡμᾶς ὕμ- ' 
νον ἀληθινὸν συντίθημι, καὶ νομίζω τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι τὴν ὄντως εὐσέ- 
βειαν" οὐχὶ εἰ ταύρων ἑκατόμβας αὐτῷ παμπόλλους καταθύ- 
σαιμι, καὶ τὰ ἄλλα μυρία μύρα θυμάσαιμι καὶ κασίας, αλλ᾽ εἰ 
γνοίην. μὲν αὐτὸς πρῶτος, ἔ ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ ἱ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἐξηγησαί-. 
μην, οἷος μὲν ἑ ἔστι τὴν σοφίαν, οἷος δὲ τὴν δύναμιν, ὁ σποῖος δὲ 
τὴν χρηστότητα" τὸ ὁ μὲν γὰρ ἐθέλειν, κοσμεῖν ἅπαντα τὸν ἐνδεχό- 
μενον κόσμον καὶ μηδενὶ φθονεῖν τῶν ἀγαθῶν, τῆς τελεωτάτης 
χρηστότητος ἐγὼ ) δεῖγμα τίθεμαι, ταὐτῃ μὲν ὡς ἀγαθὸς ἡ ἡμῖν ὑμ- 
νείσθω" τὸ δ᾽ ὡς ἂν μάλιστα κοσμηθείη, πᾶν ἐξευρεῖν, ἄκρας 
σοφίας" τὸ δὲ καὶ Spacat πάνθ᾽ ὅσα προείλετο, δυνάμεως ἀηττή- 
rov. Should I any longer insist upon such brutish 
persons as those, the wise and sober might justly 
condemn me, as defiling this holy oration, which. 
I compose as a true hymn to the praise of Him 
that made us; I conceiving true piety and reli- 
gion towards God to consist in this, not that I 
should sacrifice many hecatombs, or burn much’ 
incense to him, but that I should myself first ac . 
knowledge, and then declare to others, how. great 
his wisdom is, how great his power, and how 
great his goodness. For that he would adorn the 
whole world after this manner, envying to nothing. 
that good, which .it was :capable of, I conclude. 
to be a demonstration of most absolute goodness, 
and thus let him be praised by .us.as good. And. 
that he was able to find out, how all things. might 
be adorned after the best manner, is a sign of the 
greatest wisdom in him. And, lastly, to be able to 
effect and bring to pass all those things; which he 
had thus decreed, argues an insuperable power. 

: Maximus Fyrius, in the close of his first. dis- 
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sertation, gives us this ‘short: ‘representation of his | 
own Theology : Βούλομαι δέ σοι δεῖξαι τὸ λεγόμενον σα- 
φεστέρᾳ εἰκόνι. Ἔννόει μεγάλην ἀρχὴν. καὶ i βασιλείαν E ἐῤῥω- 
μένην πρὸς μίαν ψυχὴν βασιλέως τοῦ ἀρίστου και i πρεσβυτά- 
TOV συμπάντων γνενευκτ ων ἑκόντων" ὅρον δὲ τῆς ἀρχῆς οὐχ 
ἽΑλυν ποταμὸν, οὐδὲ Ἑλλήσποντον, οὐδὲ τὴν Μαιώτιν, οὐδὲ - 
τὰς ἐπὶ τῷ ὠκεανῷ ηιόνας, ἀλλὰ οὐρανὸν καὶ γῆν τὸν μὲν ἄνω 
τὴν δ᾽ ἔνερθεν' βασιλία δὲ αὐτὸν δὴ τὸν μέγαν ἀτρεμοῦντα, ὥσ- 
wep νόμον παρέχοντα τοῖς πειθομένοις, CWT ηρίαν ὑπάρχουσαν 
αὐτῶν, καὶ κοινωνοὺς τῆς ἀρχῆς, πολλοὺς μὲν ὁρατοὺς θεοὺς, 
πολλοὺς δὲ ἀφανεῖς" τοὺς μὲν. «περὶ. τὰ πρόθυρα αὐτὰ εἱλου- 
μένους, οἷον εἰσαγγελέας τινὰς καὶ βασιλεῖς συγγενεστά- 
τους, ὁμοτραπέζους αὐτοὺς καὶ συνεστίους" τοὺς δὲ τούτων 
ὑπηρέτας, τοὺς δὲ ἔτι τούτων καταδεεστέρους" διαδοχὴν 
, ὁρᾷς, καὶ τάξιν ἀρχῆς καταβαίνουσαν ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ μέχρι γῆς. 
I will now more plainly declare my sense by this 
similitude: imagine in your mind a great and 
- powerful kingdom or principality, in which all 
the rest freely and with one consent conspire to 
direct their actions, agreeably to the will and 
command of one supreme King, the oldest and 
the. best: and then suppose the bounds and limits 
of this emptre not to be the river Halys, nor the 
Hellespont, nor the Meotian lake, nor the shores 
of the ocean ; but heayen above, and the earth be- 
neath. Here then let that great king sit immove- 
able, prescribing laws .to all his subjects, in 
which consist their. safety and ‘security : the con- 
sorts of his empire being many, both visible and 
invisible gods; some of which, that are nearest to 
him, and immediately attending on him, are in 
the highest royal dignity, feasting as it were at 
the same table with him: others again are their 
ministers aud attendants; and a third sort,. in- 
ferior to them both, And thus you see, how the 
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order and ‘chain of ‘this government descend 
down by steps and degrees, from the supreme God 
to the earth and men.—In which resemblance, 
we have a plain acknowledgment of one su- 
preme God, the monarch of the whole world, 
and three subordinate ranks of inferior gods, as 
his ministers, in the government of the world ; 
whom that writer also calls θεοὺς θεοῦ παῖδας καὶ 
φίλους, gods, the sons and friends of God. | 
Aristides, the famous Adrianean sophist and 
orator, in bis first oration or hymn vowed to Jupi- 
ter, after he had escaped a great tempest, is so 
full to the purpose, that nothing can be more: 
he, after his proem, beginning thus: Ζεὺς τὰ 
πάντα ἐπόΐησε, καὶ Διός ἐστιν ἔργα ὅσα ἐστὶ πάντα, καὶ 
ποταμὸς, καὶ yn, καὶ θάλαττα, καὶ οὐρανός" καὶ ὅσα τού- 
τὼν μεταξὺ ἄνω, καὶ ὅσα ὑπὸ ταῦτα" καὶ θεοὶ καὶ ἄνθρω- 
ποι, καὶ ὅσα ψυχὴν ἔχει, καὶ ὅσα εἰς ὄψιν ἀφικνεῖται, καὶ ὅσα 
Sef νοήσει, λαβεῖν. ᾿Ἐποίησε δὲ πρῶτος αὐτὸς ἑαυτόν" οὐ Κρή- 
᾿ τῆς ἐν εὐώδεσιν ἄντροις τραφείς" avd ἐμέλλησεν αὐτὸν Κρόνος. 
καταπιεῖν" οὔτ᾽ ἄντ᾽ ἐκείνου λίθον κατέπιεν, οὐδ᾽ ἐκινδύνευσε 
Ζεὺς, οὐδὲ μήποτε κινδυνεύσει" οὐδ᾽ ἔστι πρεσβύτερον οὐδὲν, 
Aude" ov. ἐμᾶλλόν ye ἢ υἱεῖς τε πατέρων πρεσβύτεροι γένοιτ᾽ ἃ ἂν, 
καὶ τὰ γιγνόμενα τῶν ποιούντων" ἀλλ᾽ ὅδε ἐστὶ πρῶτός τε καὶ 
πρεσβύτατος, καὶ ἀρχηγέτης τῶν πάντων" αὐτὸς ἐξ αὐτοῦ 
γενόμενος" ὁπότε δὲ ἐγένετο, οὐκ ἔστιν εἰπεῖν GAN ἦν τε ἄρα 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς καὶ ἔσται εἰσαεὶ, αὐτοπάτωρ τε καὶ μείζων ἢ ἐξ dA- 
λον γεγονέναι. ᾿ Καὶ ὥσπερ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἄρα ἐκ τῆς κεφαλῆς 
ἔφυσε, καὶ ἱ γάμου οὐδὲν προσεδεήθη εἰ ac αὐτῆν, οὕτως ἔτι πρό- 
τερον αὐτὸς ἑαυτὸν ἐξ ἑαυτοῦ ν ἐποίησε, καὶ οὐδὲν προσεδεήθη 
ἑτέρου εἰς τὸ εἶναι". ἀλλ΄ αὐτὸ τοὐναντίον πάντα εἶναι. ἀπ᾽ 
ἐκείνου ἤρξατο, καὶ οὐκ ἔστι χρόνον εἰπεῖν" Οὔτε γὰρ χρόνος 
ἣν πω τότε ὅτε μηδὲ ἄλλο μηδέν" δημιουργοῦ γὰρ ἔργον οὐ- 
δέν ἔστε πρεσβύτερον οὕτω δι ἀρχὴ μὲν ἁπάντων Ζεὺς καὶ 


ἐκ Διὸς πάντα, ἅτε δὴ ὧν χρόνου τε κρείττων; καὶ οὐδένα 
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ἔχων τὸν ἀντικόψοντα, αὐτός TE ὁμοῦ καὶ ὁ κόσμος ἦν, οὕτω 
ταχὺ πάντα ἐποίησε, ἐποίησε δὲ ὦδε, &C. Jupiter made all 
things, and all things whatsoever exist are the 
works of Jupiter ; rivers, and earth, and sea, and 
heaven, and what are between these, and gods and 
men and all. animals, whatsoever is - perceivable 
either by sense or by the mind. But Jupiter first of 
How God was 2! made himself; for he was not educated 
said to be self in the flowery and odoriferous caves of 
p. 405 and Crete, neither was Saturn ever about 
406. to devour him, nor instead of him did 
' he swallow down a stone. For Jupiter was never 
in danger, nor will he be ever in danger of any 
thing. Neither is there any thing older than Ju- 
piter, no more than there are sons older than their 
parents, or. works than their opificers. But 6 15 
the first and the oldest, and the prince of all 
things, he being made from himself; nor can it be 
declared when he was made, for he was frow the 
beginning, and ever will be his own father, and - 
greater than to have. been begotten from one an- 
other. As he produced Minerva from his brain, 
and needed:no wedlock in order thereunto, so 
before this did he produce himself from himself, 
needing not the help of any other thing for his 
being. But, on the contrary, all things began. to be 
from him, and no man can tell the time; since 
there was not then any time when there was no- 
thing else besides, and no work can be older than 
the maker of it. Thus was Jupiter the beginning 
_ of all things, and all things were from Jupiter, 
who is better than time, which had its beginning 
together with the world.— And again: Ὡς δὲ καὶ θεῶν 
ὅσα φῦλα aroppony τῆς Διὸς τοῦ πάντων πατρὸς δυνάμεως 
ἕκαστα ἔχει, καὶ ἀτεχνῶς κατὰ τὴν Ὁμήρου, σειρὰν, ἅπαντα 
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εἰς ᾿αὐτὸν διήρτηται, καὶ πάντα εξ αὐτοῦ ἐξῆπται" -ἔρωτά τε 
καὶ ἀνάγκην Wo τούτω συναγωγοτάτω καὶ ἰσχυροτάτω ἐν 
τοῖς πῤώτοις ἐγένησεν, ὅπως αὐτῷ τὰ πάντα συνέχοιεν, KC. 
ἀποίει θεοὺς μὲν, ἀνθρώπων. ἐπιμελητὰς, ἀνθρώπους δὲ θεῶν 
᾿θεραπευτάς τε καὶ ὑπηρέτας, &e. πάντα δὲ πανταχοῦ Διός. 
μεστὰ, καὶ ἁπάντων θεών εὐεργεσίαι, Διός εἰσιν ἔργον, ὅζα. 
All the several kinds of gods are but a defluxion 
and derivation from Jupiter; and, according to 
-Homer’s chain, all things are connected with bim 
and depend upon him. He, amongst the first, 
‘produced love and necessity, two the most power- 
ful holders of things together,. that they might 
make all things firmly to cohere. He made gods 
to be the curators of men, and he made men to 
be the worshippers and servers of those gods. 
All things are every where full of Jupiter, and the 
benefits of all the other gods are his work, and to 
.be attributed to him, they being done in com- 
-pliance with that order, which he had prescribed 
them. 

It is certain, that all the latter philosophers 
after Christianity, whether Platonists or Peripa- 
tetics, though for the most part they asserted the 
eternity of the world, yet universally agreed in 
the acknowledgment of one supreme Deity, the 
cause of the whole world, and of all the other 
gods. And as Numenius, Plotinus, Amelius, 
‘Porphyrius, Proclus, Damascius, and others, 


held also a trinity of Divine hypostases, so had - | 


some of those philosophers excellent speculations 
concerniag the Deity, as particularly Plotinus ; 
who, notwithstanding that he derived matter and 
all things from one Divine principle, yet was a 
contender for many gods. Thus in his book in- 
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En. ii, Hb. ix. SCribed against the Gnostics: Χρὴ ὡς ἄρισ- 
o-ix. [p-207-] ον μὲν αὐτὸν πειρᾶσθαι γίνεσθαι, μὴ μόνον δὲαὐτὸν 
νομίζειν a ἄριστον δύνασθαι γενέσθαι, οὕτω γὰρ οὔπω ἄριστος, 
ἀλλὰ. καὶ ὶ ἀνθρώπους ἄλλους a ἀρίστους, ἔτι καὶ i δαίμονας a aya- 
Gove εἶναι" πολὺ δὲ μᾶλλον θεούς, τούς τε ἕν τῷδε ὅ ὄντας" 
κακεῖ ἱ βλέποντας" πάντων δὲ μάλιστα τὸν ἡγεμόνα τοῦδε τοῦ 
παντὸς, ψυχὴν μακαριωτάτην᾽ ἐντεῦθεν δὲ ἤδη καὶ τοὺς von- 
τοὺς ὑμνεῖν θεοὺς, ὑφ᾽ ἅπασι δὲ ἤδη, τὸν μέγαν τὸν ἐκεῖ i βασι- 
λέα" καὶ ἐν τῷ πλήθει μάλιστα τῶν θεών, τὸ μέγα αὐτοῦ -ἐν- 
δεικνυμένους.᾽ Ov γὰρ. τὸ συστεῖλαι εἰς ἕν, ἀλλὰ τὸ δεῖξαι 
πολὺ τὸ θεῖον ὅσον ἔδειξεν αὐτὸς, Tourtort ϑύναμιν θεοὺ εἰδό- 
τῶν, ὅταν μένων ὅ ὃς. ἐστι; πολλοὺς 1 ποιῇ, πάντας cic αὐτὸν 
ἀνηρτημένους, καὶ δι᾿ ἐκεῖνον καὶ rap’ ἐκείνου ὄντας" καὶ ὁ Kod- 
μος ὅδε Si ἐκείνον ἐστὶ κακεῖ τ βλέπει, καὶ πᾶς, καὶ i θεών ἕκαστοῦ. 
Every man ought to endeavour, with all his mi ht, 
to become as good as may be, but: yet not to 
think himself to be the only thing that is good, 
but that there are also other good men in the 
world, and good demons, but much more gods; 
who, though inhabiting this inferior world, yet 
look up to that superior; and, most of all; ‘the 
prince of this universe, that most happy soul. 
From. whence he ought to ascend yet higher, 
and to praise those intelligible gods, but above 
all that great King and Monarch; declaring ‘his 
greatness and majesty by the multitude of gods 
which are under him. For this is not the’ pait 
of them, who know the power of God, to contract 
all into one, but to shew forth all that Divinity, 
which himself hath displayed, who, remaining 
one, makes many depending on him; which are 
by him:and from him. © For this whole world is 
by him, and looks up perpetually to him, as also 
doth every one of the gods in it—And Themistius, 
the Peripatetic (who was so far from being a 
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Christian, that, as Petavius probably conjec- 
tures, he perstringes our Saviour Christ under 
the name’ of Empedocles, for making himself a 
god), - doth not only affirm, that one and the 
same supreme God was worshipped by Pagans, 
and the Christians, and all nations, though in 
different manners; but also, that God was de- 
lighted with this ‘variety of religions : Orat. xii. [p- 
Ταύτῃ νόμιζε γάννυσθαι τῇ ποικιλίᾳ τὸν τοῦ παν- Fran nny 
τὸς ἀρχηγέτην" ἄλλως Σύρους ἐθέλει πολιτεύεσ-. 
θαι, ἄλλως. Ἕλληνας, ἄλλως Αἰγυπτίους; καὶ οὐδ΄ αὐτοὺς 
Σύρους ὁ ὁμοίως, ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη κατακεκερμάτισται εἰς μικρά" The 
author and prince of the universe seems to be 
delighted with this variety of worship; he would 
‘have the Syrians worship him one way, the 
Greeks another, and the Egyptians another; hei- 
‘ther do the Syriatis (or Christians) themselves. all 
agree, they being subdivided into many sects.. - 

We shall conclude, therefore, with this full 
‘testimony of St. Cyril, in his first book against 
‘Julian :’Azacw ἐναργὲς, ὃ ὅτι καὶ τοῖς τὰ ἱ Ἕλλη- 
νων φιλοσοφεῖν εἰωήόσιν, ἕ ἕνα μὲν ἐδόκει Θεὸν εἶναι 
συνώμολογεῖν, τὸν τῶν ὅλων δημιουργὸν, καὶ πάντων ἐπέ- 
κεινα κατὰ φύσιν αὐτοὶ, νοητούς τε καὶ αἰσθητούς" It is ma- 
nifest to all, that amongst those, whd philosophize 
in the Greek way, it is universally acknowledged 
that there is one God, the maker of the universe, 
aid who is by nature above all things ; but that 
there have been made by him, and produced into 
generation, certain other gods (as they call them) 
both intelligible and sensible. 

xxvi1.’ Neither was this the opinion of philoso- 
‘phers and learned men only, amongst the Pagans, 
but even of the vulgar also. Not that we pre- 
tend to give an account of all the most sottish 
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vulgar amongst them, who as they little const- 
dered their religion, so probably did they not 
understand that mystery of the Pagan theology 
(hereafter to be declared), that many of their gods 
were nothing but several names and notions of 
one supreme Deity, according to its. various ma- 
᾿ς nifestations and effects ; but because, as we con- 
ceive, this tradition of one supreme God did run 
current amongst the generality of the Greek — 
and Latin Pagans at least, whether learned 
or unlearned. For we cannot make.a_better 
judgment concerning the vulgar and generality 
of the ancient Pagans, than from the poets and 
mythologists, who. were the chief instructors. of 
them. Thus, Aristotle in his Politics, writing of: 
music, judgeth of men’s opinions concerning the 
L.viiay. 2048 from the poets : ᾿Σκοπεῖν δ᾽ ἔξεστι, τὴν 
[p- 607.] tom. ὑπόληψιν ἣν ἔχομεν περὶ τῶν θεῶν, οὐ. γὰρ ὃ 
δὰ Ζεὺς. αὐτὸς ᾷδει καὶ κιθαρίζει τοῖς ποιηταῖς" We 
may learn what opinion men have concerning the 
gods, from hence, because the poets never bring 
in Jupiter singing or playing upon an instrument. 
—Now we have already proved from sundry tes- 
timonies of the poets, that (however they were de- 
pravers of the Pagan religion, yet) they kept up 
this tradition of one supreme Deity, one king and 
father of gods: to which testimonies many more 
might have been added, as of Seneca the trage- 
dian, Statius, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Persius and 
Martial, but that we then declined them, to avoid 
tediousness. Wherefore we shall here content 
ourselves only tu set down this affirmation of Dio 

Chrysostomus, concerning. the theology of the 
Orat. xxxvi. poets: Οὗτοι δ᾽ οὖν πάντες οἱ ποιηταὶ κατὰ ταῦ- 
p. 447 τα, τὸν πρῶτον Kal μέγιστον. θεὸν πατέρα κα- 
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Mover συλλήβδην ἅπαντας Ταῦ λογικοῦ. γένους, καὶ Sy καὶ 
βασιλέα" οἷς πεμθόμενοι οἱ ἄνθρωποι Διὸς βαφιλέως ἱδρύον- 
σαι βωμούς" καὶ δὴ καὶ πατέρα αὐτὸν οὐκ. οκνοῦσι πιροσαγα-᾿ 
pevew ἐν ταῖς εὐχαῖς" ΑΙΙ the poets call the first and 
greatest God, the father, universally, of all the ra- 
tional kind ; as also the king thereof. Agreeably 
‘with:which of the poets, do men erect altars.to 
Jupiter king, and stick not to cali him father ia 
their devotions. 

Moreover, Aristotle himself hath recorded: this 
in his Politics,* πάντες λέγουσι θεοὺς βασιλεύεσθαι, 
fhat all men affirmed the gods to be under.a 
‘kingly power; or, that there is one .supreme 
‘King and Monarch over the gods.——And Maxi- 
mus Tyrius declareth, that as: well the unlearned 
as the learned, throughout the whole Pagan 
world, uoiversally agreed in. this, that there. was 
‘gne supreme God, the father of all the-other. gods: 
‘Et συναγαγὼν .exxAyotay τῶν τεχνῶν τούτων, Diss AS. 
κελεύεις ἅπαντας ἀθρόους. διὰ ψηφίσματος ἑνὸς meee 
air oxpivacdat περὶ τοῦ θεοῦ, οἴει ἄλλο μὲν ἂν τὰν γραφέα εἰ- 
πεῖν, ἄλλο δὲ καὶ τὸν φγαλματοποιθν,. καὶ τὸν ποιητὴν ἄλλο, 
καὶ τὸν φιλόσοφον ἄλλο ; ἄλλ’ οὐδὲ μὰ Δία τὸν Σκύθην, 
αὐδὲ τὸν Ἕλληνα, οὐδὲ τὸν. Πέρσην, ἢ τὸν Ὑπερβόρειον' 
: ἀλλὰ ἴδοις ἂν ἐν μὲν τοῖς ἄλλα, ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἄλλα, καὶ οὐ rav- 
70 ψηφιζομένους τοὺς ἀνθρώπους; πάντας δὲ πᾶσι διαφερομέ- 
ψους" οὐ τὸ ἀγαθὸν φὸ αὐτὸ πᾶσιν, ov τὸ κακὸν ὅμοων, οὐ τὸ 
αἰαχρὸν, οὔ τὸ Kado νόμος μὲν γὰρ δη καὶ δίκη ἃ ἄνω καὶ 
:κάτω φέρεται διασπώμενα, καὶ σπαρασσόμενα᾽ μὴ γὰρ ὅτι γέ- 
woo γένει ὁμολογεῖ ἐν τούτοις, ἀλλ᾽ ρὐδὲ πόλις πόλει, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐδὲ οἶκος οἴκῳ; οὐδὲ α ἀνὴρ ἀνδρὶ, οὐδὲ αὐτὸς αὐτῷ᾽ ἐν τοσού-. 
‘vy δὲ πολέμῳ kat στάσει καὶ i διαφωνίᾳ, & ἕνα ἴδοις ἃ ἄν ἐν πάσῃ 
γῇ ὑμόφωνον νόμον καὶ λόγον, ὅτι ΘΕΟΣ ELS TIANTQN 
“ΒΑΣΈΛΔΡΥΣ ΚΑῚ TIATHP, καὶ θεοὶ πηλλοὶ θεοῦ waite 

* Lib: iv. cap. xv. p. 510. tom. iii, oper. 
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συνάρχοντες θεῳ" ταῦτα δὲ ὁ Ἕλλην λέγει καὶ ὁ  Βάρβαρος λέ- 
γει; καὶ ὀηπειρώτης καὶ ὁ θαλάττιος, καὶ ὁ σοφὸς, καὶ ὁ ἄσοφος" 
If there were a meeting called of all these several 
trades and professions, a painter, a statuary, a 

poet, and a philosopher, and all of them were re- 
quired to declare their sense concerning God, do 
you think, that the painter would say one thing, 
the statuary another, the poet another, and the 
philosopher another? No, nor the Scythian nei- 
ther, nor the Greek, nor the Hyperborean. In 
other things we find men speaking very discord- 
antly to one another, all men as it were differing 
from all. . The same thing is not good to all ποῦ 
evil, honest. nor dishonest. For law and justice - 
itself are different every where; and not only-one 
nation doth not agree with another therein,. but 
also not one city with another city, nor one house 
with another house, nor one man with another 
man, nor, lastly, any one man with himself. . Ne- 
vertheless, in this so great war, contention, and 
discord, you may find every where throughout 
the whole world, one agreeing law and opinion, 
that THERE IS ONE GOD THE KING AND FATHER | 
OF ALL, and many gods, the sons of. God, co- 
reigners together with God. These things both 
the Greek and the Barbarian alike affirm, both 
the inhabitants of the continent and of the sear 
coast, both the wise and the unwise.—Nothing 
can be more full than this testimony of Maximus 
Tyrius, that the generality of the Pagan world, 
as well vulgar and illiterate as wise and learned, 
did agree in this, that there was one supreme 
God, the creator and governor of all. And to 
-the same purpose was that other testimony before 
Orat. xit.p. Cited out of Dio Chrysostomus, περὶ δὲ 
201. θεῶν τῆς τε καθόλου ἀύσεως, καὶ porta τοῦ 
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πάντων ἡγεμόνος, δόξα καὶ ἐπίνοια κοινῇ τοῦ ξύμπαντος 
ἀνθρωπίνον γένους, ὁμοίως δὲ Ἑλλήνων, ὁμοίως δὲ Βαρβά- 
ρων, &c. that concerning the nature of the gods 
in general, but especially concerning that Prince 
of all things, there was one agreeing persuasion 
in the minds of all. mankind, as well Barbarians 
as Greeks.—Where Dio plainly intimates also, 
that there was a more universal consent of nations 
in the belief of one God than of many gods. 

It hath. been already observed, that the several 
Pagan nations.had vulgarly their peculiar proper 
names for theone supreme God. Foras the Greeks 
called him Zeus or Zen, the Latins Jupiter or 
Jovis, so did the Egyptians, Africans, and Ara- 
bians, Hammon. Which Hammon therefore was 
called by the Greeks the Zeus of the Africans, 
and by the Latins their Jupiter. Whence is that 
in Cicero’s De Natura Deorum,.* “ Jovis Capitolini 
nobis alia species, alia Afris Ammonis Jovis,” the 
form of. the capitolise Jupiter with us Romans is 
different from that of Jupiter Ammon with the 
Africans.”—The name οὗ the Scythian Jupiter 
also, as Herodotus. tells us, was. Pappzus or 
father. The Persians likewise had their Ζεὺς πα- 
rowoc, ΔΒ Xenophon styles him, their country. Zeus 
or Jupiter (namely Mithras or Oromasdes); who 
in the same Xenophon ‘is distinguished from the 
sun, and called in Cyrus's proclamation in the 
Scripture, “ the Lord’ God of. heaven, who . had 
᾿ given him all the kingdoms oftthe:earth.” Thusthe 
Babylonian Bel is declared by Berosus (a priest 
of his) to have been that God, who was the maker 
of heaven and-eartb. And learned men conceive; 
that Baal (which is the same with Bel,. and sig- 

. Lib. i, rap. xxix. p. 2923. tom. ix, oper. 
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nifies Lord) was first amongst the Phenicians also 
a name for the supreme God, the creator of ‘hea- 
ven and earth, sometimes called Beel samen, the 
Lord of heaven: as likewise that Molech, which 
signifies king, was, amongst the Ammonites, the 
king of their gods; and that Marnas (the chief 
God of the Gazites, who were Philistines) and 
signifies the Lord of men, was that from whence 
the Cretians derived their Jupiter, called the father 
of gods and men. | 

- Origen * indeed contended, that it was not law- 
full for Christians to call the supreme God by any 
of those Pagan names, and probably for these 
reasons, because those names were then frequently 
bestowed upon idols, and because they were con- 
_ taminated and defiled by absurd and impure fables. 
Nevertheless, that learned father does acknow- 
ledge the Pagans really to have meant τὸν θεὸν ew! 
πᾶσιν, the God over all—by those several names : 
which yet Lactantius Firmianus would by no 
means allow of as to the Roman Jupiter, wor- 
shipped m the capitol, he endeavouring to con- 
1, ἦν ο. αἱ, fute it after this manner: ‘ Vana est per- 
[p76] -guasio eorum, qui nomen Jovis summo 
Deo tribuunt. Solent enim quidam errores suos 
hac excusatione defendere ; qui convicti de uno 
Deo, cum id negare non possunt, ipsum colere 
affirmant, verum hoc sibi placere ut Jupiter ho- 
minetur, quo quid absurdias? Jupiter enim sine 
contubernio conjugis filizque, colinonsolet. Unde 
quid sit apparet, nec fas est id nomen 60 trane- 
ferri, ubi nec Minerva est ulla‘nec Juno.” It is 
8 vain persuasion of those, who would give.the 
name of Jupiter to the supreme God. _For-some 
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are wont thus to excuse their errors, when they . 
have been convinced: of one God, 80 88 that they 
could not contradict it, by saying, that themselves 
worshipped him, he being.called by them Jupiter : 
than which what can be more absurd? since Ju- 
piter is not worshipped without the partnership 
of his wifeand daughter. .From whence it plainky 
appears what. this Jupiter is, and.that.the name | 
ought not to be transferred thither, where there is 
᾿ neither any Minerva nor Juno.—The ground of 
which argumentation of Lactantius was this, be- 
cause the great capitoline temple of Jupiter had. . 
three sacella or lesser chapels in it, all contained 
_ under one roof, Jupiter’s in the. middle, Minerva’s 
on the right hand, and Juno’s on the left; accord- 
ing to that of the poet; : . 


Trina in Tarpeio fulgent consortia templo. 


Which. Juno, according to the poetic theology, 
is said to be the wife of Jupiter, and Minerva his 
daughter, begotten not upon Juno, but from his 
own brain. Where if is plain, that there is a cer- 
tain mixture ofthe mythical or poetical theology; 
together with the natural, as almost every where 
else. there was, to. make up that civil theology of 
the Pagans. But here (according to the more re- 
condite and arcane doctrine of the Pagans) these 
three capitoline gods, Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno, 
as well as some others, may be understood to have 
been: nothing else but several names and notions 
of one supreme. Deity, according to its several αὖ! 
tributes and manifestations ; Jupiter signifying the 
Divine power and sovereignty, as it were seated 
and enthroned in the heavens; Minerva, the Di- 
vine wisdom and understanding; and Juno -the 
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same deity, acting in these lower parts of the: 
world. Unless we would rather, with Maero- 
bius,* physiologize them all three, and make 
Minerva to be the higher heaven, Jupiter the mid- 
dle ether, and Juno the lower air and earth, all 
animated ; that is, one God, as acting differently 
in these three regions of the world. Which yet 
seems not so congruous, because it would place 
Minerva above Jupiter. 

‘Nevertheless it may Justly be suspected, as G. 
1. Vossius”® hath already observed, that there was 
yet some higher and more sacred mystery in this 
capitoline trinity aimed. at; namely, a trinity of 
Divine hypostases. For these three Roman or 
capitoline gods were said to have been : first 
brought into Italy out of Phrygia by the Trojans, 
but before that into Phrygia by Dardanus, out of 
the Samothracian island; and that within eight 
hundred years after the Noachian flood, if we may © 
believe Eusebius. And as these were called by 
the Latins Di Penates, which Macrobius thus 
interprets, “ Dii per quos penitus spiramus, per 
quos habemus corpus, per quos rationem animi 
possidemus,” that is, the gods, by whom we live, 
andinove, and have our being ;—but Varro in Arno- 
bius, ““ Dii, qui sunt intrinsecus, atque In intimis 
penetralibus celi,” the gods, who are in the most 
inward recesses of heaven ;—so were they called 
by the Samothracians Κάβειροι, or Cabiri, that is, as 
Varro " rightly interprets the word, θεοὶ δυνατοὶ, or di- 
vi potentes, the powerful and mighty gods.— Which 

* Saturnal. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 391, 392. 
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Cabiri being plainly the Hebrew oD», gives just 
occasion to suspect, that thisancient tradition of the 
three Divine hy postases (unquestionably entertain- 
-ed by Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato amongst 
the. Greeks, and probably by the Egyptians and 
Persians) sprung originally from the Hebrews; 
the first of these Divine hypostases, called Jove, 
being the fountain of the godhead ; and the second 
of:them, called by the Latins Minerva (which, as 
Varro * interprets it, was, that wherein “ idez et 
exempla rerum,” the ideas and first exemplars or 
patterns of things were contained), fitly express- 
ing the Divine Logos; and the third Juno, called 
‘‘ amor ac delicium Jovis,” well enough. Ὁς 9...) 
answering (as Vossius thinks) to the Di- Gen. |. viii. 
vine Spirit. om 
Bat Lactantius hath yet another objec- 
tion against the Roman Jupiter's being 
the supreme God; ‘ Quid? quod bujus nominis | 
proprietas non divinam vim sed humanam expri- 
mit? Jovem enim Junonem que a Juvando esse 
dictos Cicero interpretatur. Et Jupiter quasi Ju- 
vang pater dicitur. Quod nomen in Deum mi- 
nime convenit, quia juvare hominis est, &. Nemo 
sic deum precatur, ut se- adjuyet, sed ut servet, 
&c. Ergo non imperitus.modo, sed etiam impius 
est,. qui nomine Jovis virtutem summe potestatis 
imminuit.” What if we add, that the propriety 
of this word Jupiter does not express a Divine, 
but only a human force? Cicero deriving both 
Jove'and Juno.alike a juvando, that is, from help- 
ing: for juvans pater, or a helping father, is not 
a good description of God ; forasmuch as it pro- 
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perly belongetito men to help. Neither doth dny 
ene pray tb: God to help him only, but to save 
him. Nor is a father said to help his son, whom 
he was the begetter of; &c. Wherefore he is not 
doly unskilful, but impious also, who, by the | 
name of δύνα or Jupiter, diminishes the power df 
the supréme God.—But:as this of Lactantius 
seems otherwise weak enough; so 15 the founda- 
tion of it absolutely ruinous, the true etymon of 
Jupiter (though Cicero knew not so much) being 
without peradventure, not juvaxs pater; but Joves 
pater, Jove, the father of gods and men; whith 
Jovis is the very Hebrew Tetragrammatoh (how-. 
ever these Romans came by it) only altered by. 4 
Latin termination.. Wherefore, as there could: be 
no impiety at allin calling the supreme God Jove: 
or Jovis, it being that very name which God hitn- 
self chose to be called by}; so neither is there any. 
reason, why the Latins should not as weld mean. 
the supreme God thereby, as the Greeks did un- 
questionably by Zeus, which will be proved after- 
wards from irrefragable authority. : 
Especially if we consider, that the Roman vul 
- gar commonly bestowed these two epithets upon: 
that capitoline Jupiter (that is, not the senseless 
statue, but that God who was there worshipped. . 
in 4 material statue) of Optimas and Maximus; the' 
best and the greatest; they thereby signifying his. 
to be a Being infinitely good and powerfal. ‘Thus 
Cicero in his De Nat. Deorwm,* “ Jupiter a poetis 
dicitur divum atqae hominum pater, #majoribus. 
autem nostris optimus, maximus.” That same 
Jupiter, who is by the poets styled the father of: 
gods and men, is by our ancestors called the best, 
* Lib. it. cap. xxv. p. 2992. tom. ix. oper. 
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the greatest. And. in his Orat. pro 8. Roscio,* 
‘¢ Jupiter optimas maximus, cujus nutu et arbitrio 
voslud, ‘terra, mariaque reguntur;” Jupiter the 
best, the greatest; by whose beck: and command, 
the heaven, the éarth, and the seas dre governed: 
As aldo the janior:Pliny, in his paregyric oration, 
“‘ Parens hominum deorumque, optimi “prius, de- 
inde maxitmi nomine colitur ;” ‘ the father of meh 
and gods is worshipped under the. name, first: of 
thebest, and then of the greatest.—Moreover Ser- 
vias Honoratus inforths us, that the pontifices in 
their public. sacrifices: were wont to-address thers | 
selves to Jupiter:in this form-of: words; ‘ Omni 
potens: Jupiter, seu quo . αἰΐο: nomine: appellari. 
volueris ;’ Omnipotent Jupiter, ‘or by what-othe: 
name soever thou pleasest to be calledi--From 
whence it is plain, that the Romans, under the 
name of Jupiter, worshipped the.omnipotent God: 
Aud, according to Seneca, the ancient-Hetrurians, 
who are by him distinguished from philosophers, 
as a kind. of illiterate. superstitious : persons ‘Gu 
these words, “ Hec..adhuc Etruscis et - 
philosophis communia sunt, in“illo dis- : ah 
sentiunt ) had this very same notion an-. 
swering. to the word Jupiter,. namely, ‘of 
the supreme Monarch of the universe. For, first, 
he sets down their tradition concersiag thunder- 
belts in. this manner: -“ Fulmina dicunt a Jove 
mitti, et tres ili manubis dant... Prima (ut aiunt) 
mouet et placata est,:et ipsius consilio Jovis mittic 
tar, -Secundam. quidem. mittit Jupiter, sed ex 
-consilii sententia; duodecim enim deos advocat; 
&c. Tertiam idem Jupiter mittit, sed adhibitis in 
consilium diis, quos seperiores et involutos -vo- 
. * Cup. xiv. p. 948. tom. iii. oper. 
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cant, que vastat,” &c. The Hetrurians say, that 
the thunderbolts are sent from Jupiter,:and that 
there are three kinds of them; the first gentle:and 
monitory, and sent by Jupiter alone; the second 
sent by Jupiter, but not without the counsel. and 
consent of the twelve gods, which thunderbolt 
doth some good, but not without barm also; the 
_ third sent by Jupiter likewise, but not before he 
hath called a council of all the superior gods: 
and this utterly wastes and destroys both private 
and public states—And then does he make a 
commentary upon this old Hetrurian doctrine, 
that it was not to be taken literally, but only so 
as to impress an awe upon men, and to siguify, | 
that Jupiter himself intended nothing but good, 
_ he inflicting evil not alone, but in partnership. with 
others, and when the necessity of the case re- 
quired. Adding, in the last place, “Νὰ hoc.qui- 
dem crediderunt (Etrusci) Jovem qualem in capi- 
tolio, et in ceteris edibus colimus, mittere manu 
sua fulmina; sed eundem,. quem nos, Jovem in- 
telligunt, castodem rectoremque universi, animum | 
ac spiritum, mundani hujus operis dominum et 
artificem,-cul nomen omne convenit.” Neither 
did these Hetrurians believe, that such a Jupiter, 
as we worship in the capitol and in the other 
temples, did fling thunderbolts with his own hands, 
- but they understood the very same Jupiter, that 
~ we now do, the keeper and governor of the uni- 
verse, the mind and spirit of the whole, the. lord 
and artificer of this mundane fabric, to whom 
every name belongeth.—And, lastly, that the vul- 
gar Romans afterward, about the beginning of 
Christianity, had the same notion of Jupiter, as 
the supreme God, evidently appears from what 
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‘Fertultian: hath recorded in his book Ad Scapu- 
-lam,* that when Marcus Aurelius in his German 
‘expedition, by the prayers of the Christian sol- 
-diers made to God, had obtained refreshing showers 
from heaven in a great drought, “‘Tunc populus 
‘adclamans JOVI DEO DEORUM, QUI SOLUS POTENS 
EST, in Jovis nomine Deo nostro testimonium red- 
‘didit:” that then the people with one consent cry- - 
ing out, Thanks be to JUPITER THE Gop OF GODs, 
WHO ALONE IS POWERFUL, did thereby in the name 
‘of Jove or Jupiter give testimony to our God.— 
‘Where, by the way, we see also, that Tertullian 
-was not so nice as Lactantius, but did freely ac- 
knowledge the Pagans by their Jupiter to have 
-meant the true God. 

As nothing is more frequent with Pagan writers, 
than to speak of God singularly, they signifying 
thereby the one supreme Deity, so that the same 
was very familiar with the vulgar Pagans also, in 
their ordinary discourse and common speech, 
hath been recorded by divers of the fathers. Ter- 
-tullian in his book De Testimonio Anima, > and 
his Apologet. “ instanceth in several of these forms 
-of speech then vulgarly used by the Pagans; as 
-¢ Deus videt, Deo commendo, Deus reddet, Deus 
᾿ς inter nos judicabit, Quod Deus vault, Si Deus vo- 
‘luerit, Quod Deus dederit, Si Deus dederit,” and 
‘the like. Thus also Minutius Felix :4 “ Cum ad 
‘celum manus tendunt, nihil aliud quam Deum 
_-dicunt, Et magnus est, et-Deus verus est, &c. vul- 
‘gi iste naturalis sermo, an Christiani confitentis 
‘oratio?” When they stretch out their hands to 


* Lib. iv. > Cap. ii. p. 35. oper. cdit. Venet. 
© Cap. xvii. p. 175. 
4 In Octavio, cap. xviii. ἢ. 171. edit, Gronav. 
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-heaven, they mention only God ; and these; forms. 
of speech, He is great, and God is. true; and, if 
God grant (which are the natural language of the 
vulgar), are they not a plain confession of Christ- 

janity? And, lastly, Lactantius,* ‘Cum jurant& 

et cum optant, et cum gratias agunt, non deos 
multos, sed Deum nominant; adeo ipsa veritas, 

cogente natura, etiam ab invitis pectoribus erum- 
pit:” When they swear, and when they wish, 
and when they give thanks, they name not many 
gods, but God only; the truth, by a secret force 
of nature, thus breaking forth from them, whether 
they will or no.—And again: “ Ad Deum con- 
fugiunt, a Deo petitur auxilium, Deus ut subve- 
niat oratur. Et si quis ad extremam mendicandi 
necessitatem redactus, victum precibus exposcit, 
Deum solum obtestatur, et per ejus divinum at-. 
que unicum numen hominum sibi misericordiam 
querit.” They fly to God, aid is desired of God, 
they pray that God would help them; and whea 
any one is reduced to extremest necessity, he begs 
for God’s sake, and by his Divine power alone im- 
plores the mercy of men.—Which same thing is 
fally confirmed also by Proclus upon Plato’s ΤῊ 
meus; where he observes, that the one supreme 
God was more universally believed throughout 
the world in. all ages, than the many inferior gods: 
τάχα δὲ καὶ τοῦτο ἂν εἴποις, ὅτι δὴ αἱ ψυχαὶ τῶν 
ἑαυταῖς προσεχεστέρων θάττον ἐπιλανθάνονται, τῶν 
δὲ ὑπερτέρων ἀρχῶν μάλλον μνημονεύουσι Δρῶσι γὰρ μαλ- 
λον εἰς αὐτοὺς & ὑπεροχὴν δυνάμεως, καὶ δοκοῦσιν αὐταῖς πα- 
ρεῖναι δι ἐνέργειαν" ὃ δῆ καὶ περὶ τὴν ὄψεν γίγνεταιτὴν ἡμετέραν" 

πολλὰ γὰρ τῶν ἐν γῇ κειμένων οὐχ ὁρῶντες, ὁμῶς αὐτὴν ὁρᾷν 
δυκώμεν τὴν ἀπλανῆ, καὶ αὐτοὺς τοὺς ἀστέρας, διότι καταλάμ- 


᾿ Ῥ, 286. 


2 Institut, Divin, Wh. ἃ. cap. & p. 190. 
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trovoty ἡμων τὴν ὄψιν τῷ ἑαυτῶν φωτί, Maddov-ody καὶ τὸ ὄμ- 
μα τῆς done, ληθηνῖ ἰσχεέι καὶ ἀορασίαν τῶν πρὸόσεχεστέρων, ἢ 
τῶν ἀνωτέρων Kat ἱθειοτέρων a ἀρχῶν" οὕτω τὴν πρωτίατην ἀρχὴν 
πᾶσαι θρησκείαι καὶ αἱρέσεις συγχωροῦσιν εἶναι, καὶ θεὸν πάντες 
ἄνθρωποι ἐπικαλοῦσι βοηθόν' θεοὺς δὲ εἶναι μετ᾽ αὐτὴν, καὶ πρό- 
voray on αὐτῶν ἐν τῷ παντί, οὐ πᾶσαι πιστενοὺυσι' ἐνὰργέσ- 
τερον yao αὐταῖς καταφαίνεται τὸ ἕν τοῦ wAnBove’ And 
perhaps you may affirm, that souls. do sooner lose 
their knowledge of those things, which are lower 
and nearer to them, but retain a stronger remem- 
brance of those higher principles; because these 
do act more vigorously upor them, by reason of 
the transcendency -of their power, and bg their 
energy seem to be present with them. And the 
same thing happens as to our bodily sight; for 
though there be many things here upon earth, 
which none of us see, yet every one observes that 
highest sphere, and takes notice of the fixed stars 
in it, because these strongly radiate with theik light 
upen our eyes. In-like manner does the eye of 
our soul sooner lose the sight and remembrance of 
the lower than of the higher and diviner principles, 
And thus all religions and sects acknowledge.that 
one highest Principle of all, and men every where 
call'‘upen God for their helper ; but that there are 
reds, after and below that highest Principle, and 
that there i is a certain providence descendimg down 
from these upon the univéree, all sects do not be- 
lieve; the reason*whereof is, ‘because the one or 
unity appears more ‘clearly and plainly to them, 
than-the many or a multitude. 

’ Moreover, we learn from Arrianus’s Epicte- 
tus, that that very form of prayer, which hath been 
now 80 tong in-use ‘in the Christian chureh, Kyrie 
Eleeson, ‘Lond, have mercy upon us, was an- 
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ciently part of the Pagans’ litany to the supreme 
God, either amongst the Greeks, or the Latins, 

Lic. vj. OF both, τὸν θεὸν ἐπικαλούμενοι (saith Epic- 

[p. 186.}. tetus), δεόμεθα αὐτοῦ, Κύριέ ἐλέησον, invok- | 
ing God, we pray to him after this manner, Lord, 
have mercy upon us. Now this Epictetus lived 
in the times of Adrian the emperor ; and that this 
passage of his 18 to be understood of Pagans, and 
not of Christians, is undeniably manifest from 
the context, he there speaking of those, who used ΄ 
augurta, ΟΥ̓ divination by birds. Moreover, in the 
writings of the Greekish Pagans, the supreme God 
is often called Κύριος, or Lord. For, not to urge 
that passage of the τέλειος λόγος, or Asclepian Dia- 
logue, cited by Lactantius, * where we read of o Κύ- 
ριος καὶ πάντων ποιητὴς, the Lord and maker of all— 
Menander in Justin Martyr” styleth the supreme 
God τὸν évra πάντων. Κύριον yevixwrarov, the niost 
universal Lord of all.—And Osiris in Plutarch is 
called ἁπάντων Κύριος, the Lord ofall things.— And 
this is also done absolutely, and without any ob- 
jection, and that not only by the LX X. and Christ- 
ians, but. also by Pagan writers. Thus in Plu- 
tarch’s de Iside et Osiride, we read of τοῦ πρώτου, 
καὶ KYPIOY, καὶ νοητοῦ γνώσις, the knowledge of 
the first intelligible, and the Lord—that is, of ‘the 
supreme God. And Oromasdes is called ὁ Κύριος, 
the Lord, in Plutarch’s life of Alexander ; as Νοῦς 
De An. i. also, Κύριος, by Aristotle, that is, the su- 
[P. is tom. Preme Ruler over all.—Thus likewise 
i. oper] Plato in his sixth epistle ad Hermiam, 
&c. styles his first Divine hypostasis, or the abso- 
lutely supreme Deity, τοῦ ἡγεμόνος καὶ αἰτίου πατέρα 
Κύριον, the father of the prince, and cause of the 

* Instit. Div. lib. ii. cap. vi,p. 419.» De, Monarch. Dei, p. 108.. 
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world (that is, of the eternal intellect) the Lorp. 
Again, Jamblichus writeth thus of the supreme 
God, Δεῖν ὁμολογεῖται παρὰ TOU. κυρίου ayalov 
ζητεῖν, It 1s confessed, that every good 8 
thing ought to be asked of the Lord.— [op xvii 
that is, the supreme God; which words ‘=#ei.] | 
are afterwardsrepeated in him also, p. 129. but de- 
praved i in the printed copy thus, Δεῖν δὲ ὁμολογεῖν πε: 
ρὶ τοῦ κυρίου τ ᾿ ἀγαθὸν ἐστί. Lastly, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus* tells us, that the supreme God was call- 
ed not by one only name, but by divers diversely, 
namely, ἤ ro "Ev, ἢ τ᾽ ᾿Αγαθὸν, ἢ ἢ Νοῦν, ἢ αὐτὸ τὸ Ὅν, ἢ 
Πατέρα, ἢ ἢ Θεὸν, ἢ Δημιουργὸν ἢ ἥ Κύριον, either the One, 
or the Good, or Mind, or the very Ens, or the 
Father, or the Demiurgus, or the Lord.— Where- 
fore, we conclude, that this Kyrie Eleeson,. or 
Domine Miserere, in Arrianus, was a Pagan lita- 
ny or supplication to the supreme God. Though 
from Mauritius the emperor's Stratage- 
mata it appears, that in his time a Kyrie 
Eleeson was wont to be sung’ also by the Christ- 
ian armies before battle. 

‘And that the most sottishly superstitious and 
idolatrous of all the Pagans, and the worshippers 
of never so many gods amongst them, did notwith- 
standing generally acknowledge one supreme De- 
ity over them all, one universal Numen, is post- 
tively affirmed, and fully attested by Au- : 
relius. Prudentins, - in his Apotheosis, in 
thesé words ; 


Vit. Pyth. p. 
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Ecquis in Idolio recubans inter sacra mille, 7 
. Ridiculosque deos venerans, sale, czespite, thure, — 
Non putat esse Deum summum, et super omnia solum? . 
Quamvis Saturnis, Junonibus, et Cythereis, 
/ 
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Portentisqne aljis, fymantés consecret paras; 

Attamen jn coelum quoties susperit, in uno 
Gonstituit jus omne Deo, cui serviat ingens — 

Virtutum ratio, variis instructs ministris, 


- Weare not ignorant, that Plato in his Cratylus* 
where he. undertakes to give the etymologies of 
words, and amongst the rest of the word θεοὶ, wri 
teth in this manner concernjng the first apd most 
ancient inhabitants of Greece; “that they seemed 
to him, like as other Barbarians at that time, to 
_ have acknowledged no other gods thgn sugh as 
were visible andsensible, as the sun, and the moon, 
and the earth, and the stars, and the heayen, 
Which they perceiving to run round perpetually, 
therefore called them θεοὺς, from θέω, that signifies 
- tarun. But that when afterward they took .no- 

ace of other invisible gods also, they bestowed 
the same name of θεοὶ upon them likewise.” Which 
passage of Plato’s Eusebius somewhere * would 
make use of, to preve, that the Pagans universally 
acknowledged :no. other gods but corporeal and 
inanimate ; plainly contrary to that philosopher's 
meaning, who as he no where affirms, that any 
nation ever was so barbarous, as to worship sense- 
less and inanimate bodies, as such, for gods, but 
the contrary; so doth he there distinguish from 
those first inhabitants of Greece, and other Bar- 
barians, the afterward civilized Greeks, who took 
notice of invisible gods also. However, if. this 
of Plato should be true, that some of the ancignt 
Pagans worshipped none but visible and sensible 
gods (they taking no notice of any incorporeal 
beings), yet does it not therefore follow, that 


* P. 263. oper. 
b Preeparat, Evangel. lib. i. cap..ix. p. 29. 
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‘those Pagans had no notion at all amongst them 
of one supreme and universal Numen. The-con- 
trary thereunto being manifest, that-some of those 
‘Corporealists looked upon the whole heaven and 
ether animated as the highest God, ‘according to 
that of Euripides cited by Cicero, 


Vides sublime fusum, immoderatum zthera, De N. D. 

Qui tenero terram circumvectu amplectitar ; Ρ' 225. [lib. 

Hune summum habeto divum, bunc perhibeto 2998.7 
Jovem. Ρ. 2995.4 


As also that others of them conceived, that subtile 
. fiery substance, which permeates and pervades the 
whole world (supposed to be intellectual) to be 
the supreme Deity, which governs all; this opinion 
having been entertained. by philosophers also, as 
namely, the Heraclitics and Stoics. And, lastly, 
since Macrobius," in the person of Vettius Pre- 
textatus, refers so many of the Pagan gods to the 
sun; this renders it not improbable, but that some 
of these Pagans might adore the animated sun, as 
the sovereign Numen, and thus perhaps invoke 
him in that form of prayer there mentioned,” 
Ἥλιε παντοκράτωρ, κόσμου πνεῦμα, O omnipotent sun, 
.the mind and spirit of the whole world, &c.—-And 
even Cleanthes himself, that learned Stoic, and 
devout religionist, is suspected by some to have 
been of this persuasion. | 
_. Nevertheless, we think it opportune here to 
observe, that it was not Macrobius’s design, in 
those his Saturnalia, to defend this either as his 
own opinion, or as the opinion of the generality 
of Pagans, that the animated sun was absolutely 
the highest Deity, (as some have conceived) nor 


* Saturnal. lib. i. cap. xvii. p.270. "Ὁ Thid, cap. sai. 9. S08, 
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yet to reduce that multiplicity of Pagan gods, by 
_this device. of his, into a seeming.monarchy and 
nearer compliance with Christianity; he there 
plainly confining his discourse to the “‘dii duntaxat, 
«41 snb ceelo sunt,” thatis, the lower sort of mun- 
dane gods ;—-and undertaking to shew, not :that 
all of these neither, but only that many of them 
were reducible to the sun, as polyonymous, and 
called by seyeral names, according to his.seyeral 
virtues and effects. For, what Macrobius’s own 
opinion was, concerning the supreme Deity, ap- 
‘peareth plainly from his other writings, particu- 
‘larly this passage of his commentary upon Scipio's 
dream, ‘where the highest sphere and starry hea- 
‘Li. xed, Ven was: called Summus Deus, the su- 
‘{p-87] - preme God—“ Quod ‘hunc extimum glo- 
‘bum; summum Deum vocavit, non ita accipien- 
‘dum est, ut iste prima causa, et Deus ille omnipo- 
‘tentissimus existimetur; cum globus ipse, quod 
‘coelum est, anime sit fabrica, anima ex mente 
‘processerit, inens ex Deo, qui vere summus est, 
‘procreata sit. Sed summum quidem dixit ad ce- 
terorum ordinem, qui subjecti sunt ; Deum vero, 
‘quod non modo immortale animal ac divinum sit, 
plenum inclytz ex illa purissima menterationis, sed 
quod et virtutes omnes, que illam prime omnipo- 
‘tentiam summitatis sequantur, aut ipse faciat, aut 
contineat; ipsum denique Jovem veteres vocave- 
runt, et apud theologos J upiter est mundi anima.” 
That the outmost sphere is here called the su- 
preme God, is not so to be understood, as if this 
were thought to be the first Cause, and the most 
omnipotent God of all: for this starry sphere 
being but a part of the heaven, was made or pré- 
duced by soul.. Which-.soul also proceeded from 
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a perfect mind or intellect ; and again, mind was 
begotten from that God, who is truly supreme. 
But the highest sphere is here called the supreme 
God, only in respect to those lesser spheres or 
gods, that are contained under it; and itis styled 
a God, because itis not enly an immortal and Di- 
vine animal, full of reason derived from that 
purest Mind, but also because it maketh or:com 
 taineth within itself all:‘these virtues, which follow 
that omnipotence. of the first summity. Lastly, 
this was called by the ancients Jupiter, and Ju- 
piter to theologers is the soul of the world.— 
Wherefore, though Macrobius, as generally the 
other Pagans, did undoubtedly worship the sun 
as a great god, and probably would not stick to 
call him Jupiter, nor παντοκράτωρ neither (in a cer- 
tain sense) omnipotent, or the governor of ‘all, 
nor perhaps Deum Summum, a3 well as the star- 
ty heaven was so styled in Scipio’s dream, he 
being the chief moderator in this lower world ¢ 
yet nevertlieless, itis plain, that.he was far from 
thinking the sun to be primam causam, or omni- 
potentissimum Deum ; the first Cause, or the most 
omnipotent God of all. He acknowledging above 
the: sun and heaven, first, an eternal Psyche, : 
which was the maker or. creator of them both: 
and then, above this Psyche, a perfect mind or 
intellect ; and, lastly, above thatmind a God, who 
was vere summus, truly and properly supreme, 
the first Cause, and the. most omnipotent of atl ᾿ 
gods. Wheréin Macrobios plainly Platonized, 
asserting’ a trinity of archical or Divine hypos- 

tases. Which same doctrine is elsewhere: also 
further declared by him after this manner: “ Deus, 

‘2D 2 | 
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Sonn. Soip. Qui prima causa est, et vocatur unus om- 
a ΚΙ ἮΝ nium, αυ 5686 βαπί,αυ 56 08 videntur esse, 

principium et origo est. Hic superabun- 
danti majestatis foecunditate de se mentem creavit. 
Hec mens, que Νοὺς vocatur, qua patrem inspicit, 
plenam similitudinem servat auctoris, animam 
vero de se creat posteriora respiciens. Rursus- 
anima partem, quam intuetur, induitur, ac paala- 
tim . regrediente respectu in fabricam corporum, 
in corporea ipsa degenerat : ;”. God, who is, and is 
called the. first Cause, is alone the fountain and 
original of all things, that are or seem to be; he 
by his superabundant fecundity produced from 
himself mind, which mind, as.it looks upward 
towards its father, bears the perfect resemblance 
of its author, but as it looked downward, pro- 
duced soul. And this soul again, as to its supe- 
rior part, resembles that mind, from whence it 
was begotten; but working downwards, produced 
the corporeal fabric, and acteth. upon body.— 
Besides which, the same Macrobius tells.us,* that 
‘‘ Summi et. principis omnium Dei nullum. simu- 
lachrum finxit antiquitas, quia supra animam et 
naturam est, quo nihil fas est de fabulis perve- 
nire; de diis autem ceteris, et de anima, non 
frustra se ad fabulosa convertunt : The Pagan 
antiquity made no image at all. of the highest 
God, or prince of all things, because he is above 
soul and nature, where it is not lawful for any 
fabulosity to be intromitted. But as to the. other 
gods, the soul of the world, and those below it, 
they thought it not. inconvenient here to make'use 
of images, and fiction or fabulosity -—From all 
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which it plainly appears, that neither Macrobius 
_ binself, nor the generality of the ancient Pagans, 
according to his apprehension, did look upon the 
animated sun as the absolutely supreme and high- 
est Being. 

And perhaps it may not be amiss to suggest 
here, what hath been already observed, that the 
Persians themselves also, who of all Pagan na- 
tions have been most charged with this, the wor- 
shipping of the sun as the supreme Deity, under 
the name of Mithras, did notwithstanding, if we 
may believe Eubulus* (who wrote the history of 
Mithras at large), acknowledge another invisible 
Deity superior to it (and which was the maker 
thereof, and of the whole world), as the true and 
proper Mithras. Which opinion is also plainly 
confirmed, not only by Herodotus, distin- 
guishing their Jupiter from the sun, but 
also by Xenophon in sundry places, as particular- 
ly where he speaks. of Cyrus’s being admonished. 
in a dream of his approaching death, and thereupon 
addressing his devotion by sacrifices and prayers 
first to the Ζεὺς πατρῷος, the Persian Jupiter—and 
then to the sun, and the other gods. "E@ve gy::, tost. 
Adi re πατρῴῳ καὶ ἡλίῳ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις θεοῖς ἐπὶ A.vill, Ρ.184. 
τῶν ἃ ἄκρων, ὡς Πέρσαι θύουσιν, ὧδε ἐ ἐπευχόμενας, Zev πατρῴῷε 
καὶ ἥλις καὶ πάγτες θεοὶ, δέχεσθε. τάδε χαριστήρια; &e. He 
sacrificed to their country(or the Persian) Jupiter, 
and to the sun, and to the other gods, upon the 
tops of the mountains, as the custom of the Per- 
sians is; praying after this manner: Thou, our 
country Jupiter (that is, thou Mithras or Oro- | 
masdes), and thou sun, and all ye other gods; ac- 
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cept, I pray you, these my eucharistic sacrifices, 
&c.—And we find also the like prayer used by 
Darius in Plutarch, Ζεῦ πατρῷε Περσῶν, ‘Thou our 
DeFort.Alex, Country Jupiter, or supreme God of the 
1. ii. Persians.—Moreover, Herodotus and 
Curtius record, that in the Persian pomp and 
procession there was wont to be drawn a chariot 
sacred to Jupiter, distinct from that of the sun. 
But Cyrus’s proclamation, in the book of Es- 
dras, putteth all out of doubt; since that Lord 
God of heaven, who is there said to have given 
Cyrus all the kingdoms of the earth; and com- 
manded him-to build him a house at Jerusalem, 
cannot be understood of the sun. — 

The -Ethiopians in Strabo’s time may well be 
looked upon as Barbarians ; and yet did they not 
only acknowledge one supreme Deity, but also 
such as was distinct from the world, and there-. 
fore invisible ; he writing thus concerning them: 
Θεὸν νομίζουσι τὸν μὲν ἀθάνατον, τοῦτον δὲ εἶναι 
τὸν αἴτιον τῶν πάντων, τὸν δὲ θνητὸν, ἀνώνυμόν 
τινα, ὡς δ᾽ ἐπιτοπολὺ τοὺς εὐεργέτας καὶ βασιλικοὺς θεοὺς 
νομίζουσι ‘They believe, that there is oneimmortal 
God, and this the cause of all things; and an- 
other mortal one, anonymous; but for the most 
part they account their benefactors and kings 
gods also.—And though Cesar * affirm of the an- 
cient Germans, ““. Deorum numero eos solos du- 
cunt, quos cernunt, et quorum opibus aperte ju- 
-vantur, Solem, et Vulcanum, et Lunam;” yet is he 
contradicted by Tacitus, who coming after him, 
had better information: and others have recorded, 
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that they acknowledged one supreme ς τα ἐπ 
God, under the name of Thau first, and ns Germ: 
then. of Thautes, ‘and Theutates. Lastly, ἢ ne ray 
tlie generality of the Pagans at this ; 
very day, as the Indians, Chinese, Siamenses αὐ, 
Guineans, the inhabitants of Peru, Mexico, Vir: 
ginia, and New England (some of which are suf« 
ficiently barbarous), acknowledge one supreme or: 
greatest God; they having their several proper: 
names for him, as Parmiscer, Fetisso, Wiracochd,: 
Pachacamac, Vitziliputzti, &c. though worship:: 
ping withal other gods and idols. And we shall: 
conclude this with the testimony of Josephus. 
Acosta: “ Hoc commune apud omnes py ρτοὲ, ἰα. 
pene Barbaros est, ut Deum quidem σπι- dor. Sal. hve» 
nium rerum supremum et sume bonum ὦ : 
fateantut ; spirituum vero quorundam perverso- : 
Yum non obscura opinio sit; qui e nostris Barbaris 
Ziipay vovari solent. Igitur et quis ille saminus,. 
idemque sempiternus rerum omuium opifex, quem 
ili. ignorantés colant, pet omnia docert debent ; 
mox quantum ab illo, illiusque fidehbus ministris: 
angelis, absint gens pessima cacodemonum.” 
This is common almost to all the Barbarians, to 
confess one supreme. God ove¥ all, who is per- 
fectly good; as also they have a persuasion 
amongst them of certain evil spirits, which are. 
ealled by our Barbarians Zupay. Wherefore they. 
ought to be first well instructed, what that su 
preme and etérnal maker of. all things is, .whoni 
they’ ignorantly worship; and how great.a differs 
ence there ié betwixt those. wicked demons and 
his faithful ministers, the angels: ᾿. 
τς xxvul. It hath been already. declared, that ac: 
cording to Themistius and ‘Symmachus, two zeal. 
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ous Pagans, one and the. same supreme God was 
worshipped in all the several Pagan religions 
throughout the world, though after different man-: 
ners. Which diversity of religions, as in their 
Opinion it was no way inconvenient in itself, so 
neither was it ungrateful nor. unacceptable to Al- 
mighty God, it being more for his-honour, state,. 
and grandeur, to be worshipped with this variety, 
than after one only manner. Now, that this was 
also the opinion of other ancienter Pagans before 
them, may appear from this remarkable testimony. 
of Plutarch’s in his book De Iside, where defend-: 
ing the Egyptian worship (which was indeed the: 
main design of that whole book);: but withal de-. 
claring, that no inanimate thing ought to be looked: 
upon or worshipped as a god, he writeth thus :: 
- ov γὰρ οὖν οὐδὲ ἄψυχον ἀνθρώποις ὁ θεός, τοὺς St 
δωρουμένους ἡμῖν. καὶ. παρέχοντας ἀένναα καὶ 
διαρκῆ, θεοὺς ἐνομίσαμεν, ᾿οὔχ ἑτέρους παρ ἑτέρους, οὐδὲ 
Βαρβάρους καὶ Ἕλληνας, οὐδὲ νοτείους καὶ βορείους" . 
ἀλλὰ ὥσπερ ἥλιος, καὶ σελήνη, καὶ οὐρανὸς, καὶ γ"; καὶ. 
θάλασσα, κοινὰ. πᾶσιν, ὀνομάζεται δὲ ἄλλως ὑπ᾽ ᾿ἄλλων, 
οὕτως ἝΝΟΣ AOTOY τοῦ ταῦτα κοσμοῦντος καὶ ΜΙΑ͂Σ 
ΠΡΟΝΟΙΑΣ ε ἐπιτροπευούσης, καὶ δυνάμεων κ ὑπουργῶν. ἐπὶ 
πάντα rer αγμένων; ἕτεραι rap ἑτέροις κατὰ νόμον γεγό- 
νασι τιμαὶ καὶ προσηγορίαι' καὶ συμβύλοις χρῶνται καθιε- 
ρώμενοι, οἱ μὲν. ᾿ἀμνδροῖς, οἱ δὲ ἐρανωτέροις, ἐπὶ τὰ θεία. 
νόησιν ὁδηγοῦντες οὐκ ἀκινδύνως" No inanimate thing 
ought to be esteemed for a god, but they, who 
bestow .these things upon us, and afford us a 
continual supply thereof for our use, have been 
therefore accounted: by us gods. Which gods. 
are not different to different nations; as if the 
Barbarians and the Greeks, the southern and. 
the northern inhabitants of. the globe, had not 
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any the same, but all other different gods. - But 
as: the sun, and ‘the moon,.and the heaven, 
and the earth, and the sea, are common to all, 
though called by several names in several coun- 
tries ; so ONE Reason ordering these things, and 
ONE PRovIDENCE dispensing all, and the inferior 
subservient ministers thereof, having had several 
names and honours bestowed upon them by the 
laws of several countries, have been every where 
worshipped throughout the whole world. And 
there have been also. different symbols conse-. 
crated. to them, the better to conduct and lead. on 
men’s understandings to Divine things; though 
this hath not been without some hazard or danger 
of casting men upon one or other of these two 
inconveniences, either superstition or Atheism.— 
Where Platarch plainly affirms, that the several 
religions of the Pagan nations, whether Greeks 
or. Barbarians, and among these the Egyptians 
also, as well as others, consisted in nothing else, 
but the worshipping of one and the same supreme 
Mind, reason,. and, providence, that orders all 
things in the world, and. of its ὑπουργοὶ δυνάμεις emt ' 
πάντα τεταγμέναι, its subservient’ powers or. mipis- 
ters, appointed :by it over all the several parts. of 
the world; though under different names, rites,. 
dnd ceremonies, .and: with different symbols. 
‘Moreover, that Titus Livius was of the very same 
opinion, that the. Pagan gods of several countries, 
though called by several names, and worshipped. 
with so great diversity of rites and ceremonies, yet 
_ werenot for all that different, but thesame common. 
to ‘all; may be concluded. from this*passage of his 
where: he writeth.of Hannibal: “ Nescio ,, ..yi: ς, 
an inirabilior fuerit in adversis, quam se- 53 [p. 679. 
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cubdisrebus. Quippe qui mistos-ex colluvione om« 
nium gentiom, quibus alius ritus,:alia sacra, alis 
PROPE dii essent, ita uno vinculo copulaverit, ut 
nulla seditio exstiterit.” I know not whether Han- 
nibal were more admirablein his adversity or pros- 
perity ; who having a mixt colluvies of all nations 
under him, which had different rites, different cere-. 
monies, and almost different god@from one another, 
did notwithstanding so unite them all together iw 
one common bend, that there happened no sedition 
at all amongst them—Where Livy plainly inti 
mates, that though there was as great diversity of 
religious rites and-:ceremonies among the Pagans, 
as if they had worshipped several gods, yet the 
gods of them all were really the same, namely, 
one supreme God, and his ministers under him. 
And the same Livy elsewhere declares this. to 
have been the general opinion of the Romans and. 
Italians likewise at that time; where he tells us 
how they quarrelled with Q. Fulvius Flaccus,: 
for that when: being censor, and building a new 
temple in Spain, he uncoveréd another temple de- 
dicated to Juno Lacinia amongst the Brutii, and. 
taking off the marble tiles: thereof, sent them into: 
Spain to adorn his new-erected temple: withal; 
and how they accused him thereupon publiely in 
the senate-house in this:manuer, “Quod: 
ruinis templorum templa edificaret, tan- 
quam non lidem ubique dii immortales éssent, sed 
spoliis aliorum alii colendi exornandique :”. That 
with the ruins of temples he θα} up temples: 
as if there were not every where the same im- 
mortal gods; but that some of them might be 
worshipped and adorned with the spoils of others? 


a Lib. xiii. ‘cap. iii, p, 1113. 
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The Egyptians were doubtless the most singu- 
lar of all the Pagans, and the most oddly discre- 
pant from the rest in their manner of worship; 
yet nevertheless, that these also agreed with the 
rest in those fundamentals of worshipping one 
supreme and universal Numen, together with his 
inferior ministers, as Plutarch sets himself indus- 
triousl γ΄ to maintain it, in that forementioned book 
De Iside; so was it further cleared and made out 
(as Damascius informs us) by two famous Egyp- 
tian philosophers, Asclepiades and Heraiscus, in 
certain writings of theirs, that have been since 
lost: Αἰγυπτίους δὲ ὁ μὲν Εὔδημος οὐδὲν ἀκριβὲς Damasc, de 
ἱστορεῖ: Ou δὲ Αἰγύπτιοι καθ΄ ἡμᾶς φιλόσοφοι Princ. Μ' 8. 
γεγονότες, ἐξήνεγκαν αὐτῶν τὴν ἀλήθειαν κεκρυμ- ie We 
μένην; εὑρόντες ἐν Αἰγυπτίοις: δή τισι λόγοις, ae Ῥ. 260.7 
we εἴη κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς ἡ μὲν μία τῶν ὅλων a ἀρχή, 
σκότος ἄγνωστον, &Ke. ἰστέον δὲ καὶ ἐκεῖνο περὶ τῶν Αἰγυπ- 
τίων, Ore διαιρετικοί εἰσι πολλαχοῦ, rwv καθ᾽ ἕνωσιν 
ὑφεστώτων᾽ ἐπεὶ καὶ τὸ νοητὸν διηρήκασιν εἰς πολλών θεῶν 
ἰδιότητας, ὡς ἔξεστι μαθεῖν τοῖς ἐκείνων συγγράμμασιν ἐν- 
τυχοῦσιν τοῖς βουλομένοις" λέγω δὲ τῇ: Ἡραΐσκου avaypagy, 
τοῦ Αἰγυπτίου καθόλου λόγου, πρὸς τὸν Πρόκλον γραφείσῃ 
τὸν φιλόσοφον, καὶ τῇ ἀρξαμένῃ; γράφεσθαι συμφονίᾳ ὑπὸ 
᾿Ασκληπιάδου τῶν Αἰγυπτίων πρὸς τοὺς ἄλλους Θεολόγους" 
Though Eudemus hath given us no certain ac- 
count of the Egyptians, yet the Egyptian philo- 
sophers of latter times have declared the hidden 
truth of their theology, having found in some 
Egyptian monuments, that, according to them, 
there is one principle of all things, celebrated un- 
der the name of the unknown darkness, and this 
thrice repeated; &c. Moreover, this is to be ob- 
served concerning these Egyptians, that they are 
wont to divide and. multiply things, that are one 
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and the same. And accordingly have they di- 
vided and multiplied the first Intelligible, or the 
one supreme Deity, into the properties of many 
gods; as apy one may find, that pleases to.con- 
sult their writings: I mean that of Heraiscus, en- © 
titled,. the Universal doctrine of the Egyptians, 
and inscribed to Proclus the. philosopher ; and 
that symphony or harmony of the Egyptians with 
other theologers, begun to be written by Ascle-_ 
piades, and left imperfect—Of which work of 
Asclepiades the Egyptian Suidas also maketh. 
mention upon the word Heraiscus;° ὁ δὲ ᾿Ασκλη- 
πιάδης ἐπὶ πλεῖον ἐν τοῖς Αἰγυπτίοις βιβλίοις avarpagele, 
ἀκριβέστερος ἦν ἀμφὶ ϑεολογίαν τὴν πάτριον, ἀρχὰς τε αὐτῆς 
καὶ μέσα διεσκεμμένος, ὡς ἔξεστιν εἰδέναι σαφῶς ἀπὸ τῶν ὕμνων, 
ὧν συγγέγραφεν εἰς τοὺς Αἰγυπτίων θεοὺς, καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς πραγ- 
ματείας, ἣν ὥρμησε γράφειν περιέχουσαν τῶν ϑεολογιῶν ἁπασῶν 
συμφωνίᾳ But Asclepiades having been more con-~ 
versant with ancient Egyptian writings, was more 
thoroughly instructed, and exactly skilled in his © 
country theology;-he having searched into the 
principles thereof, and all the consequences re- 
sulting from them ; as manifestly appeareth from 
those hymns, which he composed in praise of the 
Egyptian gods, and from that tractate begun to 
be written by bim (but left unfinished), which con 
taineth the symphony of all thealogies,—Now, 
we say that Asclepiades’s symphony of all the 
Pagan theologers, and therefore of the Egyptian 
with the rest, was. their agreement in those two 
fundamentals expressed by Plutarch; namely, 
the worshipping of one supreme and woiversal 
Numen, Reason and Providence, governing all 
things ; and then of his subservient ministers (the — 
instruments of providence) appointed by.him over 
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all the parts of the world: which being honoured 
under several names, and with different rites and 
ceremonies, according to the laws of the respec- 
tive countries, caused all that diversity of reli- 
gions that was amongst them.. Both which fun- 
damental points of the Pagan theology were in 
like manner acknowledged by Symmachus,* the 
first of them being thus expressed : “ AAquum 
est quicquid omnes colunt, unum putari;” that 
all religions agreed in this, the worshipping of one 
and the same supreme Numen:—and the second 
thus; “ Varios custodes urbibus mens divina dis- 
tribuit ;” that the Divine Mind appointed divers 
goardian and tutelar spirits under him, unto cities 
and countries.—He there adding also, that “suus 
cuique mos est, suum cuique jus,” that every na- 
tion had their peculiar modes and manners in 
worshipping of these ;—and that these external 
differences in religion ought not to be stood npon, 
but every one to observe the religion of his own 
country. Or else these two fandamental points 
of the Pagan theology may be thus expressed ; 
first, that there is one self-originated Deity, who 
was the δημιουργός, or maker of the whole world ;— 
secondly, that there are besides him other gods 
also, to be religiously worshipped (that is, intel- 
lectual beings superior to men) which were not- 
withstanding all made or‘created by that οὶ. Phys.c.i 
one. Stobceus thus declareth their sense ; !""*” 5] 
τὸ πλῆθος τῶν θεών ἔργον ἐστὶ τοῦ δημιουργοῦ, ἅμα τῷ 
κόσμῳ γενόμενον, that the multitude of gods is the 
work of the Demiurgus, made by him, together 
with the world. 


* Epistolar. lib. x. Epist. Ix’, p. 442. 
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xxix: ‘And that the Pagan theologers did thus 
generally acknowledge one supreme and universal 
Numen, appears plainly from hence, because they 
supposed ‘the whole world to bean animal. Thus 
the writer De Placitis Philos. and out of him 

τ, Stobceus, οἱ μὲν. ἄλλοι πάντες. ἔμψυχον τὸν 

Stob. Ec. ᾿ κόσμον καὶ προνοίᾳ διρικούμενον" Λευκιπαὺς 
ee δὲ καὶ Δημόκριτος καὶ ᾿Επίκουρος; καὶ ὅσοι τᾷ 
ἄτομα ᾿εἰσηγοῦνται καὶ τὸ κενὸν, οὔτε ἔμψυχον οὔτε προνοίᾳ 
διοικεῖσθαι, φύσει δέ τινι ἀλόγῳ All others.assert the 
world to be an animal, and governed by provi- 
dence; only Leucippus, Democritus, and Epi- 
curus, and those, who make atoms and vacuum 
the principles of all.things, dissenting, who neli- 
ther acknowledge the world to be animated, ‘nor 
yet to be governed by providence, but by an.irra- 
tional nature.—Where, by the way, we may ob- 
serve the fraud and juggling of Gassendus, who 
takes occasion from hence highly to extol and 
applaud Epicurus, as one who approached nearer 
to Christianity than all the other philosophers, in 
that he denied the world to be an animal; where- 
as, according to the language and notions of those 
times, to deny the world’s animation, and to be 
an Atheist or to deny a God, was one and the 
same thing; because all the Pagans, who then.as- 
serted Providence, held. the world also to be ani- 
mated: neither did Epicurus deny the world’s 
animation upon any other account than this,. he- 
cause he denied Providence. . And the ground, 
upon which this opinion of the world’s animation 
was built, was such as might be obvious even to 
vulgar understandings ; and it is thus expressed 
by Plotinus, according to thesense of the ancients: 
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sromoy- τὸν οὐρανὺ ἄψνχον λέγειν, ἡμώψ, οἷ Ἐπ. ἵν. 1. jit? 
μέρος σώματος ἔχομεν φοὔνπαντὸς, ψυχὴν é ἐχόν- τα [de Du 
tu’ πώς yap: ἂν τὸ μέρος ἔσχεν, ἀψύχου τοῦ lib-i. p. 576.) 
παντὸς ὄντος ; it is absurd to affirm, (δαὶ the hea- 
ven or ,world is inanimate, or devoid .of life and | 
' soul, when.we ourselves, who have but a part of 
the mundane body in us, are endued with soul. 
For how could a part have life and soul in it, the 
whole being dead and inanimate?—Now, if the 
whole world be one animal, then must it needs be 
governed by one soul, and not by many. Which 
ene soul of the world, and the whole mundane 
animal, was by some of the Pagan theologers (as 
namely.the Stoics) taken to be the πρῶτος θεὸς, ‘the 
first and highest God of ἃ]}].. 

Nevertheless, others of the Pagan theologers, 
though asserting the world’s anjmation likewise, 
yet, would by. no means allow the mundane soul 
to be the supreme Deity.; they conceiving the 
first and highest, God to be an abstract and.im- 
moveable mind, and not a soul. Thus the Pane- 
gyrist, cited also by Gyraldus, invokes the su- 
preme Deity doubtfully and cautiously, srg. peor. , 
as not knowing. well. what to call him, ?-1*. ... 
whether soul or mind: “Te, summe rerum sator, 
cujus tot nomina sunt, quot gentium linguas esse 
voluisti; quem enim te ipse dici velis, scire non 
possumus.; sive in te quédam vis mensque divina 
est, que tota infusa mundo omnibus miscearis 
elementis, et sine ullo extrinsecus accedente vigo: 
ris impulsu, per te ipse movearis; sive aliqua 
supra omne coelum potestas es, que hoc opus to- 
tum ex altiore nature arce despicias : Te, inquam, | 
oramus,” &c.. Thou supreme Original ofall things, . 
who hast as many names as thou hast pleased 
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there should be languages; whether thou beest-& 
certain Divine force and soul, that infused into 
the whole world art mingled with all the elements, 
and: without any external impulse moved from 
thyself; or whether thou ‘beest a power elevated 
above the heavens, which lookest down upon the 
whole work of nature, as from a higher tower; — 
thee we invoke, &c.—And as the supreme Deity 
was thus considered only as a perfect:--mind su- 
perior to soul, so was the. mundane soul and 
whole animated world called by these Pagans 
frequently δεύτερος θεὸς, the second god.—Thus 
in the Asclepian Dialogue or Perfect Oration, 
is the Lord and maker of all said to have made 
a second god visible and sensible, which is the 
world. 

But, for the most part, they who assérted a 
God, superior to the soul of the world, did main- 
tain a trinity of universal principles, or Divine 
_hypostases subordinate; they conceiving that as 
there was above the mundane soul a perfect mind 
or intellect, so that mind and intellect, as- such, 
was not the first prineiple neither, because’ there 
must be νοητὸν in order of nature before νοῦς, an 
intelligible before Intellect. Which first intelli- 
gible was called by them τὸ ἕν and: rayaBov, the 
One and the Good, or unity and goodness itself 
substantial, the cause of mind ‘and -all things. 
Now as the tagathon, or highest | of these three 
hypostases, was sometimes called by them ὁ 
πρῶτος θεὸς, the first God—and νοῦς or intellect ὁ 
_ δεύτερος θεὸς, the second god :---80 was the mundane 
soul and animated world called τρίτος θεὸς, the third 
god.— Thus Nameyys in Proclus upon Plato's 

p93. Timeus, Νουμήνιος piv γὰρ τρεῖς ἀνυμνῆσας 
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Sende, πατέρα μὲν καλεῖ cay πρῶτον, ποιητὴν δὲ 
τὸν δεύτερον, ποίημα δὲ τὸν τρίτργ᾽ ὃ γὸρ κόσμες. 
war’ αὐτὸν ὁ τρίτος ἐστὲ θεὸς, ὡς ὁ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν δημιουργὸς 
διττὸς, ὅτε πρῶτος καὶ 6 δεύτερος Sede, τὸ δὲ δημιουργούμενον, 
ὁ τρίτος: Numenius praising three gods, calls the 
father the first God, the maker the’ second, and 
the work the third. For the world, according to 
him, is the third god; as he supposes also two 
opificers, the first and the second God.—Plotinus 
in like manner speaks, of this also, as very fa- 
miliar language Amongst those Pagans, Ἐπ 3.1 ν᾿ 
καὶ ὃ κόσμος Soe, ὥσπερ σύγηθες λέγειν, τρίτος, f° 296) 
and the world, as is commonly said, is 
the third god. 
_ But neither they, who held the supreme Deity 
to be an immoveable mind or intellect, superior 
to the mundane soul (as Aristotle and Xenocra- 
tes), did suppose that mundane soul and the 
whole world to have depended upon many such 
immoveable intellects self-existent, as their first 
Cause, but only upon. one: nor they, who ad- 
Mitting a trinity of Divine hypostases, made the 
supreme Deity properly. to be a monad above 
mind or intellect, did conceive that intellect to 
have depended upon many such’ ‘monads, as first. 
principles co-ordinate, but upon one only. From 
whence it plainly appears, that the Pagan theo- 
logers did always reduce things undera monarchy, 
and acknowledge not many independent deities, 
but one universal Numen (whether. called soul, or 
mind, or’ monad) as the head of all. Though it 
hath been already declared, that, those Pagans, 
who were trinitarians, especially the Platonists, 
do often take those their three hypostases sub- 
ordinate (a monad, mind, and soul) all together, 
VOL. II. 2ῈΕ 
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for the ro θεῖον, or one supreme Namen ; as sup- 


posing an extraordinary kind of unity in that ὦ 


trinity of hypostases, and so as it were a certain ᾿ 
latitude and gradation in the Deity. 

Where by the way two things may be observed : 
concerning the Pagan theologers : First, that-ac- - 
cording to them generally the whole corporeal ἢ 
system was not a dead thing, like a machine or 
automaton artificially made by men, ‘but that life ᾿ 
and soul was mingled with and:diffused through - 
it all: msomueh that. Aristotle himself taxes . 
those, who made the world to consist of nothing : 
but monads or atoms: altogether dead and in- 
animate, as being therefore a kind of Atheists. 
Secondly, that how much soever some of them 
supposed the supreme Deity and first Cause to 
be elevated above the heaven and corporeal © 
world, yet did they not therefore conceive, either 
the world to be quite cut off from that, or that 
from the world, so as to have no commerce with 
it, nor influence upon it; but: as all proeeeded 
frdm this first Cause, so did they suppose that to 
be closely and intimately united with all those 
emanations from itself (though without mixture 
and confusion), and all to subsist in it, and be 
pervaded by it. Plutarch, in his Platonic Ques- - 
,, ons, propounds this amongst the rest, 
aaa v1 δή ποτε τὸν ἀνωτάτω θεὸν πατέρα πάντων καὶ 
ποιητὴν προσεῖπεν; Why Plato called the highest 
God the father and maker of. all ?—To which he 
answers in the first place thus; ; τῶν μὲν θεών γεννητῶν 
| Kat τών ἀνθρώπων πατήρεστι, ποιητὴς δὲ τών ἀλόγων καὶ τῶν 
ἀψύχων: That perhaps he was called the father of 
all the generated gods, and of men, but the maker 
of the irrational and inanimate things of the 
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world.— But: afterward he adds, that this highest 
God might therefore be styled: the father of: the 
whole corporeal world also, as well as the maker, 
‘because. it 18 no dead and, inanimate thing, but 
end ued with life: ἐμψύχου γὰρ γένησις. ἡ γένησίς ἐστ 
καὶ ποιητοῦ μὲν, οἷος οἰκοδύμος ἢ ὑφάντης, 7 ἢ λύρας δημιομρε 
γὸς ἣ ἀνδρίαντος; ἀπήλλακται τὸ γενόμενον ἔργον"" awe δὲ 
Τοῦ γεννήσαντος ἀρχὴ καὶ t δύναμις. ἐγκέκραται τῳ: ρ:τεκνῳθέντα, 
καὶ συνέχει τὴν φύσιν, ἀπόσπααμᾳ καὶ μόριον οὖσαν τοῦ͵ reK~ 
νώσαντος. Emst τοίνυν ov πεπλασμένοις ὁ κόσμος, οὐδὲ aYD- 
ἡρμοσμένοις ποιήμασιν. ἔοικεν; ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν αὐτῷ μοῖρα πολλὴ 
ζωότητος καὶ θειότητος, : ἦν ὃ θεὸς ἐ εἐγκατέσπειρεν. ag: ἑαυτοῦ 
τῇ Ρ ὕλῃ καὶ κατέμιδεν, εἰκότως ἅμα πατήρτε τοῦ κόσμον. ὕψον - 
γεγονότος, καὶ ποιητὴς ἐπονομάζεται" - Generation: is — 
the making or production : of something animate, 
And the work: of an artificer, as :-an: architect or 
statuary, as soon as it is produced, departeth and 
' Js removed from the maker thereof, .as baying no 
intrinsic dependance: upon: him; whereas: from 
him, that begetteth, there is-a- principle and 
power infused into that which ‘is begotten, and 
mingled therewith, that containeth the whole na- 
ture thereof, as being a kind of avulsion from the 
begetter.. Wherefore: since the world -18. not-like 
to those works, that are artificrally madeand com-. 
pacted by men, but hath a participation of life 
and divinity, which Ged. hath imserted into. it, 
and. mingled with it, God is. therefore rightly 
styled by Plato, not only the maker; but also the 
father; of the. whole world as being an animal. : 
Ta thesame purpose also Plotinus: YEVO~ Βο. ivi]. B. οἱ 

μενος. on οἷον οἶκος ‘rue “καλὸς καὶ ποικίλος, οὐκ ἴχ. [p. 379.) / 

ἀπετμήθη ᾿ ‘TOU πεποιηκότος, οὐδ᾽. αὖ ἐκοίνωσεν ἀυτόν"- ἔχει 

yao: ψυχὴν. κρατούμενος᾽ οὐ κρατῶν, καὶ ἐχόμενος. ἀλλ' οὐκ 

ἔχων, κεῖται γὰρ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ ἀνεχούσῃ αὐτὸν, Καὶ οὐκ ayn: 

2E2 
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pov ἐστιν αὐτῆς, we. av ἐν ὕδασι δίκτυον τἐγγόμενον Guy’ 

The world being made as a large and stately edi- 
fice, was neither cut off and separated from its 
maker, nor yet mingled and confounded with 
him. Forasmuch as he still remaineth above, pre- 
siding over it; the. world being so animated, as_ 
rather to be possessed. by soul, than to possess it, 

it lying in that great Psyche, which. sustaineth it, 
as a net in the waters, all moistened: with life.— 
Fhus Plotinus, supposing the whole corporeal 
world to be animated, affirmeth it neithe? to be 
cut off from its maker (by which maker he hére 
understands the mundane soul), itself to be im- 
mersed into its body, the world, after the same 
manner'as our human souls are. into these bo- 
dies ; but. so to preside over it, and act it, ‘as a 
thing clevated above it. And though, according 
to him, that second Divine bypostasis of nous or 
intellect be in like manner elevated above this 
mundage soul ; and again, that first bypostasis or 
supreme Deity (called by him unity and good- 
ness), above Intellect; yet the corporeal world 
could not be said to be cut off from these neither ; 

they being all three (monad, mind, and ‘soul) 
closely and intimately united together. 

xxx. The Hebrews were the only nation, who 
before Christianity for several ages professedly 
opposed the Polytheism and idolatry of the Pagan 
world. Wherefore it may be probably concluded, 
that they had the right notion of this: Pagan Poly- 
theism,.and: yndersteod what it consisted in, viz. 
Whether in worshipping many unmade, self-ori- 
ginated deities, as partial creators of the world ; 
or else in worshipping, besides the supreme God, 
other created beings superior to men ? Now. Philo 
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plamly understood the Pagan Polytheism after this 
latter way } as may appear from this passage of his 
in his book coneérning the Confusion of Languages, 
where speaking of the supreme God (the Maker 
and Lord of the whole world), and of his dwapac 
dpwyoi, his innumerable assistant powers—both 
visible and invisible, he adds, καταπλαγέν.. 
THC οὖν τινὲς τὴν ἑκατέρου τῶν κύσμων φύσιν, OU” 
μόνον ὅλους ἐξεθείωσαν, adda καὶ τὰ κάαλλιστά τῶν ἐν αὖ- 
τοῖς μερῶν, ἥλιον, καὶ σελήνην; Καὶ τὸν σύμπαντα οὐρανὸν, 
ἅπερ οὐδὲν αἰδεσθέντες θεοὺς ἐκάλεσαν, ὧν τὴν ἐπίνοιαν κατὸ 
ἰδὼν Μωυσῆς φησι κύριε κύριε βασιλεῦ τών θεών, ἔνδειξιν 
τῆς καρ ὑπηκόους ἄρχόντος διαφορᾶς" Wherefore some 
men being struck with admiration of both these 
worlds, the visible and the invisible, have not on- 
ly deified the whole of them, but also their several 
parts, as the sun, and the moon, and the whole 
heaven, they not scrupling to call these god 
Which notion and language of theirs Moses re- 
spected in those words of his, Thou Lord, the 
king of gods; he thereby declaring the trans 
cendency of the supreme God above all those his 
subjects called gods.—-To the same putpose Philo 
writeth also in his Commentary upon the Deci- 
logue, πάσαν οὖν τὴν τοιαύτην τερθρείαν aw Pag. 753. 

σάμενοι, τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς φύσει μὴ πρυδκυνώμεν, ἃ oa 

kat καθαρωτέρας καὶ ἀθανάτὠώτέρας οὐσίας ἔλαχυν;. ἀδελψὰ 
δ᾽ ἀλλήλων τὲ γενόμενα, καθ᾽ ὃ γέγονεν, ἐπεὶ cal warily ὡπέν- 
τῶν ὁ ποιητὴς τῶν ὅλων' καὶ πρῶτον Ἰοῦτο Καὶ ἱἐριώτάφον 
᾿ παφάγγελμὰ στηλιτεύσωμεν ἐν αὐτοῖς, ἵνα τὸν avwrdtw. oil 
Zev τὲ καὶ τιμᾷν θεόν' Wherefore removing all sath 
impostitre, let us worship no beings, that are by 
natore brothers and german to us, though en- 
duéed with far more pure and immortal essences 
than we are. For all created things, as such, 
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. havea kind:of german and brotherly equality with 
one another, the -Maker of all things being their 
- common father. . But let us deeply infix this. first 
and most holy commandment in our breasts, to 
acknowledge and worship one only highest God. 
—And again afterwards, ὅ ὅσοι piv ἡλίου, καὶ σελήνης, 
καὶ τοῦ σύμπάντος οὐρανοῦ τε καὶ κόσμον, καὶ τῶν .ἐν αὖ- 
τοῖς ὁλοσχερεστάτων μερῶν ὡς ϑεών πρόπολοίτε καὶ θεραπευτ 
ταὶ, διαμαρτάμουαι; τοὺς ὑπηκόους τοῦ ἄρχοντος σεμνύναντες" 
They, who worship the sun, and the moon, and 
the whole. heaven and world, and the principal 
parts.of them as gods, -:err, in that they worship 
the subjects .of the prince; whereas the prince 
alone ought to.be worshipped. Thus, according 
to Philo, the Pagan Polytheism consisted in giving 
_ ¥eligious worship, besides the. supreme God, to 
- other created understanding beings, and parts of 
the world, more pure and immortal than men. ὁ 
.. Flavius Josephus, in his Judaic Antiquities,’ 
extolling Abraham’s wisdom and piety, writeth 
thus concerning him; πρώτος οὖν τόλμᾳ θεὸν ἀποφύ- 
νασθαι δημιουργὸν τῶν ὅλων. ἕνα, Which some would 
understand in this manner, that Abraham. was 
the first,, who publicly declared, that there was 
one God, the Demiurgus. or maker of the whole. 
world ;—as if all mankind besides, at that time, 
’ had supposed the world to have.been made not 
by.oné, but:by many gods. But the true. mean- 
ing of those words is this ; that Abraham was the 
first,, who, -in that degenerate age, publicly de- 
clared,. that the maker of the whole world. was 
the one only God, and alone. to be religiously 
‘worshipped ; aecordingly, .as it follows ‘after- 
.wards in the Same writer, © Kudwc ἔχει μόνῳ THY τι- 


- -* Lib, 1. cap. vii. p. xxviii. tom. i. oper. edit. Hayercamp. ᾿ 
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μὴν καὶ ὶ τὴν «ὁ εὐχαριστίαν ἀπονέμειν, ἴο whom alone men 
ought to give honour and thanks.—And the rea- 
- son Y hereof i is there also set down; τῶν δὲ λοιπών, εἰ 
καί τι πρὸς εὐδαιμονίαν συντελεῖ, κατὰ προσταγὴν τὴν τούτου 
παρέχειν ἕκαστον καὶ οὐ Kar’ οἰκείαν ἰσχύν' Because all 
those other beings, that were then worshipped as 
gods, whatsoever any of them contributed to the 
happiness of mankind, they did it not-by their 
. own power, but ‘by his appointment and com- 
mand ;—he instancing in the sun and moon, and 
. éarth and sea, which are all made and ordered 
_ by a higher Power and Providence, by the force 
whereof they contribute to our utility.. As if he 
: Should have said, that no created being ought to 
_ be religiously worshipped, but the Creator only. 
And this agreeth with what we read in Scrip- 
ture concerning Abraham, that he called ‘upon 
the name of the Lord, p> 5x, the. God | | 
of the whole’ world—that is, he wor- 
_ shipped no particular created beings, as the 
other Pagans at that time did, but only that su- 
- preme universal Numen, which made and con- 
taineth the whole world. And thus Maimonides 
_ interprets that place, pew oy yn SIT pe rao. 0 i 
oinyrt Sxdrn xox nay m3 Abraham ‘be- Ae 
gan to. teach, that none ought to be reli- © 

giously worshipped, save only the God of the 
whole world.—Moreover, the same J osephus af- 
: terwards in his twelfth book* brings in Aristzus 
(who seems to have been a secret proselyted 
Greek) pleading with Ptolemeus Philadelphus, 
in behalf of the Jews, and their liberty, after this 
manner ; Thy βασιλείαν σου διέποντος, τοῦ Seutvov. τοὺς. 
νόμους αὑτοῖς. τὸν γὰρ ἅπαντα συστησάμενον θεὸν, καὶ οὗτοι 


xsi. 43] 
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καὶ ἡμεῖς σεβόμεθα, Ζῆνα καλοῦντες αὐτὸν, ἑτοίμως ἀπὸ τοῦ 
σύμπασιν ἐμφύειν τὸ ζῇν, τὴν ἐπίκλησιν αὐτοῦ γοήσαντες᾽ 
Jt would well agree with your goodness and 
magnanimity, to free the Jews from that miser- 
able captivity, which they are under; since ‘the 
-same God, who governeth your kingdom, gave 
Jaws to them, as.J have by diligent search found 
out;- For both they and we do alike worship the 
God, who made all things, we calling him Zene, 
because he gives life to all. Wherefore, for. the 
honour of that God, whom they worship after a 
singular manner, please you to indulge them the 
liberty of returning to their native country.— 
Where Aristeus also, according to the sense of 
Pagans, thus coneludes; Kuow, O king, that J 
iatercede not fer these Jews, as having any eogna- 
tion with them, πάντων δὲ ἀνθρώπων δημιούργημα ὄν: 
των τοῦ θεοῦ, καὶ γινώσκων αὐτὸν ἡδόμενον τοῖς εὐποιοῦσιν, 
ἰπὶ τούτῳ καί σε παρακαλῶ, but all men being the 
_ workmanship αὖ God, and knowing, that he is 
clelighted with beneficence, I therefore thus ex- 
hort you. : ᾿ 

As for the latter Jewish writers and Rabbins, 
it is Certain, that the generality of them supposed 
the Pagans ‘to- have acknowledged one supreme 
and universal Numen, and to have worshipped all 
their other gods only.as his ministers, or as me- 
diators between bim and them: Maimonides in 
Halacoth * py5y describeth the rise of the Pagan 
Polytheism in the days of Enosh, after this maa 
ner: sr Nyy yA Sy Nye INN 120 we UN D3 
ΤΩΝ OMY ANN WITT DVI YO IOS WNIT WN 
DAT ΠΝ nad maby ide cram. Nt Oem dyn 
118) Ownwon Oway Om 39 ond pom ona on 
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ὙΠ ONT pet ΚΤ aD Br) promod) comaw> on OMT 
72> Ayn Dom ws man dw Ὃ ἼΣΟΙ 519 ΝΠ 
qo bo ra3 wD? ὈΥ̓ΤΟΊΨῪ Inthe days of Enosh, 
‘the sons of men grievously erred, and the wise 
-inen of that age became brutish (even Enosh 
himself being in the number of them); and their 
error was this, that since God had _ created the 
stars and spheres to govern the world, and plac- 
ing them on high, had bestowed this honour up- 
on them, that they should be his ministers and . 
sabservient instruments, men ought therefore to 
praise them, honour them, and worship them ; 
this being the pleasure of the blessed God, that 
men should magnify and honour those, whom him- — 
self hath magnified and honoured, as ἃ king will 
have his ministers to be reverenced, this honour re- 
. dounding to himself.—Again, the same Maimo- 
nides in the beginning of the second chapter of 
that book writeth thus; x5y mmimnayn ἜΝ Ἤν. 
wn amo xy 552. NA Nop Nd ONAN Dan IMs ὍΔ» 
‘DY SN) VID ONT 72D INN NA MOTT Ὁ ὙτΣ 
TMT NII TY NT OTN NT DVTe Y TyTN 
seh may Tay msn ban mt wo war tape ΤΙ Sy 
The foundation of that commandment against 
strange worship (ΠΟΥ͂ commonly called idolatry) 
is this, that no man should worship any of the 
creatures whatsoever, neither angel, nor sphere, 
nor star, nor any of the four elements, nor any 
thing made out of. them. For though he, that 
worships these things, knows, that the Lord’ is 
God; and superior to thenrall, and worships those 
_creatures πὰ otherwise than Enosh and the rest 
of that age did, yet is he nevertheless guilty of 
strange worship or idolatry.—And that, after the 
times of Enosh also, in succeeding ages, the Poly- 
theism of the Pagan nations was no other than — 
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this, the. worshipping (besides one supreme God) 
of-other ‘created beings, as the ministers of his 
providence, and as middles or mediators betwixt 
him and men, is declared likewise by Maimonides 
> i.e, uxeti (in his More Nevochim) to have been the 
Pee XS" universal belief of all the Hebrews or — 
Jews: ATM Nv ΤῊ ΡΟ Ἵν Ὁ IIT ANNI 
mop why oma 1 552 pds mond) oP Ty TON PRD 
DIN YO INTNINON 7 Tw WR TAT ONAN yo 
ON YIN DOU ΓΊΝΩ TWH TT NTT ΓΥΤ ΤῸ Oxym 
PD OPI ὌΝΟΝ Nw ἼΣΟΣ ot ΝΎΤΟ Ἣν Sy MTN DION 
pm yan ams 12 pry Now ΠΡ πὴ ΟΝ. You 

_ know, that whosoever committeth idolatry,. ἮΝ 
doth it not as supposing, that there is no other 
God besides that. which he. worshippeth, for. it 
never came into the minds of any idolaters, nor 
never will, that that statue, which is made by 
them of metal, or stone, or wood, is that .very 
God, who created heaven and earth; but they. 
worship those statues and images only as the re- 
presentation of something, which is a mediator 
between God and them.—Moses Albelda, the 
author of the book entitled, ron now Gnolath 
‘Tamid, resolves all the Pagan Polytheism and 
_ idolatry into these two principles, one of which 
respected God, and the other men themselves: 
yd. TD OFAN ΠΡ yD mom NA 
| ND. DYYYONN YY ΤΊΉ Ὦ paw NN Mad 
YON Ἢ MONw oD TD πον ow) ox Ὁ Pon 
STD Oy ONT yawn TNT TD AUT MN Ow PN 
STINT) 5,2) WN WWI DINA NYT MM oo Iwo pynn 
Pan wy TTY wD TD 137 1 OW ND DN IOWA 
aM wine 12 pawnw ‘12 ὮΝ» ~The idolaters first 
argued thus in respect of God ; that since he was 
of such transcendent perfection above men, it was 
not possible for men to be united to, or have com- 
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munion with him, otherwise. than by means: of 
_ certain middie beings or mediators: as it-is the 
manner of earthly kings,-to have petitions convey- 
ed to them by the hands of mediators and inter- 
cessors. Secondly, they thus argued also in re- 
spect of themselves; that being corporeal, so that 
they could not. apprehend God abstractly, they 
must needs have something sensible to. excite and 
stir up their devotion and fix their imagination 
upon.—Joseph Albo, in the book called Ikkarim, 
concludes that Ahab, and the other idolatrous 
_ kings of Israel and Judah worshipped other gods 
_ upon those two accounts mentioned by Maimo- 
nides and no otherwise, namely, that the supreme 
God was honoured by worshipping of his minis- 
ters, and that'there ought to be certain middles and 
mediators betwixt him and men: INNS 
WTSI NW ATM awn ΘΠ ἢ 
DAT Oy ΠΣ Aye moby. wiorw pr nwo δὴ 52 
ΤῸΝ DWT TWD DON INT OV N's DO OND 
DYyEON) TOT ey payin πῶ ON ma Own ΠΝ 
amovwnypxnora Ahab,-and other kings of Is- 
rael and Judah, and even Solomon himself, erred 
- in worshipping the stars, upon those two accounts 
already mentioned out of Maimonides, notwith- 
standing that they believed the existence of God 
and his unity; they partly conceiving that they 
should honour God in worshipping of his minis- 
ters, and. partly worshipping them as mediators 
betwixt God and themselves—And the same 
writer determines the meaning of that first com- 
_ mandment, (which is to him the second). “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before my face,”. to be this 
ΠΝ DODD DONNY IW YD YT OWN OM DIT? 
ΓΤ Tho shalt not set up ather inferior gods | 
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as mediators betwixt me and thyself, or worship, 
them so, as thinking te honour me thereby.—. 
R, David Kimchi (upon 2 Kings xvii.) writeth 
thus concerning that Israelitish priest, who, by. 
the King of Assyria’s command, was sent to Sa- 
maria to teach the new inhabitants thereof to wor- 
ship the God ef that land (of whom it is after- 
wards said, that they both feared the Lord, and 
served their idols;) ΓΤ OTA WP Now Dit) “TON CN 
mown 5912 aw aT Tw ΣΌΝ Ww ND 95D IT 
Ww Om TON ἽΝ ΤΟΝῚ Swi 1D ObyN NM DIpD 
nya Nanw 25a) Oy yw 129 OFM AN OMY 
nena ON seo Noy ys Nd ONT Non Ὁ. ΣΌΣ Nt 
NAN PD Or oypyos Onn omer DM aye NON ONT 
If he should have altogether prohibited them their 
idolatry, they would not have hearkened to him, 
that being a thing, which all those eastern people 
were. educated in from their very infancy, inso- 
much that it was a kind of first principle to theni. 
Wherefore he permitted them to worship all their 
several gods, as before they had done; only he 
required them to direct the intention of their 
minds to the God of Israel (as the supreme), for 
those gods could do them neither good nor hurt, 
otherwise than according to his will and pleasure : 
but they worshipped them to this purpose, that 
they might be MEDIATORS betwixt them and the 
Creator. In the book Nitzachon, all the Poly- . 
theism and idolatry of the Pagans is reduced to 
these three heads; first, mand own omwn Ny 
When they worshipped the ministers of God, as 
thinking to honour him thereby ;—and, secondly, 
ὩΣ Oxon ywomNMay When they worship- 
ped them as orators and intercessors for them 


with God ;~and,. lastly, 5 yn yo nay When 
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they worshipped statues of wood and stone for 
memorials of him. And though it be true, that 
¥saak Abrabanel (apon 2. Kings xvii.) does enu- 
merate more ‘species of Pagan idolatry, even to 
_ the number of ten, yet are they all of them but so 
many several modes of ereatare-worship ; and 
there is no such thing amongst them to be found, 
as the worshipping of many unmade independént 
deities, as partial creators ofthe world. __ 

-'Moreover, those rabbinic writers commonly 
interpret certain places of the Scripture to this 
sense, that the Pagan idolaters did notwithstand- 
ing acknowledge one supreme Deity, as that (Je- 
remy x. 7.) “ Who is there tliat will not fear thee, 
thou King of nations δ᾽ For amongstiall their wise 
men, and in all their kingdoms, there is none like 
unto thee; though they dre become all together 
brutish, and. their worshipping of stocks iz. a:dac- 
trine of vanity ;” for Maimonides thus gloaseth 
upon those words : ΤῊΝ χΥτ ΠΝ Dy Son Ids 
smc ΠῚ mw cronw om>oo omyoban As if 
he should say, all the Gentiles. know, that thou 
art the only supreme God, but their error and 
folly consisteth ia this, that they think this vanity 
οὗ worshipping iaferior.gods, to be a thing agree- 
able to thy will—And thus also Kimehi in his 
Commentaries, monn OMIT DMT TN TINY NO Ὁ 
bey orn nam 522 ory on Tine ΤΟ ΡΥ ἽΝ 
WR OMIT OTAW YN’ Nod PRO OM ond 
QTY OT Ὁ OD) IT ON) 072) 2 OMyNON DN 
spo RON yay NO DDD NW oN Iba I SpA ἢ 
pyyypn OM ΠΡ τ om Who will not fear thee? 
It is: fit, that even the nations themselves, who - 
worship idals, should fear thee, for thoy art their 
King; and-indeed amongst all the wise men of the 
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nations, and -in ‘all their kingdoms, it is generally 
acknowledged, that there-is none like unto thee. 
Neither do they worship the stars otherwise than 
as mediators betwixt thee and them. Their wise 
men know, that an idol is nothing ; and though 
they worship stars, yet do they worship them ag. ᾿ 
thy ministers, and that they may be intercessors 
for them. Another place is that, Malachii. 11. 
which though we read in the future-tense, as a 
prophecy of the Gentiles, yet the Jews understand 
it of that. present time, when those words were 
written, “ From the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof, my name is great among the Gen- 
tiles; and in every place incense is offered to my 
name, and a pure oblation, for my name is great 
amongst the Gentiles, saith the Lord of Hosts. 
But you profane it, &c.—Upon whieh. words R. 


Solomon glosseth thus, ΓΤ ww mY PD wero 


MOINT BN tow? 2 ΓΙΌ Opp Do OM ὃν πὸ The 
Pagan Polytheists and idolaters know, that there. 


is one God: superior to all those other gods and» 
idols worshipped: by them; and in every place 
are there free-will offerings brought to my name, 
even amongst the Gentiles... And Kimchi agreeth 
with him herein, pYown xax> onary DY aw Ὁ ὃν Bn 
YY OMS OTD. NON ANN Tao Nw Ὁ ὉΉΩ 
ὩΣ Ὁ OYyypr Although the Pagans worshipped. , 
the host of heaven, yet do they confess me to be 
the first Cause, they worshipping them only as im © 
their opinion certain mediators betwixt. me and 
them.—Whether either of these two places of 
Scripture does ‘sufficiently prove what these Jews 
would have, or no; yet, however, is it evident 
from their interpretations of them, that themselves 
supposed the Pagans to have acknowledged orte 
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supreme Deity,:and that therr.other gods were all 
but his. creatures and ministers. Nevertheless, 
there is another place of-Scripture, which seems 
to sound more to this purpose, and accordingly 
hath been thus interpreted by Rabbi Solomon and 
others, Psal. Ixv. 6. where God is called 53 ΠΏΣ 
pp on ΣΝ wp The confidence of all the ends of 
the earth, and of them that are afar off in the sea 
—that is, even of all. the Pagan world. 

. Thus we see plainly, that the Hebrew doctors 
and rabbins have been generally of. this persua- 
sion, that the Pagan nations anciently, at least the 
Intelligent amongst them, acknowledged one su- 
preme God of the whole world; and that all their 
other gods were but creatures and inferior mipis- 
ters;. which were worshipped.by them upon these 
two accounts, either as thinking, that the honour 
done to them redounded to the supreme ; or else 
that they might be px"5n. o-np7p, and o*yyon, their 
mediators, and intercessors, orators, and negotia- 
tors:with him. Which inferior gods of the Pagans 
were supposed :by these Hebrews to be chiefly. of 
two kinds, angels, :and-stars or. spheres.. The lat- 
ter’ of:which the Jews, aswell as Pagans, con- 
cluded to be animated and intellectual: for thus 
Maimonides expressly ; p23 aa 53. Jesude Hatto- 
mmo oo om on Savin wea ya pia bells 9 
phy ὙΡῺ TINNY Ime ba ὈΡΨΤ Am kw. ΠΝ Pon 
ΩΝ ὉΠ 1D OWN? OANDD) pHAwE ΠΡ The stars 
and spheres are every one of them animated, and 
endued with life, Knowledge and understanding. 
And they acknowledge him, who commanded and 
the world was made, every one of them, according . 
to , their degree. and excellency, praising and ho- 
nouring him, as ‘the angels do. And this they would 
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confirm from that place of Scripture, Neh. ix. 6. 
“Thou, even thou, art Lord alone;. thou hast 
made heaven, the heaven of heavens with all their 
host, the earth with all things that are therein, the 
seas and all that is therein, and thou preservest 
_ them all; and the host of heaven worshippeth 
thee :” the host of heaven being commonly put for 
the stars. 

xxxi. But, lastly, this same thing is plainly 
confirmed from the Scriptures of the’ New Tes- 
tament also; that the Gentiles and Pagans, hew- 
ever Polytheists and idolaters, were not unac- 
quainted with the knowledge of tlie true God, 
that is, of the one-only self-existent and omnipo- 
tent Being, which comprehendeth all things un- 
der him: from whence it must needs follow, : that 
their other many gods were all of them supposed 
to have been derived from this one, and to be de- 
pendent on him. 
᾿ For first, St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans," tells us, that these Gentiles or Pagans did 
τὴν ἀλήθειαν ἐν ἀδικίᾳ κατέχειν, hold the truth in un- 
righteousness, or unjustly detain and imprison 
the same.—Which is chiefly to be understood of 
the truth concerning God, as appears from that 
which follows, and therefore implies the Pagans 
not to have been unfurnished of such a know- - 
ledge of God, as might and ought: to have kept ἡ 
them from all kinds of idolatry, however by 
their default it proved ineffectual to that end; as 
is afterwards declared : οὐκ ἐδοκίμασαν τὸν 
Θεὸν ἔ ἔχειν ἕν ἐπιγνώσει, they liked not to re- 

tain God in the agnition, or practical knowledge 
of him.—Where there is a distinction to be ob- 


* Cap. i. 25, 


V. 98. 
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served betwixt γνώσις and ἐπίγνωσις, the knowledge 
and the agnition of God—the former whereof, in 
this chapter, is plainly granted .to the Pagans, 
though the latter be here denied them, because 
they lapsed into Polytheism and idolatry ; which 
is the meaning of these words: μετήλ- 

λαξαν τὴν ἀλήθειαν τοῦ θεοῦ ἐν τῷ Yevda, they - 
‘changed the truth of God into ἃ lie.—Again, the 
same.apostle there affirmeth, that the τὸ γνωστὸν ᾿ 
τοῦ. θεοῦ φανερόν ἐστιν ἐν αὐτοῖς, that, which may be 
‘known of God, was manifest within them, God - 
. himself having shewed it unto them.—There is 
something of God unknowable and incomprehen- 
sible by all mortals, but that of God, which is 
-knowable, his eternal power and Godhead, with 
the attributes belonging thereunto, is made mani- 
fest to all mankind from his works. ‘The invi- 
sible things of him, from the creation of the world, 
being clearly seen and understood by the things 
. that are made.” Moreover, this apostle ex- 
pressly declareth the Pagans to have known God, 
in that. censure, which he giveth of 
them : διότι γνόντες τὸν θεὸν, ovy:we Θεὸν ἐδόξ- 

ασαν, that when they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God ;—because. they. fell into Poly- 
theism and ‘idolatry. . Though the apostle here 
instanceth only, in the latter of those two, their 
‘changing the glory. of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man, and 
to birds and beasts, and creeping things.” The 
reason whereof is, because this idolatry of the 
Pagans, properly so called, that is, their wor- 
shipping of stécks and stones, formed into the 
likeness of man or beast, was generally taken 
amongst the Jews for the grossest of all their re- 
VOL. 11. QF 
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ligious : miscarriages: Thus Philo plainly: de- 
De Decal. clareth :. ὅσοι μὲν ἡλίου, καὶ σελήνης, καὶ τοῦ. 
Ρ. 768. σύμπαντος οὐρανοῦ τε καὶ κόσμου, καὶ τῶν ἐν. avr 
τοῖς ὁλοσχερεστάτων μερῶν ὡς θεῶν πρύπολοί τε καὶ θερα- 
wevrai, διαμαρτάνουσι piv’ (πώς γὰρ οὗ, τοὺς ὑπηκόους τοῦ 
ἄρχοντος σεμνύνοντες) ἧττον δὲ τῶν ἄλλων. ἀδικοῦσι, τῶν 
ξύλα καὶ λίθους, ἄργυρόν τε καὶ χρύσον, καὶ τὰς παραπλησί- 
ους ὕλας μορφωσάντων, &c. Whosoever worship the 
sun, and moon, and the whole heaven, and world, 
and the chief parts thereof, as gods, do unques- 
tionably err, (they honouring the subjects of the 
prince) but they are guilty of the less iniquity and 
injustice than. those, who form wood aud stone, 
gold and silver, and the like matters, into statues, 
to worship them,.&c.—of which assertion he δὲ 
terwards gives this account : ro γὰρ κάλλιστον ἔρεισμα 
τῆς ψυχῆς ἐξέκοψαν, τὴν περὶ τοῦ Ewvrec ἀεὶ θεοῦ. προσήκου- 
σαν ὑπόληψιν, because these have cut. off the most 
excellent fulcrum of the soul, the persuasion of 
the ever-living God, by means whereof, like un-. 
ballasted ships, they are tossed up and down per- 
petually, nor can be ever able to rest in any safe 
harbour.—And from hence it came to pass, that 
the Polytheism of the Pagans, their worshipping 
ofinferior gods (as stars and demons) was vul- 
garly called also by the Jews and Chiistians idol- 
atry, it being so denominated by them a famosiore 
specie. Lastly, the apostle plainly declares, that 
the error of the Pagan superstition universally 
consisted (not in worshipping many independent 
gods and creators, but) in joining creature wor- 
ship, as such, some: way or other, with the wor- 
y.e5, Ship of the Creator : ἐσεβάσθησαν καὶ ἐλάτρον- 
σαν τῇ κτίσει παρὰ τὸν Kricavra,-which words 


δι δεν to be thus rendered: They {religioustyj 
. f 
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worshipped the creature, besides the Creator’— 
that preposition being often used in this sense, as 
fer example, in this of Aristotle, where he affirmeth 
concerning Plato, that he did ro ἕν καὶ τοὺς Met. Li 
ἀριθμοὺς παρὰ τὰ πράγματα ποιῆσαι, (not make “-Ὑ]: [p- 273. 
numbers to be the things themselves, as orer-] 

the Pythagoreans had done, but) unity and num- 
bers to be besides the things ;—or τοὺς ἀριθμοὺς 
παρὰ τὰ αἰσθητὰ, nulibers to exist by themselves, 
besides the sensibles: he by numbers meaning, 
as Aristotle himself there expounds it, ra, εἴδη, the 
ideas contained in the first Intellect (which was 
Plato’s second Divine hypostasis) as also by τὸ ἕν, 
ὃ τοῖς εἴδεσι παρέχεται ro τί ἦν εἶναι, that zpsum unum, 
or unity, which gives being to those ideas—is un- 
derstood Plato’s first Divine hypostasis. Or else 
the words ought to be translated thus: ‘“‘ And wor- 
‘shipped the creature above or more than the Crea- 
tor,” that preposition παρὰ being’ sometimes used 
comparatively so as to signify excess, as for ex- 
ample in Luke xiii. 2. “Think you that these 
Galileans were ἁμαρτωλοὶ παρὰ πάντας τοὺς Γαλιλαίους, 
sinners beyond all the Galileans?” And, (ver. 4.) 
“ Think you, that those eighteen, upon whom the 
tower of Siloam fell, were ὀφειλέταε παρὰ -πάντας, 
debtors above all the men, that dwelt in Jerusa- 
lem?” According to either.of which interpretations, 
it is supposed, that. the Pagans did worship the 
true God, the Creator of the whole world; though 
they worshipped the: creature also, besides him, . 
or (perhaps in some sense) above him, and moré 
than him also. But as for that other interpreta- 
tion of πἀρὰ τὸν κτίσαντα, which Beza chose rather 
to follow, that “they worshipped the creature, the: 
Creator‘ being wholly passed by,” this is no‘true 
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literal: version, but only a gloss of commentary 
upon the words, made according to a certain pre- 
conceived and extravagant opinion, that the Pa- 
gans did not at all worship the supreme God or 
Creator, but universally transfer all their worship 
upon the creature only. But in what sense the 
Pagans might ‘be said to worship the creatures 
above or beyond, or more than the Creator, (be: 
cause it is not possible, that the creature, as a 
creature, should be worshipped with more. inter- 
nal and mental honour than the Creator thereof; 
Jooked upon as such) we leave others to inquire. - 
Whether or no, because when religious worship, : 
which properly and only belongeth to the Creater, 
and not at all to the creature, is transferred from 
the Creator upon the creature, according 0. 8 
Scripture interpretation and account, such may 
be said to worship the creature more than the 
Creator? Or whether because some of these 
Pagans might ‘more frequently address’ their. de- 
votions to their inferior gods (as stars, denions, 
and heroes) as thinking the supreme God, either 
above their worship, or incomprehensible, or in- 
accessible by them? ‘Or, lastly, whether because 
the image and statue-worshippers among the Pa- 
gans (whom the apostle there principally regards) 
did direct-all their external devotion to sensible 
objects and creaturely forms? However, it can: 
not be: thought, that. the apostle here: taxes the 
Pagans merely for worshipping creatures above 
the Creator, as. if they had not at all offended, 
had they worshipped them only in an equality 
with him; but doubtless their sin was, that. they 
gave any religious worship at all to the creature, 
though in way of aggravation of their crime it be 
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said, that they also worshipped the creature more 
than the Creator. Thus we see plainly, that the 
Pagan superstition and idolatry (according to the 
true Scripture notion of it) consisted not in wor- 
shipping of many creators, but in worshipping 
_ the creatures together with the Creator. 

_ Besides this we have in the Acts of the Apostles 
an oration, which St. Paul made at Athens in 
the Areopagitic court, beginning after this man- 
ner: “‘ Ye men of Athens, I perceive, that ye are 
every way more than ordinarily religious;” for 
the word δεισιδαιμονεστέρους seelns to be taken there 
in a good ‘sense, it being not only more likely, 
that St. Paul would in the beginning of. his ora- 
tion thus captare benevolentiam, conciliate their 
benevolence, with some commendation. of them, 
but also very. unlikely, that he would: call their 
worshipping of the true God by the name of su- 
perstition, for so it followeth: “for as I passed 
by and beheld your sacred things (or monuments) 
I found an altar with this inscription, ᾿Αγνώστῳ Θεῳ, 
To THE UNKNOWN Gop.” It is true, that both 
Philostratus* and Pausanias® write, that there 
were at Athens ᾿Αγνώστων Θεών βωμοὶ, altars of 
unknown gods:—but their meaning in this might 
well be, not that there were altars dedicated to 
unknown gods plurally, but that there were se- 
veral altars, which had this singular inscription : 
To THE UNKNowN Gop. And that there was at 
least one such, besides this Scripture record, is 
evident from that dialogue in Lucian’s works en- 
titled Philopatris,° where Critias useth this form 
of oath, Nn τὸν A-yvworov ev ᾿Αθήναις, No, by the un- 


. 5 De Vita Apollonii, lib. vi. cap. iii. p. 232. 
> Lib. v.p.199. | *Cap. ix. p. 122. edit, Gesneri. . 
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known god at Athens:—and Triephon in the 
elose of that dialogue speaketh thus :" Ἡμεῖς δὲ τὸν 
ἐν ᾿Αθήναις "Αγνωστον ἐφευρόντες, καὶ προσκυνήσαντες, ee 
pac εἰς οὐρανὸν ExT tivavrec, rour ῳ εὐχαριστ ἥσομεν, ὡς Ka~ 
ταξιωθίντες, &c. But we having found out that un- 
known God at Athens, and worshipped him, with 
hands stretched up to heaven, will give thanks to 
him, as having been thought worthy to be miade 
subject to this power.—Which passages, ag they 
do unquestionably refer to that Athenian ins¢rip- 
tion either upon one or more altars, so does. the 
latter of them plainly imply, that this anknown 
God of the Athenians was the supreme Governor 
of the world. And so it follows in St. Paul’s ora-. 
tion: ὃν οὖν ἀγνοοῦντες εὐσεβεῖτε, τοῦτον ἐγὼ καταγγέλλω 
ὑμῖν, Whom therefore you ignorantly worship (un- 
der this name of the unknown God) him de- 
clare I unto you, the God that made the world, 
and all things in it, the Lord of heaven and earth. 
—From which place we may upon firm Scripture 
authority conclude these two things’: first, that 
by the unknown God. of the Athenians was 
meant the only true God, he who made the 
world and all things in it; who in all probability 
was therefore styled by them “Aywworoc Θεὸς, the 
unknown God—because he is not only invisible, — 
but also incomprehensible by mortals; of whom 
Josephus against Appion” writeth thus, that he is 
δυνάμευ μόνον ἡμῖν γνώριμος, ὅποιος δὲ κατὰ οὐσίαν ἄγνωστος, 
knowable to us only by the effects of his power, 
but, as to bis-‘own essence, unknowable or incom- 
prehensible.—But when in Dion Cassius the God 
ef the Jews is said to be ἄῤῥητος Kat αειδὴς, ποΐ only 
invisible, but also ineffable, and: when he is called 
* Cap. xxiii. p. 203. ς © Lib. ii. cap. xv. p. 482. 
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in Lucan; Incertus Deus, an uncertain God—the 
reason hereof seems to have been, not only be- 
‘cause there was no image of him, but also because 
he was not vulgarly then known by any proper 
name, the. Tetragrammaton being religiously for- 
born amongst the Jews in common use, that it 
might not be profaned. And what some learned. 
men have here mentioned upon this occasion, of 
the Pagans sometimes sacrificing προσήκοντι Oey, 
to the proper and convenient God—without signi- 
fying any name, seems to be nothing to this pur- 
pose; that proceeding. only frem a superstitious 
fear of these Pagans (supposing several gods to 
preside over several things) lest they should be 
mistaken in not applying to the right and proper 
God, in such certain cases, and so their devotion — 
prove unsuccessful and ineffectual. But that this 
unknown God is here'said to be ignorantly wor- 
‘shipped by the Athenians, is to be understood 
chiefly in regard of their Polytheism and idolatry. 
The second thing,. that may be concluded from 
hence, is this, that these Athenian Pagans did εὐσε- 
fev, religiously-worship the true God, the Lord 
of heaven and earth—-and so we have a Scripture 
coafutation also of: that opinion;; that the Pagans 
did not at all worship the supreme God. 

. Lastly, St. Paul, citing this passage out of Ara- 
tas, a heathen poet, concerning Zeus or Jupiter, 


Tou γὰρ καὶ γέγος ἰσμὲν---- 


-For we are his offepring—and interpreting the 
same of the true God, “‘ in whom we liveand move, 
and have our being ;” we have also here a plain 
Scripture acknowledgment, that by the Zeus of 
the Greekish Pagans was sometimes at least meant 
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the true God.. And, indeed, ‘that Aratus’s Zeus 
-was neither a man born in Crete nor in Arcadia, 
but the Maker and supreme Governor of the whole 
world, is evident both from the antecedent and 
the subsequent verses. For Aratus’s pheno- 
mena begins thus: , 


"Ex Διὸς ἀρχώμεσϑα 


. (which i in Tully’s version is ‘ ab Jove musarum 
primordia”) and then followsa description of this 
Zeus or Jupiter: | 


τὸν οὐδέποτ᾽ ἄνδρες ἰῶμεν 

"Αῤῥητον μεσταὶ δὲ Διὸς πᾶσαι μὲν ἀγυιαὶ, 

πᾶσαι δ' ἀνθρώπων ἀγοραὶ, μεστὴ δὲ ϑάλασσα, 

Καὶ λιμένες" waren δὲ Διὸς αχόμιδα φάντες" 

τοῦ γὰρ χαὶ γένος ἐσμέν. 
Το thia sense: Him, of whom we menare never 
‘silent; and. of whom all thing's are full, he per- 
meating and pervading all, and being every where; 
and whose beneficence we all constantly make 
-use of and enjoy: for we also are his offspring.— 
Where Theon the scholiast writeth thus: πάνυ πρε- 
WOvTwe ὁ “Apatoc τὴν τῶν ἄστρων διεξιέναι μέλλων θέσιν, 
τὸν πατέρα τούτων καὶ δημιουργὸν, Δία, ἐν πρώτοις προσφω- 
νεῖ; Δία δὲ νῦν τὸν Δημιουργὸν ἀκουστέον᾽ Aratus being 
about to declare the position of the stars, doth, in 
the first place, very decorously and becomingly 
‘Invoke Zeus, the father and maker of them: for 
by Zeus is here to be understood the Demiurgus 
of the world—or, as he afterwards expresseth it, 
ὁ Ta πάντα δημιουργήσας θεὸς, the God who made all 
things.—Notwithstanding which, we must con- 
fess, that this scholiast there adds, that some of 
these passages of the poet, and even that cited by 
the apostle, τοῦ γὰρ γένος ἐσμὲν, may be understood 
also in another sense, of the Ζεὺς φυσικὸς, the phy- 
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sical Jupiter; that 15, the air; but without the 
least shadow of probability, and for no other rea- 
son, as we conceive, but only to shew his philolo- 
gical skill. However, this is set down by him, in 
the first place, as the genuine-and ‘proper sense of 
those words: Πρὸς τὸ πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν τε θεώντε᾽" εἰ γάρ. av- 
τὸς ταῦτα ἐδημιούργησε πρὸς τὸ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις βιωφιλὲς, 
αὐτοῦ ἂν κληθείημεν, αὐτὸν πατέρα Kat ἱ δημιουργὸν ἔ ἐπιγραφό- 
μενοι This agreeth with that title of Jupiter, when 
. he is called the father of gods and men: for if he 
made us, and all these other things for our use, 
we may well be called his, and also style him our 
father and maker.’—And that this was the only 
notion, which the poet here had of Zeus or Jupi- 
ter, appears undeniably also from the following 
words ; as, . 
-- τ ν᾽ wie ἀνϑρόσαισι 
. Bike σημαῦ 7 . 

Who, as a kind and benign father, sheweth lucky 
signs to men ;—which to understand of the air were 
very absurd. And, 


Αὐτὸς yap τάγε σήματ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ ἐστήριξεν, 

ἤλστρα διακρίνας" ἐσκέψατο δ᾽ εἷς ἐνιαυτὸν 

᾿Αστέρας" 
For he also hath fastened the signs in. heaven, 
distinguishing constellations, and having appoint. 
ed stars to rise and set at several times of the year. 
—And from this, 


Τῷ μὲν ἀεὶ πρῶτον τε καὶ ὕστατον ἱλάσκονται, 


Therefore is he always propitiated and placated 
both firstand last.— Upon which thescholiast thus: 
ἴσως δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν σπονδῶν, τῷ τὴν μὲν πρώτην σπονδὴν εἶναι 
θεών τῶν ᾿Ολυμπίων,; - δευτέραν. δὲ ἡρώων, καὶ τρίτην Διὸς 
σωτῆρος" This perhaps ‘refers to the libations, in 
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that the first of them was for the heavenly gods, 
the second for heroes, and the last for Jupiter the 
Saviour.—From whence it plainly appears: also, 
that the Pagans in their sacrifices (or religious 
rites) did not forget Jupiter the Saviour, that is, 
the supreme God. . 
“ Lastly, from his concluding thus ; : Ss 


Χαῖρε “ἄτερ μέγα ϑαῦμα, py ᾿ ἀνϑρώποισιν ὄγειαρ" 


Where the supreme God is saluted, as the-great 
wonder of the world, and interest of mankind. 
Wherefore it is evident from Aratus’s context, 
that by his Zeus’ or Jupiter was really meant the 
supreme God, the maker of-the whole world; 
which being plainly confirmed also by St. Paul 
and the Scripture, ought to be a matter out of 
controversy. amongst us... Neither is it reasonable 
to think, that Aratus was singular in this, but that 
he spake according to the received theology of the 
Greeks, and that not only amongst philosophers 
and learned men, but even the vulgar also. Nor 
do we think, that that prayer of the ancient Athe- 
nians, commended by M. Antoninus for its sim- 
plicity, is to be understood otherwise, 
[5:8 a4 $5: 46] Ὗσον ὕσον ὦ φίλε Ζεῦ, κατὰ τῆς ἀρούρας τῶν 
᾿Αθηναίων καὶ τῶν πεδίων, Rain, rain, Ο good 
(or gracious) Jupiter, upon the fields and pastures 
of the Athenians : :—upon which the Emperor thus: 
ἤτοι ov δεῖ εὔχεσθαι, ἢ ἢ οὕτως ἁπλώς καὶ ἐλευθέρως" We 
should either not pray at all (to God) or else thus 
plainly and freely. —And since the Latins had the 
‘very same notion of Jupiter, that the Greeks had 
of Zeus, it cannot be denied, but that they :com- 
monly by their Jupiter also understood the one 
supreme God, the Lord of heaven and earth. We 
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know nothing, that can be objected against this 
from the Scripture, unless it should be that pas- 
sage of St. Paul,* “In the wisdom of God the 
world by wisdom knew not God.” But the mean- 
ing thereof is no other than this, that the gene- 
rality of the world before Christianity, by their 
natural light, and contemplation of the works of 
God, did not attain to such a practical know- 
ledge of God, as might both free them from idol- 
atry, and effectually bring them to a holy life. 

xxx11, But-in order to a fuller ex- 

plication of this Pagan theology, and - 
giving yet a more satisfactory account concerning 
it, there are three heads requisite to be insisted on; 
first, that the intelligent Pagans worshipped the 
one supreme God under many several names; 
secondly, that besides this one God, they worship- 
ped also many gods, that were indeed inferior dei- 
ties subordinate to him; thirdly, that they wor- 
shipped both the supreme and inferior gods, in 
images, statues and symbols, sometimes abusively 
called also gods. We begin with the first, that 
the supreme God amongst the Pagans was polyo- 
nymous, and worshipped under several personal 
names, according to several notions-and consider- 
ations of him, from his several attributes and 
- powers, manifestations, and effects in the world. 

. It hath been already observed: out of 
Origen, that not only the Egyptians, but 
also the Syrians, Persians, Indians, and other bar- 
barian Pagans, had; beside their vulgar theology, 
another more arcane and recondite one, amongst 
their priests and learned men; and that the same 
was true concerning the Greeks and Latins also, 


8} Corinth. i, 21. 
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is unquestionably evident from that account, that 
hath been given by us of their philosophic theo- 
logy ; where, by the vulgar theology of the. Pa- 
gans, we understand not only their mythical or 
fabulous, but also their political or civil theology, 
it being truly affirmed by St. Austin concerning 
Civ. D.Liz, Doth these, “ Et civilis et fabulosa ambz 
ο. τι,  fabulose sunt, ambeque civiles;” That 
im. ». 130. both the fabulous theology of the Pagans 
cer] __-« Wasin part their civil, and their civil was 

fabulous.—And by their more arcane or 
recondite theology, is. doubtless meant that, which 
they conceived to be the natural and true theology. ἢ 
Which distinction of the natural and true theo- 
logy, from the civil and political, as it was acknow- 
ledged by all the ancient Greek philosophers, but 
most expressly by Antistines, Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Stoics; so was it owned and much insist- 
ed upon, both by Scevola, that famous Roman 
Pontifex, and by Varro, that most learned anti- 
quary; they both agreeing, that the civil theology 
_ then established by the Roman laws was only the 
theology of the vulgar, but not the true; and that 
there was another theology besides it, called by 
them natural, which was the theology of wise men 
and of truth: nevertheless granting a necessity, 
that in cities and commonwealths, besides this 
natural and true theology (which the generality 
of the vulgar were incapable of) there should be 
another civil or political theology, accommodate 
to their apprehensions ; which civil theology dif- 
fered from the natural, only by a certain mixture 
of fabulosity in it, and was therefore looked upon 
by them as a middle, betwixt the natural and the 
fabulous or poetical theology. | 
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Wherefore it was acknowledged, that the vul- 
gar theology of the Pagans, that is, not only their - 
fabulous, but even their civil also, was oftentimes 
very discrepant from thenatural and truetheology ; 
though the wise men amongst them, in all ages, 
endeavoured as much as they could, to dissemble | 
and disguise this difference, and by allegorizing 
the poetic fables of the gods, to bring that theology. 
into some seeming conformity with the natural 
and philosophic ; but what they could not in this 
way reconcile, was by them excused upon the 
necessity of the vulgar. | 

The fabulous theology both of the Greeks and 
_ Romans did not only generate all the other gods, 
but even Jupiter himself also, their supreme Nu- 
men, it assigning him both a father and a mother, 
a grandfather and a grandmother. And though 
' the Romans did-not plainly adopt this into their 
civil theology, yet are they taxed by St. Austin* 
for suffering the statue of Jupiter’s nurse to be 
kept in the capitol for a religious monument: And 
however this differed nothing at all. from that 
- atheistic doctrine of Evemerus,> That all the gods. 
were really no other than: mortal men,—yet' was it 
tolerated and connived at by the politicians, in 
way of necessary compliance with the vulgar; it 
being 80: extremely difficult for them to. conceive 
any such living being or animal, as was never made; 
and without beginning. - ‘Insomuch, that Callima: 
chus, * who. would by no: means admit of Jupiter’s 
sepulchre, either'in Crete or Arcadia (but looked 
upon it asa foul reproach to him) for this r reason; 


a De Civitate Dei, lib. v. cap. vil. p. 119. | 
b Apud Augustin. ubi supra. 
¢ Hymno in Jovem, ver. 9, 
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Because he was immortal and could never die;— 
did notwithstanding himself attribute a temporary 
generation and nativity to him, as Ongen* and 
others observe. Nevertheless, the generality of 
the more civilized and intelligent Pagans, and even 
ef the poets themselves, did all this while con- 
stantly retain thus much of the natural and true 
theology amongst them, that Jupiter was the 
father both of gods and men; that is, the maker 
of the whole world, and consequently himself 
without father, eternal and unmade, according to 
that Peleadean oracle before cited out of Pausa- 
nias, 
ὼς ὦ, Ζεύς ἐστι, Ζὼς ἔσσεται.-------- 

Again, the civil theology of the Pagans, as well 
as the poetic, had not only many fantastic gods 
in it, but also an appearance of a plurality of inde- 
. pendent deities; it making several supreme in 
their several territories and functions ; as one to 
be the chief raler over the heavens, another over 
the air and winds, another over the sea, and ano- 
ther over the earth and hell; one to be the giver 
of coro, another of wine; one the god of learning, 
another the god of pleasure, and another the god 
of war; and so for all other things. But the natu- 
ral theology of the Pagans (so called) though it 
did admit a plurality of gods too, in a certain 
sense, that is, of inferior deities subordinate to one 
supreme ; yet did it aeither allow of more inde- 
pendent deities than one, nor own any gods at all, 
but such as were natural, that is, such as had a 
real existence in nature and the world without, 


* Advers. Ceisam, Bb. Mi, p. 157. 
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and not in men’s opinion only. And these Varro * 
concluded to be no other than; first, the Soul of 
the world, and then the animated parts thereof 
superior to men; that is, one supreme universal 
Numen unmade, and otber particular generated 
gods, such as stars, demons, and heroes. Where- 
fore all the other gods besides these are frequently 
exploded by Pagan writers (as Cicero and others) 
under the name.of dii poetici, that is, not philo- 
sophical, but poetical gods; and diji commentitii 
and fictitii, that is, not natural and real, but 
feigned and fictitious gods.—They in the mean 
time giving this account.of them, that they were 
indeed nothing else but..so many several names 
and notions of one supreme Numen, according | 
to his several powers and various manifestations, 
and effects in the world ; it being thought fit by 
the wisdom of the ancient Pagan .theologers, that 
all those manifold glories and perfections of the 
Deity should not be huddled up, and.as it were 
crouded and crumpled together, in one general 
acknowledgment. of an invisible Being, the maker 
of .the world, but that they should be distinctly 
and severally displayed, and each of them adored 
singly and apart; and. this too (for the greater 
pomp: and solemnity) under so many personal 
names. Which perhaps the unskilful and sottish 
vulgar might sometimes mistake, not gnly for so 
many real and substantial, but also independent 
and self-existent deities. . 

We have before. proved, that one and the same 
supreme God, in the Egyptian theology, had se- 
veral proper and personal names given him, ac- 


: *Apud Augustin. de Civitate Dei, lib. ψ. Cap. iv. V. Pe 116, tom. vii. 
oper. et lib. vii. cap. v. vi. p. 128. 
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cording to several notions of him, and his several 
powers ‘and effects; Jamblichus himself, in that 
passage already cited, plainly affirming thus much; | 
De'Myst. E- ὃ δημιουργικὸς voug,-&C. τὴν ἀφανὴ τῶν repay 
EYP. on μένων λόγων δύναμιν εἰς φώς ἄγων, ᾿Αμών κατὰ 
ii. p. 159.) τὴν τῶν Αἰγυπτίων γλώσσαν λέγεται, συντελῶν 
δὲ ἀψευδώς ἕκαστα «καὶ τεχνικώς Φθά, ἀγαθῶν δὲ ποιητικὸς 
ὧν ὍὌσιρις κέκληται, καὶ ἄλλας δι ἄλλας δυνάμεις τε καὶ 
ἐνεργείας, ἐπωνυμίας ἔχει: the demiurgical ‘Mind and 
president of Truth, as with wisdom it proceedeth ἡ 
to generation, and. bringeth forth the hidden power 
of the occult reasons, contained within itself, into 
light, is called in the Egyptian language Ammon; 
as it artificially effects all things with truth, Phtha; 
as it is productive of good things, Osiris; besides 
which it hath also several other names, according 
to its other powers and energies :—as, namely, 
Neith, (or according .to Proclus’s copy, Νηϊιθάς, 
‘Neithas) the tutelar god of the city Sais, from 
whence probably the Greek:’A@nva was derived, 
(the Athenians being said to have been at first a 
colony of these Saites) and this is the. Divine 
wisdom. diffusing itself through all.. So. likewise 
Serapis, which though some:‘would have to be the 
sun, is by others plainly described as an universal 
Numen. As Aristides in his eighth oration upon 

p95, this god Serapis; Οἱ μὲν. 87 τῆς μεγάλης 
πρὸς. Αἰγύπτῳ πόλεως. πολῖται, καὶ ἕνα, τοῦτον 
᾿ἀνακαλοῦσι Ata’ ὅτι οὐκ ἀπολέλειπται δυνάμει περιττῇ, ἀλλὰ 
διὰ πάντων ἥκει, καὶ τὸ πᾶν πεπλήρωκε" τών γὰρ ἄλλων βεών 
'διήρηνται αἱ δυνάμεις τε καὶ τιμαὶ, καὶ ἄλλους ἐπ᾿ ἄλλα ἄνθρω- 
ποι καλοῦσιν, ὁ δὲ ὥσπερ κορυφαῖος. πάμτων, ἀρχὰς. καὶ πέ- 
‘para ἔχει. They;. who inhabit the. great city in 
Egypt, call upon this god Serapis as their only 
Jupiter, he being supposed to be no way defective 
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in, power, but to pervade all things, and to fill 
the whole universe. And whereas the powers 
and honours of the other gods are divided, and 
some of them are invoked for one thing, and some 
for another; this is looked upon by them as the 

Corypheus of all. the gods, who contains the 
beginning and end of all things, and who is able 
to supply all wants.—Cneph is also described by 
Eusebius * as that Divine Intellect, which was the 
Demiurgus of the world, and which giveth life 'to 

all things, as he is by Plutarch” said to be 
ἀγέννητος, OF unmade—so that this was also an- 
other Egyptian name of God; as likewise: was. 
Emeph and Eicton in Jawblichus ;° though these 
may be severally distinguished into a trinity of 
Divine hypostases. Lastly, when Isis, . which 
was sometimes called: Multimammea, and made 
all over full of breasts, to signify her feeding all 
things, thus describes herself in Apuleius,‘ “ Sum- 

ma numinum, prima celitum, deorum dearumque 
facies uniformis, cujus numen unicum multiformi 
specie, ritu vario, nomine: multijugo totus venera- 
tur orbis ;” as she plainly makes herself to be the 
supreme Deity, so doth she intimate, that all the 
gods and: goddesses were compendiously con- 
tained inher alone; and that she (2.e. the su-: 
preme God): was worshipped under several per- 
sonal names, and~with different rites, over the 
whole Pagan world.—Moreover, this is particu- 
larly noted concerning the Egyptians by ° Damas- 


@ Ex Porphyrio, Preepar. Evangel. lib. iii. cap. x1. p. 115. 
b De Iside et Osiride, p. 357. oper. 

¢ De Myster. Aigypt. §. 8. cap. iii. p. 158. 

“ἃ Metamorph. lib. xii. p. 258, 259. edit. Elmenhorsti. 
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cius, the philosopher, that. τὸ νοητὸν διῃρήκασιν. εἰς 
πολλῶν θεών ἰδιότητας, they multiplied the first In- 
telligible (or the supreme Deity) breaking. and 
dividing the same into the names and properties . 
of many gods.—Now, the Egyptian theology was 
in a manner the pattern of all the rest, but espe- - 
cially of those European theologies, of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

Who likewise, that they often made many gods 
of one, is evident from their bestowing so many 
proper and:personal names upon each of those 

‘inferior gods of theirs; the sun, and the moon, 
and the earth; the first whereof, ustally-called 
Apollo, had therefore this epithet of πολυώγυμος, 
commonly given.to him, the god with many names. 
——-Which many proper names of his Macrobius 
insisteth upon in his Saturnalia, though probably 
making more of them than indeed: they were. 
And the moon ‘was not only so called, but also 
Diana, and Lucina, and Hecate, and otherwise ; 
insomuch that this goddess also.hath been styled 
Polyonymous as well as her brother, the sun. 
And, lastly, the earth, besides those honorary ti- 
tles, of bona dea, and magna dea, and mater deo- 

' rum, the good goddess, and the great goddess, 

and the mother of the gods, was multiplied by: 
them into those many goddesses, of Vesta, and 

Rhea, and Cybele, and Ceres, and Proserpina, 

and. Ops, &c. And for this cause was she thus 

described by A‘schylus ;* | . 


Kal Γαῖα πολλῶν ὀνομάτων. μορφὴ μέα" 
Et Tellus multorum nominum facies una. 


* In Prometheo vincto, p.29. edit. Guil. Canteri, Antwerp. 1580. 
12mo, 
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Now if these inferior gods of the Pagans had 
each of them so many personal names bestowed 
upon them, much more might the supreme Ged 
be polyonymous amongst them; and so indeed 
he was commonly styled, as that learned gram- 
marian Hesychius intimates, upon that word Πο- 
λυώνυμον, τὴν μονάδα οὕτως ἐκάλουν, καὶ ἐπίβετον ᾿Απόλ»- 
λωνος, they called the Monad thus, and it was 
also the epithet of Apollo--where, by the Monad, 
according to the Pythagoric language, is meant 
the supreme Deity, which was thus styled by the 
Pagans πολυώνυμον, the Being that hath many 
names.—Aad: accordingly Cleanthes thus begin- 
neth that foreeited hymn of his to him, 


Κύδιστ᾽ ἀθανάτων, “ολυώγυμεέ; 


Thou most glorious of all the immortal gods, 
who art caHed by many names.—And Zeno, his 
master, in Laertius,* expressly declareth,o Θεὸς 
πολλαῖς προσηγορίαις ὀνομάζεται κατὰ τὰς δυνάμεις, God 
is called by many several names, according to his 
several powers and virtues—whose instances shalt 
be afterwards taken notice of. Thus also the writer 
De Mundo;" Bic δὲ ὧν πολυώνυμός é ἔστε, κατονομάζόμενος 
τοῖς πάθεσι πᾶσιν ἅπερ αὐτὸς νεοχμεῖ. God, thou gh he 
be but one; is polyonymous, and variously de- 
nominated from his several attributes, and the ef- 
fects produced by him. . “ Queetinque voles (saith 
Seneca) illi propria nomina aptabis, vim py gen. τ. 
aliquam effectumque ceelestium rerum [Mri p. 
continentia. Tot appellationes ejus pos- oer] 
suntesse quot munera.” You may give God whatse- 


* Lib. vii. segm. 147. p. 458. 
5 Cap. vii. p. 866. tom. i. oper. Aristot, 
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ever proper names you please, so they signify some 
‘force and effect of heavenly things. He may have 
‘as many names as he hath manifestations, offices 
‘and: gifts.—Macrobius," also, from the authority 
of. Virgil, thus determines, “ unius Dei effectus 
varios pro varlis censendos esse (or, as Vossius 
corrects it, censeri) numinibus,” that the various 
_ effects of one God were taken for several gods— 
that is; expressed by- several personal names; as 
he there affirmeth, the divers virtues of the sun to _ 
have given names to divers gods, because they 
gave occasion for the sun to be called by several 
proper and personal names.. We shall conclude 
with that of Maximus Madaurensis,’ before cited 
out of St. Austin: ‘“ Hujus virtutes per mun- 
danum opus diffusas nos multis vocabulis invo- 
camus, quoniam nomen ejus proprium ignoramus. 
Ita fit, ut dum ejus quasi quedam menibra carp- 
tim varlis supplicationibus. prosequimur, | totum 
colere profecto videamur.” The virtues of this 
one supreme God, diffused throughout the whole 
world, we (Pagans) invoke under many several 
names, because we are ignorant what his proper 
name is. Wherefore we thus worshipping his se- 
veral divided members, must needs be judged to 
worship him whole, we leaving out nothing of him. 
-—With which latter words seemeth to agree that 
of the poet, wherein 1 Jupiter thus bespeaks the 
other gods} 


Coelicolz, mea membra, Dei; quos nostra potestas 
Officiis divisa facit. . 


Where it is plainly intimated, that the many Pa. 


* Saturnal. lib. i. cap. xvii. p. 272. . 
» Epist. ad Augustin. vide Augustin, oper.tom. ii. epist. XVi. p. 15. 
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gan gods were but the several divided member's 
ef the one supreme Deity, whether because, ac- 
cording to the Stoical sense, the real.and natural 
gods were all but parts: of the mundane soul; or 
else because all those other fantastic gods were. 
nothing but several personal names, given to the 
several powers, virtues, and offices of the one | 
supreme. — 

Now the several names of God, which the wri- 
ter De Mundo " instanceth in, to prove him poly- 
onymous, are first of all such as these :: Βρονταῖος, 
and : ᾿Αστραπαῖος, the Thunderer- and Lightner, 
‘Yértoc, the Giver of rain, ᾿Επικάρπιος, the Bestower 
of fruits, Πολιεὺς, the Keeper of cities, Μειλίχιος, 
the Mild and Placable—under which notion they 
sacrificed no animals to him, but only the fruits 
of the earth; together with many: other such epi- 
thets, as Φίλιος, ἐξΞένιος, Στράτιος, Τροπαιοῦχος; Καθαρ- 
σιος, Παλαμναῖος, &c. .and, lastly; he is called 
Σωτὴρ and ᾿Ελευθέριος, Saviour and Assertor.—An- 
swerably to.which, Jupiter had many such names 
given him also by the Latins,. as Victor, Invictus, 
Opitulus, Stator; the true meaning of which last, 
(according to Seneca)’ was not that, which the 
historians pretend, ‘quod post votum susceptum, 
acies Romanorum = fugientium βίος," because 
once after vows and prayers offered to him, the 
flying army of the Romans was made ta stand— 
“sed quod stant: beneficio: ejus omnia,” but be- 
cause all things by means of. him stand firm and | 
are established. For which same reason he was ~ 
ealled also by them (as St. Austin Jnforms: us) 


4 Cap. vil. Ρ. 866. tom. i. - oper. ‘Aristot. 
b De Bencfic. lib. iv. cap. vii. p. 427. tom. i. oper. 
© De Civit. Dei. lib. vii. cap. xi. p. 191. 
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Centupeda, as it were, standing firm upon-an 
hundred feet; and Tigillus, the beam, prop, and 
supporter of the world.—He was styled also by 
the Latins (amongst other titles) Almus and Ru- 
RamaM minus, ἑ. 6. He that nourisheth all things | 

ee agit were with his breasts.—Again, that 
Acad.Q.Li. writer De Mundo addeth another sort of 
boas. tom. names, which God was called by; as 
oper. ᾿Ανάγκη, Necessity—bécause he is an im- 
moveable essence, though Cicero gives another 
reason for that appellation ; “ Interdum Deum 
necessitatem appellant, quia nihil aliter esse pos- 
sit, atque ab eo constitutum sit;” they sometimes 
call God Necessity, because nothing can be other- 
wise, than as it is by him appointed.—Likewise 
Εἱμαρμένη, because all things are by him connected 
together, and proceed from him unhinderably. 
Πεπρωμένη, because all things in the world are by 
him determined, and nothing left infinite (or un- 
determined). Μοῖρα, because he makes an apt di- 
visjon and distribution of all things. ᾿Αδράστεια, 
because his power is such, as that none can pos- 
sibly avoid or escape him. Lastly, that ingeni- 
ous fable, (as he calls it) of the three fatal sisters, 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, according to him, 
meant nothing but God neither, ταῦτα δὲ πάντα ἐστὶν 
οὖν ἀλλό τι, πλὴν ὁ Θεῦς, καθάπερ καὶ ὁ γενναῖος Πλάτων 
φησί---8}} this is nothing else but God, as the noble 
and. generous Plato also intimates, when he af- 
firmeth God to contain the beginning, and middle, 
and end of all things.—And both Cicero and Se- 
neca tell us, that, amongst the Latins, God was 
not only called Fatum, but also Natura, and 
Fortuna. “ Quid aliud est natura (saith Seneca)" 


2 Ut supra. 
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quam . Deus, et. divina ratio, toti mundo et par- 
tibus ejus imserta?” What is. nature else, but 


God and the Divine Reason, ‘inserted into the ᾿ 


whole world and all itsseveral parts >— He adding, 
that God and nature were no more two different 
things, than Anneus and Seneca. And, “ Non 
nunquam Deum (saith Cicero) Fortunam appel- 


lant quod efficiat multa improvisa, et nec opinata 


nobis, propter obscuritatem ignorationemque cau 
sarum;’ they sometimes call God also by the name 
of Fortune, because he surpriseth. us in many 
events, and bringeth to pass things unexpected to 
us, by reason of the obscurity of causesand our igno- 
rance.—Seneca thus concludes concerning these, 
and the like names of God, ‘Omnia ejusdem Dei 
homina sunt, varie utentis sua potestate ;” these 
are all names of one and the same God; variously 
manifesting his power. | 

But concerning most of these forementioned 


vames of God, and such as are like to them, it 


was rightly. observed by St. Austin, that 5». ya 
they had no such appearance or shew ook 31 
of many. distinct gods; ‘‘Hec omnia” - 
¢ognomina imposuerunt uni Deo, propter causas 
potestatesque diversas, non tamen propter tot res, 
etiam tot deos eum esse coegerunt,” &c. Though 
the Pagans imposed all these.several names upon 
one God, in respect of his several powers, yet 
did they not therefore seem to make so many 
gods of them; as if Victor were one god, and In- 
᾿ victus another god, and Centupeda another god, 
and Tigillus another, and Ruminus another, &c. 
Wherefore there are other names of God used 


* Acad. Quast. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 2233. tom. viii. oper. 
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amongst ‘the Pagans, which have a greater show 
and appearance of so many distinct deities, not 
only because they are proper names, but also be- 
cause each of them had their pecultar temples 
appropriated to them, - and their different rites of 
worship. . Now.these are of two sorts; first, such 
as signify the Deity according to its universal 
and. all-comprehending nature; and, secondly, 
such as denote the same only according to certain 

particular powers, mavifestations, and effects of 
‘it in the world. Of the first kind there are not 
afew. For, first.of all, Pan, as the. very word 
plainly implies him to be a universal Numen, and 
as he was supposed to be the Harmostes of the 
whole world, or to play upon the world as a mu- 
sical instrument, according to that of Orpbeus* 
(or Onomacritus) | 


᾿Αρμονίαν κόσμοιο χκρέκων Φιλοπαίγμον μολπῇ, 


So have we before shewed, that by him the Ar- 
cadians and Greeks meant, not the corporeal 
world inanimate, nor yet as endued with a 
senseless nature only, but as proceeding from an 
intellectual principle or Divine spirit, which framed 
it harmoniously ; and as being still kept in tune, 
acted and governed by the same. Which there- 
fore is said to be the universal pastor and shep- 
herd of all mankind, and of the whole world, ac- 
cording to that other Orphic passage, 


Βόσκων ἀνθρώπων γενεὴν, καὶ ἀτέρμονα γαῖαν, 


Pascens humanum genus, ac sine limite terram. 


And this Pan Socrates, in Plato’s Phedrus, 


* In Hymno in Panem, p. 109. cdit. Eschenbach. - 
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plainly invokes as the supreme. Numen.;. Pan 
therefore is the. one. only God (for there cannot 
possibly be more. than.one..Pan, more than one 
all or universe) who contained:all within himself, 
displayed all. from himself, framing the world 
harmoniously, and who is in manner all things. 

. Again, Janus, whom the Romans first invoked 
in .all their sacrifices and prayers, and who was 
never omitted, whatsoever god they sacrificed 
unto, was unquestionably many times taken fora 
universal Numen, as in this of Martial,’ 


Nitidique sator pulcherrime mundi. 
And again in this of Ovidy etn 


Quicquid ubique vides, coelum, mare, nubila, terras, 
Omnia sunt nostra clausa patentque manu: 
Me penes est unum vasti custodia ‘mundi. 


From. which passages it also appears, that Janus 

was not the mere senseless and inanimate matter - 
of the world, but a principle. presiding over it. 
And without doubt all the beginnings. of. things 
were therefore referred to this Janus,. because he 
was accounted the most ancient.god, and the be- 
ginning of all things. St. Austin concluding him 
to be the same with Jupiter, therefore quarrels 
with the Pagans, (that is, with their civil. theology, 
- for thus making two gods of one: ““ Cum ergo Ja- 
nus mundus sit, et Jupiter mundus sit; ¢ py yi. 

unusque sit mundus, quare duo dii sunt 9: *-[P. 131.) _ 
Janus et Jupiter? Quare seorsum habent templa, 
seorsum aras, diversa sacra, dissimilia simulacra? 
Si 1 propterea, quia ‘alia vis est primordioram, alia | 


b Epigt lib. x. opigt. XXviil. p. 411. 
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causarum, ex illa Jani, ex ista Jovis nomen acce- 
pit: nunquid si anus home in diversis rebus duas 
habeat potestates, aut duas artes, (quia singu- 
laram diversa vis est) ideo duo. dicuntur. arti- 
fices?” &c.: Sinee therefore Janus is the world, 
and Jupiter is the world, and there is but one 
world, how can Janus and Jupiter be two gods? 
Why have they their temples apart, their altars 
apart, distinct sacred things, and statues of 
different forms? If because the force of begin- 
nings 15 one, and the force of causes another, he 
is therefore called Janus from the former, and 
Jupiter from the fatter; I ask whether or no, if 
one man have two several arts about different 
things, he therefore be to be called two artificers ? 
Or is there any more reason, why one and the 
same god, having two powers, one over the be- 
ginnings of things, and another over the causes, 
should therefore be accounted two gods?—Where, 
when Jupiter and Janus are both said to be the 
world, this 18 to be understood properly not of 
the matter, but the soul or mind of the world, as 
St. Austin himself elsewhere declares; ‘ Sit Ju- 
Ὁ. δ. την. Piter corporet hujus mundi animus, qui 
universam istam molem, ex quatuor ele- 
mentis constructam atque compactam, 
implet et movet ;” Let Jupiter be the mindof this 
corporeal world, which both filleth and moveth 
that whole bulk, compounded and made up of the 
four ‘elements.—Nevertheless, as the soul and 
body both together are called the man, so was 
the whole animated world, by the Pagans, called 
God. Now the forementioned argumentation of 
St. Austin, though it be good against the Pagans’ 
civil theology, yet their other arcane and natural 
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theology was unconcerned is it, that plainly ac- 
knowledging all to be but:one God, which for cer- 
tain reasons was worshipped under several ‘names, 
and with different rites. Wherefore Janus and 
Jupiter, being really but different names for one 
and the same supreme God, that conjecture of 
Salmasius seems very probable, that the Ro- 
mans derived their Janus from Ζανὸς, the Atolian 
Jupiter. 

ΟΕ ΝΙΝ was also another of the twenty select 
Roman gods; and that this was likewise a uni- 
versal Nomen, containing the whole nature of 
things, appears from this of Festus,* ‘“ Genium 
appellabant Deum, qui vim obtineret reram om- 
nium generandarum ;’ They called that God, who 
hath the power of begetting or producing all 
things, Genius.—And St. Austin also, 51); 
plainly declareth Genius to be the same «: he 
with Jupiter; that is, to be but another ip ted 
name for the one supreme God; ‘“ Cum alio loco 
[Varro] dicit, Genium esse uniuscujusque animum 
rationalem; talem autem mundi animum Deum 
esse,ad hoc idem utique revocat, ut tanquam univer- 
salis Genius, ipse mundianimus esse credatur. Hic 
est igitur, quem appellant Jovem.”—And after- 
wards, “ Restat ut eum singulariter et excellenter 
dicant deum Genium, quem dicunt mundi animum; 
ac per hoc Jovem.” When Varro elsewhere calleth 
the rational mind of every one, a genius, and affirm- 
eth such a mitd of the whole world, to be God; 
he plainly implieth, that God is the universal 
Genius of the world, and that Genius and Ju- 
piter are the same. And though Genius be some- 
times used for the tmind of every man, yet the god 


* De Verborum Significat. lib. vii, p. 292. edit. Godoiredi. | 
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Genius, spoken of by way of excellency, can be’ 
no other than the mind of the whole world, or 
Jupiter. 

Again, that CHRONOS or SaTuRN was 00’ par: 
ticular Deity, but the universal: Numen of the 
whole world, is plainly affirmed by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, where commending the fertility of 
Italy, he writeth thus: οὐδὲν οὖν ϑαυμαστὸν rode πα-᾿ 
Rom. Ant. λαίους ἱερὰν ὑπολαβεῖν τοῦ Κρόνου τὴν χώραν 
Li. p. 94... ταύτην, τὸν μὲν δαίμονα τοῦτον " οἰομένους εἶναι 
Steph. πάσης εὐδαιμονίας δοτῆρα, καὶ πληρωτὴν ἀνθρώ- 
χοις" εἴτε Χρόνον αὐτὸν δεῖ καλεῖν, ὡς Ἕλληνες ἀξιοῦσιν, εἴτε 
Κρόνον ὡς Ῥωμαῖοι, πᾶσαν δὲ περιειληφότα τὴν τοῦ κόσμου ᾿ 
φύσιν, ὁπότερον ἂν τις ὀνομάσοι". Wherefore It 1s τὸ 
wonder,.if the ancients thought this country to 
be sacred to-Saturn; they supposing this god to be 
the giver and perfecter of all happiness to men; 
whether we ought to call him Chronos, as the 
Greeks will have it, or Cronos, as the Romans: he 
being either way such a god, as comprehends the 
whole ‘nature of the world.—But the word Sa- 
turn was Hetrurian (which language was origi- 
nally Oriental) and being derived from 4Ap sig- 
nifies hidden; so that by Saturn was meant that 
hidden principle of the universe, which contain- - 
eth all things; and-he was therefore called by the 
Romans Deus Latius, the hidden God—as the 
wife of. Saturn in the pontifical books is Latia 
Saturni, and the land itself (which in the Hetru- 
rian language was Saturnia) is in the Roman 
Latium; from whence the inhabitants were called 
Latins, which is as much as to say, the worship- 
pers of the hidden God. Moreover, that: Saturn 
could not be inferior to Jupiter, according to the 
fabulous theology, is plain from hence, . because 
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he is therein said to have been his father. But 
then the question will be, how Saturn and Jupiter 
could be both of them one-and the same upiver- 
~ sal Numen? To which there are several answers. 
For, first, Plato, who propounds this difficulty in 
his Cratylus, solves it thus; that by Jupiter here 
is to be understood the soul of the world, which, 
according to his theology, was derived from a 
perfect and eternal mind or intellect (which 
Chronos is interpreted to be) as Chronos also de- 
pended upon Uranus or Ceelus, the supreme 
heavenly God, or first original Deity—So that 
Plato here finds. his trinity of Divine hypostases, 
archical and universal, Tayafoy, Νοῦς and Ψυχὴ, 
in Uranus, Chronos.and Zeus; or Ceelus,.Saturn 
and Jupiter. Others conceive, that, according to 
the plainer and more simple sense of. Hesiod’s 
Theogonia, that Jupiter, who, together with Nep-_ 
tune and Pluto, is said to have been the son of 
- Saturn, was not the supreme Deity, nor the soul 
_ of the world neither, but only the Ather, as Nep- 
tune was thesea, and Pluto the earth. All which 
are said to have been begotten by Chronos or 
Saturn, the son of Uranus; that.is as much as to 
say, by the hidden virtue of the supreme heavenly: 
God. But the writer, De Mundo," though making 
Jupiter to be the first and supreme God, . yet 
(taking Chronos to signify immensity of duration 
or. eternity) will have Jupiter to be the son of Chro- 
nos in this sense, because he doth διήκειν ἐξ αἰώνος 
ἀτέρμονος etc. ἕτερον αἰῶνα, continue from One eternity 
to another—so that Chronos and Zeus are to him 
in ἃ manner one and the same thing. _ But we are: | 
apt to think, that no ingenious and learned Pa- 


® Cap. vii. p.869. tom. is oper. Aristot. - 
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gan, who well understood the nataral theology, 
would deny, but that the best answer of alt 
to this difficulty is this, that there is no coherent 
sense to be made of all things in the fabulous 
theology. St. Austin,* from Varro, gives us this 
account of Saturn, that it is he, who produceth 
from. himself continually the hidden seeds and 
forms of things, and reduceth or receiveth them 
again into himself; which some think.to have 
been the true meaning of that fable concerniag 
Saturn, his devouring his male children, because 
the forms of these corporeal things are perpetu- 
ally destroyed, whilst the material parts (signi- 
fied by the female) still remain. However, it is 
plain, that this was but another Pagan adumbra- 
tion of the Deity, that being also sometimes thus 
defined by them, as St. Austin likewise informe 
c.D.kiv, US, “Sinus quidam nature in seipse 
©. xii. continens omnia,” a certain boson’ or 
“deep hollow, and inward recess of. na- 
tare, which containeth within itself all things.— 
And St. Austin himself concludes, that according 
to this Varronian notion.of Saturn likewise, the 
Pagans’ Jupiter and Saturn were really but one 
and the same Numen. De Civ. D. |. vii. c. xiii. 
Wherefore we may with good reason affirm, that 
Saturn was another name for the supreme God 
Thus in tar BUONSSt the Pagans, it signifying that 
old inscription, Secret and hidden power, which com- 
waxmmus ca- prehends, pervades, and supports the 
xus stee-. whole world; and which produceth the 

‘seeds or seminal principles and forms of 
all things from itself. As also Uranus or οἶδ 


* De Civit. Dei. lib. vii. cap. xiii. p. 182. tom, vii. oper. 
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was plainly yet another name for the same su- 
preme Deity; (or the first Divine hypostasis) 
comprehending the whole. 

In the next place, though it be true, that Mi- 
‘nerva be sometimes' taken for a particular god,, 
or for God according to a particular manifesta-. 
tion of him in the A&ther, (as shall be shewed 
afterwards ;) yet was it often taken also for the. 
supreme God, according to his most.general no- 
tien, or as a universal Numen diffusing himself 
through all things. Thus hath it. been already; 
proved, that Neith or Neithas was the same 
amongst the Egyptians, as Athena amongst the 
Greeks, and Minerva amongst the Latins ; which. 
that it was.a universal Numen, appears from that 
Egyptian inscription in the temple of this god, “1. 
am all that was, is, and shall be.” And accord- 
ingly Athenagoras tells us," that Athena. of the 
Greeks was ἡ φρόνησις διὰ πάντων διῆκουσα, Wisdom 
passing and diffusing itself through all things— 
as in the book of Wisdom it is called καὶ πάντων 
τεχνίτις, | the Artifex of all things, and is said διήκειν 
καὶ χωρεῖν διὰ πάντων, tO pass and move through ail 
things.—-Wherefore this Athena or Minerva of 
the Pagans. was ‘either the first supreme Deity, a 
perfect and infinite mind, the original of all 
things; or else a second Divine hypostasis, the 
immediate offspring and first-begotten of that first 
original _Deity. Thus Aristides in his. oration 
Upon Minerva,” πάντα piv οὖν τὰ κάλλιστα περὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶν. 
τε καὶ εξ ᾿Αθηνᾶς" κεφάλαιον δὲ εἰπεῖν, τοῦ πάντων δημιουρν- 
yu Kal i βασιλέως rate ἐστι μόνη δὴ μόνον" οὐ γὰρ εἶχεν ἐξ 
ὅτου ὁμοτίμου ποιήσειεν αὐτήν᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἀναχωρήσας αὐτὸς εἰς 
αὐτὸν, αὐτὸς ἐξ αὐτοῦ γεννᾷ τε καὶ τίκτει τὴν θεόν᾽ ὥστε ἔστι 


-* Legat. pro Christianis, cap. xix. p.'86. Ὁ Pag. 192. 
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μόνη βεβαίως γνησία τοῦ. πατρὸς, εξ ἴσου Kat ὶ ὁμολογοῦντοξ 
ἑαυτῷ τοῦ, γένους γενομένη, &c.. Wherefore all the 
most excellent things are in Minerva, and from 
her: but,.to speak: briefly of her, this 18 the only ἢ 
immediate offspring of the only maker and kiug 
of all things ; for he. had nene of equal honour 
with himself, upon whom he should beget her, 
and therefore retiring into himself, he begot her: 
and brought her forth from himself: so that this: 
is the only genuine offspring of the first father of 
all_—_ And again, Πίνδαρος δ᾽ αὖ φησὶ, δεξιὰν κατὰ χεῖρα 
τοῦ πατρὸς ᾿αὐτὴν καθεζομένην, τὰς ἐντολὰς τοῖς θεοῖς ἀπὸ- 
δέχεσθαι" ἀγγέλου μὲν γάρ ἔστι μείζων, not τών ἀγγέλων: 
ἄλλοις ἄλλα ἐπιτάττει πρώτη παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς παραχαμ- 
βάνουσα, d ἀντ ᾿ ἐξηγητοῦ. τινος οὖσα τοῖς θεοῖς, καὶ εἰσαγωγέως 
ὅταν καὶ τούτου δέῃ: Pindar also affirmeth concern-. 
ing Minerva, that sitting at the right hand of her: 
father, she there receiveth commands from bim: © 
to be delivered to the gods. For she is greater 
than the angels, arid commandeth them some one 
thing and some another, accordingly as she had. 
first received of her father ; she performing the 
office of an interpreter and introducer. to the. 
gods, when it is needful.— Where we may observe, 
by the way, that this word angel came to be in 
use amongst the Pagans from Jews and Christians, 
about this very age that Aristides lived in; after 
which we meet with it frequently in the writings. 
of their philosophers. Lastly, Aristides thus con-.. 
cludeth his oration upon Minerva ; σχεδὸν γὰρ duva- 
μιν τοῦ Διὸς εἶναι λέγων τὶς αὐτὴν ἐκ τούτων, οὐκ ἂν ἁμαρτά-: 
νοι" ὥστε τί δὴ μικρολογεῖσθαι τὰς ἐν μέρει πράξεις αὐτῆς. 
διηγούμενον, ὅποτ᾽ ἔξεστι τὰ τοῦ Διὸς ἔργα κοινὰ τοῦ Διὸς, 
εἶναι φῆσαι καὶ τῆς ᾿Αθηνας He that from what we: 
have said will determine, that Minerva is as it 
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were the power and virtue of Jupiter. himself, will 

not err... Wherefore.(not to enumerate.all the mi- 
hute things belonging to. Minerva) we conclude 
thus concerning her, tbat all the works of Jupiter 
are common with Jupiter and Mirierva. Where- 
fore. that conceit, which the learned and indus- 
trious Vossius* sometimes seems to favour, that 
the Pagans’ universal Numen. was no other than 
a senseless nature, or spetmatic: reason of. the 
whole world, undirected by. any ‘higher intel: 
lectual. principle (which is indeed no better than 
downright: Atheism), is plainly confuted from 
hence, they making wisdom and understanding, 
under these names of Neith,. ‘Athena, and Mi- 
nérva, to be‘either the absolutely supreme Deity, 
-or the first begotten offspring ofite τ 

To Minerva may be added Apollo, who, though 
often taken for the sensible sun anipiated,-dnd so 
an inferior deity, γαῖ was not always. understood 
in this seuse, nor indeed. then when:he was reckon- 
ed.dmdngst the twelve:consentes, because the sun 
was afterwards added to them, in the number of 
the eight select: gods. And'that he was sometimes 
taken for the. supreme: universal Numen, . the 
maker of the: sun:and. of the. whole world, is 
plainly’ testified by. Plutarch (who is'a'competent _ 
witness in ‘this’ case, he’ being a .priestof this 
Apollo), writing thus concerning him'in:his Defect 
of Oracles:. Εἴτε ἥλιός ἐ ἔστιν εἴτε κὐριὸς ἡλίου, Pag. 4 as. 
Kod “πατὴρ; καὶ ἐπέκεινα τοῦ ὁ opar ov wavroc,. οὐκ vt 
εἰκὸς: ἀπιίξιουν φωνῆρ. τοὺς νῦν. ἀνθρώπους; οἷς αἴτιάς ἐόντε 
γενέσεως καὶ τροφῆς, καὶ τοῦ εἶναι καὶ φρονεῖν... Whether 
Apollo be. ths sun, or whether’he: be: the ‘lord 
and father ‘of.:the sun, placed! far above-adl sen- 

* De Zddiolatr. lib. vii. caf: i. p. 76. 
VOL. II. 2H : 
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sible: and..corporeal nature, it is not iikely 
that he should now deny his oracles to them,: to 
whom ‘himself is the cause of generation and 
nourishment, of life and understanding. 
‘Moreover, Urania Aphrodite, the heavenly. Ve- 
nus or Love, was a universal Numen also, or 
another name of God, according to his more ge- 
neral notion, as comprehending the whole world ; 
it being the same with that "Ἔρως, or Love, which _ 
Orpheus, and others in Aristotle, made to be the 
' first. original of all things: for itis certain, that 
the ancients distinguished concerning a double 
Venus and Love: Thus Pausanias in Plato’s 
᾿ Symposium: Ἢ μέν γέ που πρεσβυτέρα καὶ 
᾿ ἀμήτωρ. Οὐῤῥανοῦ θυγάτηρ, ἣ ἣν δὴ καὶ οὐρανίαν 
ἐπονομάζομεν' ἡ δὲ νεωτέρα, Διὸς: καὶ Διώνης, ἢ ἣν δὴ wavon+ 
poy: καλοῦμεν" ἀναγκαῖον δὴ καὶ "Ἔρωτα, τὸν μὲν. τῇ ἢ ἑτέρᾳ 
συνεργὸν, πάνδημον ὀρθώς καλεῖσθαι, τὸν δὲ, οὐράνιον" 
There are two Venuses, and therefore two Loves 5 
one the older and without a mother, the daugh- 
ter of Uranus or heaven, which we call the hea- 
venly Venus; another younger, begotten from 
Jupiter and Dione, which we call the vulgar Ve- 
nus: and accordingly are there of necessity two 
Loves, answering to these two Venuses, the one 
vulgar and the other heavenly.—The elder of 
these two Venuses is in Plato said to be senior to 
Japhet and Saturn, and by Orpheus" the oldest — 
of all things, and πρώτος yevirwp, the first begetter 
of all.—Upon which accouat, perhaps, it was call- 
ed by the oriental nations Mylitta or Genitrix, as 
being the fruitful mother ofall. This was also the 
same with Plato’s ro πρῶτον καλὸν, the first fair;— 
the cause of all pulchritude, order and harmony, 


* In Hywno in Venerem, p. 151. oper, 
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in thé world: And Pausanias* the writer tells us 
that there were temples severally erected to each 
of these Venuses or Loves, the heavenly ἀπά the 
vulgar; and that Urania, or the heavenly Venus, 
was so called, ἐπὶ ἔρωτι καθαρῷ καὶ ἀπηλαμένῳ πόθου ow- 
μάτων, because the love belonging to it was pure, 
and free from all carporeal affection :—which, as 
it is in men, is but ἃ. participation of that first 
Urania,. or heavenly Venus and Love, God him: 
self. And thus is Venus described by Euripides 
in Stobceus,” as the Supreme Numen : 


Τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην οὐχ ὁρᾷς ὅση θεός; Thus also by 
᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἴποις, οὐδὴ μετρήσειας ἂν, ZEschylus, "Ege 
“ ΜΡ μὴν ἁγνὸς οὖρα-- 
Oon πέφυκε καὶ ἐφ᾽ ὅσον διέρχεται" νὸς, Bcc. Ἔρως δὲ 
' Αὕτη τρίφει δὲ κἀμὲ καὶ φάντας βροτοὺς, &c. γαῖαν λαμβά- 


va, ἄχο.--- τῶν 
Τὸ this sense: Do you not see how great? 7" . 
a god: this Venus is? But you are never “ἀρ. P-4- 
able to declare her greatness, nor to measure 
the vast extent thereof. For this is she, which 
nourisheth both thee and me, and all mortals, 
and which makes heaven and earth friendly to 
conspire together, &c. —But by Ovid this is more 
fully expressed, in his Fastoram :* 
Illa quidem totum dignissima temperat otbem, 7 


Tila tenet nuHo regna minora Deo: 
. Juragye dat coolo, terre; natalibus undis ; 
- Perque suos initus continet omne genus. 
‘ Hla deos omnes (longum enumerare) oreavit; 
‘Hila satis caubas arboribusque dedit. 
- Where all thé gods are said to have been created or 
made by Venus, thatis, by the one supreme Deity. | 
But, lastly, this is best of all performed by Sevye- 
rinus Boetius, a Christian philosopher Dei Cons Li, 
atid poet, in this manner : | 
/ τς, Τὰ Βωροῖϊο. lib. ix. cap. xvi. p. 742. _ 
’Eclog. Phys. lib. i. cap. xvii. p. 97. © Lib'iv, ver. Ot. 
2u2 
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Quod mundus stabili fide - 
Concordes variat vices, 

Quod pugnantia semins 
Foedus perpetuum tenent;: 
Quod Phoebus roseum diem 
Curru provehit aureo; &c. 
Hance rerum. seriem ligat, 
Terras ac pelagus regens, 

Et coelo imperitans, amor, &c.. 
Hic si froena remiserit, 
Quicquid nanc amat invicem, 
. Beltum continuo geret. 

Hie sancto populos quoque 
Junctos foedere continet; 

Hic et conjugii sacrum’ 
Castis nectit amoribus, &c. 

O felix hominum genus, 

Si vestros animos AMOR, 

Quo coelum regitur, regat. 


And to this Urania, or heavenly Venus, was πρᾶν 
of kin also that third Venus in Pausanias ‘called 
᾿Αποστροφία, and by the Latins Venus verticordia, 
purée and chaste Love—expulsive of all unclean 
lusts, to which. the Romans consecrated a statue, 
as Valerius M. tells us, (I. viii. c. xv.) “ quo faci- 
lius virginum mulierumque mentes ἃ libidine ad 
pudicitiam converterentur ;” to this end, that the 
minds of the female sex might then the better be 
converted from lust and wantonness to chastity.— 
We conclude; therefore, that Urania, or the hea- 
venly Venus, was sometimes amongst the Pagans 
a name for the supreme Deity, as that which is 
the most amiable being, and first pulchritude, 
the most benign and fecund begetter of all things, 
and the constant harmonizer of the whole world. 

_ Again, though Vulcan, according to the most 
common and ‘vulgar notion of him, be to be. 
reckoned amongst the particular gods, yet ‘had 
he also another more unversal cousideration. 
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For Zeno in Laertius* tells us, that the supreme 
God was called Ἥφαιστος, or Valean, ‘Kata τὴν εἰς 
τὸ τεχνικὸν πῦρ διάτασιν τοῦ ἡγεμονικοῦ αὐτοῦ, as his 
hegemonic acted in the artificial fire—Now Plu- 
tarch’ and Stobceus® testify, that the Stoics did 
not only call nature, but also the supreme Deity 
itself (the Architect of the whole world), τεχνικὸν 
πὺρ, an artificial fire—they conceiving him to be | 
corporeal. And Jamblichus’ making Phtha to 
be the same supreme God, amongst the Egyp- 
tians, with Osiris and Hammon, or rather, more 
properly, all of them alike the soul of the world, 
tells us, that Hephestus, in the Greekish theo- 
logy, was the same with this Egyptian Phtha ; 
“Ἕλληνες εἰ εἰς Ἥφαιστον μεταλαμβάνουσι τὸν O60, τῷ τεχ- 
νικῷ μόνον προσβάλλοντες, amongst the Greeks He- 
phestus (or Vulcan) answers to the Egyptian 
Phtha.— Wherefore as the Egyptians by Phtha,; so 
the Greeks by Hephestus, sometimes ‘understood | 
no other than the supreme God, or at ledst the 
soul of the world, as artificially framing all things. 
Furthermore, Seneca gives us yet De Ben.|. iv, 
other names of the supreme Deity, ‘ac- *"™ 
cording to the sense of the Stoics : “ Hunc et 
liberum patrem, et Herculem, ac Mercurium nos- 
- tri putant, Liberum Patrem, quia omnium pa- 
rens, &c. Herculem, quod vis ejus invicta sit; 
Mercurium, quia ratio penes ‘illum est, numerus- 
que, et ordo, et scientia.” Ftirthermore, our phi-- 
losophers take this auctor of all ‘things to be Li- 
ber Pater; Hercules, and Mercury ; ; the first, be- 


» Lib. vii. sogm. 147, p: 458. 
> De Placit. Philos, Lib. i. cap. Vij. p. 881. oper, 
_ © Eclog. Phys. lib..i. gap. ii. p. 17. 
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cause.he is parent of all things, &c.. the second, 
because his force and power are unconquerable, 
&c. and the third, because there is in and from 
him reason, number, order, and knowledge.—-And 
now we.see already, that the supreme God was 
sufficiently polyonymous amongst the Pagans; 
and that all these, Jupiter, Pan, Janus, Genius, 
Saturn, Coelus; Minerva, Apollo, Aphrodite Ura- 
nia, Hephestus, Liber Pater, Hercules, and Mer- 
cury, were not so many really distinct and sub- 
stantial gods, much less self-existent and inde- 
pendent ones; but only several names of that 
one supreme, universal, and all-comprehending 
Numen, according to several notions and consi- 
derations of him, 

_ But, besides these, there were many other Pagan 
gods called by Servius diz speciales, special or 
particular gods;—which cannot be thought neither 
to have been so many really distinct and substan- 
tial beings (that is, natural gods), much 1685 self- 
existent and independent, but only 80 many seve- 
ral names or notions of one and the same supreme 
Deity, according to certain particular powers and 
manifestations of it. It is true, that some late 
Christian writers against the Polytheism and idol- 
atry of the Pagans, have charged them with at 
_ least a trinity of independent gods, viz. Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto, as sharing the government 
of the whole world amongst these three, and con- 
sequently acknowledging no one universal Nu- 
men.: Notwithstanding which, it is certain, that, 
according to the more arcane doctrine and ca- 
bala of the Pagans, concerning the natural true 
theology, these three considered as distinct and in- 
dependent gods, were accounted but dii poetici 
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et commentitii, poetical. and fictitious gods—and 
they were really esteemed no other than so many 
several names and notions of one gnd the same su- 
preme Numea, as acting variously. in. those several 
parts of the world, the. heaven, the sea, the earth, 
and hell. For, first, as to Pluto and Hades, called 
also by the Latins Orcus, and Dis (which latter 
word seems.to have been a contraction of Dives 
to answer the Greek Pluto), as Balbus in Cice- 
ΓΟ" attributes. to him, ““ omnem vim terrenam,” all 
terrene power,—so others commonly assign him 
the regimen of separate souls after death. Now 
it is certain, that, according to this latter notion, 
it was by Plato understood. no. otherwise than as: 
aname for that part of the Divine: Providence, 
which exercises itself upon the souls of men after 
death. This Ficinus observed upon Plato’s Cra- 
tylus: “ Animadverte pre ceteris,.Plutonum. hic 
significare precipue providentiam: divinam ad se- 
_paratas animas pertinentem.” You are to take 
notice, that ‘by-Pluto is here meant that part of 
Divine Providence, which belongeth to separate. 
souls..—-For. 1818. 18. that, which, according to 
Plato, “‘bmds.and detains pure souls in that se- 
parate state, with the best vincudum of all, which. 
_ is-‘not necessity, but. love and desire; they being 
ravished and.charmed. as it were with those pure 
delights, which they there enjoy.” And thus is. 
he also to be. understood in his book of Laws, 
writing in this manner concerning Pluto; Lib. viii, [P. 
Kat ov δυσχεραντέον πολεμικοῖς, ἀνθρώποις τὸν "Ὁ 

τοιοῦτον θεὸν, ἀλλά τιμηξέον, ὡς ὄντα ἀεὶ i τῷ τῶν ἀνθρώ- : 
σεως οὐκ ἔστιν q κρεῖττον, ὡς ἐγὼ φαίην ay, σπουδῇ λέγων 

4 De Natur. Deor. lib. ii. cap. αν, p. 2904. oper. 
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Neither ought military -men to be troubled or of- 
fended at this God: Pluto, but highly to honour 
him, as who always is. the most beneficent to 
mankind. For I affirm, with the greatest serious- 
ness, that the union of the soul with this terres- 
trial body is never better than-the dissolution: or 
separation of them.— Pluto, therefore, according to: 
Plato, is nothing else but a name for that part 
of the Divine Providence, that is exercised upon 
the souls of men,‘in their separation from these 
earthly bodies. And upon this account was Plu-: 
to styled by. Virgil,* the Stygian Jupiter. But 
by others Plato, together with Ceres, is taken 
in.a larger sense, for the manifestation of the Dei- 
ty in this whole.terrestrial globe; and thus is ‘tlie: 
writer De Mundo! to be:uriderstood, when he tells 
us, that God or J upiter 18 οὐράνιός τε καὶ χϑόνιος, πάσης 
ἐπώνυμος ὧν φύσεώς τε καὶ τύχης, dre πάντων αὐτὸς αἴτιος ‘ 
ὦν both celestial and terrestrial, he being denomi-’ 
nated from every nature, forasmuch as he is the 
cause of all things.—Pluto therefore is Ζεὺς χθό- 
νιος ΟΥ̓ καταχθόνιος, the terrestrial (also as ‘well as 
the Stygian and subterranean) Jupiter; and that 
other Jupiter, which ‘is distinguished both from 
Pluto and Neptune, is properly Ζεὺς οὐράνιος, the 
heavenly Jupiter—God as manifesting himself in. 
the heavens. Hence is it,: that Zeus and Hades, 

Jupiter and Pluto, are made ‘to be one and the 
same thing, in that passage, which Julian‘ cites 
as an oracle of Apollo, but others ‘impute - to’ 
Orpheus, 


Εἷς “Ζεὺς, εἷς Alng,. 
_ Jupiter and Pluto are one and the same God. As’ 


> Mineid. "ib. vii: ver. 322. - 5 Cap. Vii. p. 869, oper, Aristot. 
¢ Orat. iv, in Regem Solem, p. 136. 
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also that Euripides, in a place before produced, 
is so doubtful. whether he should call the supreme 
God (τὸν πάντων 'μεδέοντα, that takes care of alt 
things here below) Zeus or Hades: 

ΝΣ Ζεὺς, εἴτ᾽ ᾿Αἴδης 

᾽ "Ονομαζόμενος στέῤγει" ᾿ 
Whether thou hadst rather be called J upiter or 
Pluto. | 

Lastly, Hermesianax the Colophonian poet, in: 
those verses of his (afterwards to be set down) 
makes Pluto in the first place (with many other 
Pagan gods) to be. really one and the. same with’ 
Jupiter, 

That Neptune was also another name of the 
supreme God, from another particular. considera- 
tion of him, namely, as acting in. the seas (at least 
according to the arcane and natural theology ’ ‘of 
the Pagans), is plainly declared by divers of the. 
ancients. Xenocrates in Stobceus,* and Zeno in 
Laertius,” affirm, that God as acting in the water 
is called Posidone or Neptune. To the same pur- 
pose Balbus in Cicero: “" Sed tamen his DeN DLE 
fabulis spretis ac repudiatis, Deus per- (cap. xxviii. - 
tinens per naturam cujusque rei, perfer- |” 

ras Ceres, per maria Neptunus, alii per alia, pote-. 
runt intelligi, qui qualesque sint,” &c. But these 
poetic fables concerning the gods being despised’ 
. and rejected, it is easy for us to understand, how 
God passing through the nature of every thing, 
. may be called by several names, as through the 
earth Ceres (and Pluto), through the seas Nep- 
tune, aiid through other parts of the world by. 
other names :—so that all these titular gods were 


ν Ἐοΐος. Physic. lib. i, cap. ix. Ρ. ὅθ, 
> Lib. vii. segm. 147, p. 468.᾽ 
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but so many several denominations of one supreme 
De. νι Deity. And Cotta afterward thus repre- 
i. [c.xxv. gents the sense of this theology: ‘“ Nep- 
τ τ ἢ  tunum esse dicis animum cum intelligen- 
tia per mare pergentem, idem de Cerere.” Your 
meaning is, Neptune is a mind, which with under- 
standing passes through the sea, and the like of Ge- 
res through the earth.—Lastly, to name no more, 
Maximus Tyrius agreeth also herewith, 
᾿ Dissert. 30; 
foap. xxix. p. Κάλει τ΄ rov μὲν Δία νοῦν πρεσβύτατον, &c. τὸν δὲ 
3901 Ποσειδῶ πνεὺ a διὰ γῆς καὶ θαλά - 
οσειδω, μ γῆς. ττῆς ἰὸν, οἰκο 
νρμοῦν αὐτῶν τὴν στάσιν καὶ τὴν ἁρμονίαν" You are to 
call Jupiter that princely mind, which all things 
follow and obey, &c. and Neptune that spirit, 
_ which passing through the earth and sea, causes 
their state and harmony. 

Lastly, That these three, Jupiter, Neptune and 
Pluto, were not three really distinct substantial Ὁ 
beings, but only so many several names for one 
supreme God (according to the true and natural 
_ theology of the Pagans), is thus plainly declared 
by Pausanias in his Corinthiacs;* he there ex- 
pounding the meaning of a certain statue of Jupi- 
ter with three eyes (called the country J upiter of 
the Trojans) ! in this manner: τρεῖς δὲ ὀφθαλμοὺς ἔ ἔχειν 
ἐπὶ i τῷδε ἃ ἂν τις τεκμαίροιτο αὐτόν" Δία γάρ ἐν οὐρανῷ » βα- 
σιλεύειν, οὗτος μὲν λόγος κοινὸς πάντων ἐστὶν ἀνθρώπων. 
Ὃν δὲ a ἄρχειν φασὶν ὑπὸ γῆς; ἔστιν ἔπος τῶν Ὁμήρου Δία 
ὀνομάζον καὶ τοῦτον, 


zac +8 καταχθόνιος, καὶ ἑπκαινὴ Περσεφόνεια. 


Αἰσχύλος δὲ ὁ Evdopiwvog καλεῖ Δία καὶ τὸν ἐν θαλάσσῃ" 
Τρισὶν οὖν ὁρώντα ἐποίησεν ὀφθαλμοῖς ὅστις Sn οὖν ὁ ποιήσας, 


* Lib. ii, cap. xxiv. p. 166. 
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«ἅτε ἐν ταῖς τρισὲ ταῖς λεγομέναις λήξεσιν ἄρχοντα τὸν αὐτὸν 
τοῦτον θεύν' Now that this statue of Jupiter was 
made to have three eyes, one may guess this to 
have been the reason; because first the common 
speech of all men makes Jupiter to reign in the 
heaven. Again, he that is said to rule under the 
earth, is in a certain verse of Homer called Zeus 
or Jupiter too, namely, the infernal or subterra- 
neous Jupiter, together with Proserpina. And, 
lastly, Auschylus, the son of Euphorion; calls that. 
God, who is the king of the sea-also, Jupiter. 
Wherefore this statuary made Jupiter with three 
eyes, to signify, that it is one and the same God, 
which ruleth in those three several parts of the 
world, the heaven, the sea, and theearth.— Whether 
Pausanias were ia the right or no, as to his con- 
jecture concerning this three-eyed statue of Jupi- 
ter, it is evident, that himself, and other ancient Pa-. 
gaas, acknowledged Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, 
to be but three several-names, aad partial consi- 
derations .of'one and the same God, who ruleth _ 
over the whole world. And since both Proser- 
pina and Ceres were really the same with Pluto, 
and Salacia with Neptune; we may well conclude, 
that all these, Jupiter, Neptune, Salacia, Pluto, 
Proserpina, and Ceres, though several poetical 
and political gods, yet were really taken but for 
one and the same natural and philosophical God. 
Moreover, as Neptune wads ἃ name for God, as 
manifesting himself in the sea, and ruling over it, 
so was Juno another name of God, as acting in 
the air. This is expressly affirmed both by Xe- 
nocrates in Stobceus,* and Zeno in: Laertius.’ 


᾿ς 3 Ubi supra. οἱ " 5 Ubi supra. 
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And ‘St. Austin* propounding this query, why 
Juno was joined to Jupiter as his wife and sister? 
makes the Pagans answer thus to it, “‘ Quia Jovem 
(inquiunt) in ethere accipimus, in aére Junonem ;” 

because we call God in the ether Jupiter, in the 
air Juno.—But the reason, why Juno was femi- 
nine: and a goddess, ‘is thus-given by Cicero,” 
“« Effethinarunt autem eum, Junonique tribuerunt, 
quod nibil est aére mollius;” they effeminated the 
air, and ‘attributed it to Juno a goddess, because 
nothing»is softer than it.—Minerva was also some- 
times taken’ for a special or particular god, and 
then was it nothing (as Zeno informs us) but a 
name for the supreme God, as passing through 
the (higher) ether: which. gave occasion to St. 
Austin thus to object against the Pagan 


C. D.1 iv. 
σα. 7 theology: “ Si ‘etheris partem superio- 
[p. rem Minerva tenere dicitur, et hac oc- 


casione fingere poetas, quod de Jovis capite mata _ 
sit, cur non ergo ipsa potius deorum regina depu- 
tatur, quod sit Jove superior?” If Minerva be said 
to possess the highest part of the ether: and. the 
poets therefore to have. feigned her to have been 
begotten from Jupiter’s head, why is not she ra- 
ther called the queen of the gods, since she is su- 
perior to Jupiter >—Furthermore, as: the supreme 
God was called Neptune in the sea, and Juno in 
the air, so by the same reason may we conclude, 
that he was called Vulcan ‘in the fire. Lastly, 
as the sun and moon were themselves sometime 
worshipped by the Pagans for inferior deities, 
they being supposed to be animated with parti- 
cular souls of their own; so was the supreme 


2 De Civit. Dei, lib. iy. cap. x. p. 74, 
© De Natur. Ὅροι, lib. ii, cap. χχυὶ. Ὁ. 2594. tom, VA, OYEr, 
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God also worshipped in them both (as well a8 in 
other parts of the world); and that under those 
names of: Apollo and Diana. Thus the. Pagans; 
appointing a God to preside over every part of 
_ the world, did ‘thereby but make the supreme 
God polyonymous, all those ‘gods of theirs being 
indeed nothing but several names of him. Which 
theology of the ancient Pagans, Maximus Tyrius, 
treating concerning Homer's philosophy (after he 
had mentioned his tripartite empire of the world, 
shared ' between Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto), 
thus declareth: Εὕροις δ᾽ ἂν καὶ ἄλλας παρ᾽ οἴω, : 
Opngy a ἀρχὰς καὶ i γενέσεις παντοδαπῶν ὀνομάτων. p. 163. avi. 
ὧν ὁ μὲν ἀνόητος we μύθων a ἀκούει, ὁ δὲ φιλόσο- 

φος ὡς πραγμάτων. ἔστιν αὐτῷ Kal ἄρετης ἀρχή" ἀλλ 
᾿Αθηνά λέγεται, ζα. You may find.also in Homer 
other principles and the originals of several 
names: which the ignorant hear'as fables, but a 
phifosopher will: understand as things and reali- 
ties: For: he assigns ἃ. principle of virtue and 
wisdom, which he calls Minerva’; another of love. 
and desire, which he calls Venus: another of ar-- 
tificialness, and .that.is Vulcan, ‘who rules over. 
the fire. ..And Apollo also’ with .. bint. presides 
over dancings, the muses over songs, Mars over 
war, Asolus over winds, and.Ceres‘ over fruits: 
And then does ‘he conclude thus, Kat ὀνδὲν μέρος" 
Ὁμήρῳ ἄθεον; οὐδὲ δυνάστου a ἄπορόν; ὀυδὲ ἀῤχῆς. ἔρημον, 
ἀλλά «πάντα μεστὰ θείων ὀνομάτων, καὶ. θείων λόγων, Kal. - 
θείας τέχνης". So that no part neither of nature, nor. 
of the world, is to Homer. godless: (or void of a 
God): none destitute of a ruler, or without:a su-. 
perior government; but all things full of Divine. 
names, and of Divine reason, and of Divine art— _ 
Where his’ θεῖα ὀνόματα, his Divine names—are 
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nothing but several names of God,.as maani- 
festing himself variously in the several things of 
nature, and the parts of the world, and as pre- 
siding over them. oo τς 
Wherefore, besides those special gods of the 
Pagans, already mentioned, that were appointed 
to preside over several parts of the world, there 
are others, which are but several names of the 
supreme God neither, as exercising several offices — 
and functions in the world, and bestowing severah 
gifts upon mankind: as when in giving corn and 
fruits, he is. called Ceres; in bestowing wine, 
‘Bacchus ; in men’s recovery of their health, isea- 
lapius; in presiding over traffic and merchan- 
dizing, Mercury; in governing military affairs, 
Mars; in ordering the winds, Solus; and the > 
like. . | | ΝΞ 
That the more philosophic Pagans did thus 
really interpret the fables of the gods, and mkke 
their many poetical. and political gods to be all 
of them but one and the same supreme natoral 
God, is evident from the testimonies of Antis- 
thenes, Plato, Xenocrates, Zeno, Cleanthes, and. 
Chrysippus (who allegorized all the fables of the 
gods accordingly), and of Scevola the Roman. 
Pontifex, of Cicero, Varro, Seneca, and many. 
others. But that even their poets also did some- 
times venture to broach this arcane theology, is 
manifest from those fragments preserved of Her-. 
mesianax the Colophonian amongst the Greeks, 
and of Valerius Soranus amongst the Latins; the 
former thus enumerating the chief Pagan gods, 
and declaring them to be all but one and the same: 
Numen: | 


Πλούτων, ΤΙερσεφόνη, Anectrrng, Κύπεις, Ἔρωτες, 
Τείτωνές, Νηρεὺς, Τηϑὺς, καὶ Kuaveyalras, 


Ἷ 
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ἑερμῆῶς, δ᾽ “Hoatrric τε κλυτὸς, Πὰν, Ζεὺς τε nal” Iga, 
᾿ Άρτεμες, ἠδ᾽ ἑκάεργος ᾿Δπόλλων, εἷς Θεός ἐστι" 


Pluto, Persephone, Ceres, οἵ Venus alma, et Amores, — 
Tritones, Nereus, Tethys, Neptunus et ipse, 
Mercurius, Juno, Vulcanus, Jupiter, et Pan, 

Diana, et Phoebus Jaculator, sunt Deus unus. 


The latter " pronouncing universally, that J upiter 
Omnipotens is 


Dens ynus et omnes, - 


one God, and all gods. Whether by his Jupiter ᾿ 
he here meant the soul of the world only, as 

Varro would interpret him, agreeably to his own 
hypothesis, or whether an abstract mind superior 
to it; but probably he made this Jupiter to be 
all gods, upon these two accounts; first, as he 
was the begetter and creator of all the other na- 
tural gods, which were the Pagans’ inferior deities 
(as the stars and demons); secondly, as that all 
the other poetical and political gods were nothing 
else but several names and notions of him. 

We shall add, in the last place, that St. Austin, 
making a more full and particular enumeration of 
the Pagan gods, and mentioning amongst them 
many others besides the select Roman gods 
(which are. not now commonly taken notice of), 
does pronounce universally of them all, according 
to the sense of more intelligent Pagans, that they 
were but one and thesame Jupiter: “Ipse in 
ethere sit Jupiter, ipse in aére Juno, ipse γ» οἷν. Ὁ. 
in mari Neptunus, in inferioribus etiam 1-iv. oxi. 
maris ipse Salacia, in terra Pluto, in terra 
inferiore Proserpina, in focis domesticis Vesta, i in 


4 Apud Augustin. de Civit. Dei, lib. vii. cap. ix. ῃ. 131. 
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fabrorum fornace Vulcanus, in divinantibus A pollo, 
in merce Mercurius, in Jano initiator, in Termino 
terminator, Saturons in tempore, Mars et Bellona 
in bellis, Liber in vineis, Ceres in frumentis, Diana 
in silvis, Minerva in ingeniis. Ipse sit postremo 
etiam illa turba quasi plebeiorum deorum, ipse 
presit nomine Liberi virorum semipibus, et nomine 
Libere fominarum. Ipse sit Diespiter, qui par- 
tum perducat ad diem: ipse sit dea Mena, quam 
prefecerunt menstruis foeminarum, ipse Lucina, 
que a parturientibus invocatur, -ipse opem ferat 
nascentibus, excipiens eos sinu terre, et vocetur 
Opis. Ipse in vagitu os aperiat, et.vocetur, Deus 
Vagitanus. - Ipse levet de terra, et vocetur dea 
Levana,. Ipse cunas tueatur et vocetur dea Cu- 
nina. Sit ipse in deabus illis, que fata nascen- 
tibus canunt, et vocantur Carmentes. Presit 
fortuitis, voceturque Fortuna. In Diva Rumina 
mammam parvulis immulgeat. In Diva Potina 
potionem immisceat. In Diva Educa escam pre- 
beat. De pavore infantium Paventia uuncupetur. 
De spe que venit Venilia; de voluptate Volupia. 
De actu Agenoria. Destimulis, quibus ad nimium 
actum homo impellitur, dea Stimula nominetur. 
Strenua dea sit, strenuum faciendo. Numeria 
que numerare doceat ; Camzna que canere. Ipse 
sit et Deus Consus prebendo consilia; et Dea 
Sentia sententias inspirando. Ipse dea J uventas, 
que post pretextam excipiat juvenilis etatis ex- 
ordia. Ipse sit Fortuna. Barbata, que adultos 
barba induit, quos honorare voluerit. Ipse in Ju- 
gatino Deo conj uges Jungat; et cum virgini uxori 
zona solvitur, ‘ipse invocetur et dea Virginensis 
invocetur. Ipse sit Mutinus, qui est apud Gre- 
cos Priapus, si non. pudet.. Hac, omnia que dixi, 
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et quecunque non dixi, hi omnes dii dezque sit 
enus Jupiter; sive sint, ut quidam volunt, om- 
nia ἰδία partes ejus, sicut eis videtur, quibus eum 
placet esse mundi animum; sive virtutes ejus, 
que sententia velut magnorum multorumque doc- 
torum est.” Let us grant, according to the Pa- 
_ gans, that the supreme God is:in the ether Jupiter; 
in the air Juno; in the sea Neptune; in. the 
lower parts of the sea Salacia ; in the earth Pluto ; 
in the inferior parts. thereof Proserpina; in the 
domestic hearths Vesta ; in the smiths’ forges Vul- 
can; in divination Apollo; in traffic and mer- 
‘chandize. Mercury; in -the beginnings of things 
Janus; in the-ends of them ,Terminus; in time 
Saturn; ia wars Mars and Bellona; in the vine- 
yards Liber ; in..the corn-fields Ceres; in the 
woods Diana; and in wits: Minerva. Let him 
be also that troop of. plebeian gods; let him pre- 
side over the seeds of men under the name of Li- 
ber, and of women under the name of Libera; 
let him be Diespiter, that brings forth the birth to 
light ; let him. be-the goddess Mena, whom they 
have. ‘set over women’s monthly courses ; let him 
be. Lucina, invoked by women in child-bearing ; 
let him be Opis, who aids the new-born infants ; 
let him be .Deus Vagitanus,.that opens their 
mouths to. cry’; let him be the goddess Levana, 
which is said to lift them up from the earth ; and 
the goddess Cunina, that defends their cradles ; : 
tet. him be the Carmentes also, who foretel the 
fates of infants ; let him be Fortune, as presiding 
over fortuitous events ; let him be Diva Rumina, 
whieh suckles the infant with the breasts; Diva 
Rotina, which gives it drink ; and. Diva Educa, 
which affords it meat ; let him be called. the god~ 
VoL. H. ᾿ 21 
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dess Paventia, from the fear of infants; the god- 
dess Venilia, from hope; the goddess Volupia, 
from pleasure; the goddess Agenoria, from acting; 
the goddess. Stimula, from provoking ; the god- 
dess Strenua, from making strong and vigorous ὃ 
the goddess Numeria, which teacheth to number , 
the goddess Camena, which teaches to sing ; let. 
him be Deus Consus, as giving counsel ; ‘and Dea. 

Sentia, as inspiring men with sense; let him be . 
the goddess Juventas, which has the guardian- 
ship of young men; and Fortuna Barbata, which 
upon some more than others liberally. bestoweth 
beards; let him be Deus Jugatinus, which joins. 
man and wife together.; and Dea. Virginensis, 
which is then invoked, when the girdle of the. 
bride is loosed ; lastly, let him be, Mutinus also 
(which is the same. with. Priapus .amongst the 
Greeks), if you will not be ashamed to. say it. 
Let all these gods and goddesses, and many more 
(which I have not mentioned), be one and the same 
Jupiter, whether as parts of him, which is agree: | 
able to their opinion, who hold him.to be the soul . 
of the world; or else as bis virtues only, which 

is the sense of many and great Pagan doctors... _ 
_ But that the authority and reputation of a late — 
learned and industrious writer, G. I. Vossius, 
may not here stand in our way, or be a prejudice 
to us, we think it necessary to take notice of one 
passage of his, in his book De Theologia Gentili, 
and freely to censure the same; where, treating — 
concerning that Pagan goddess Venus, he writeth 
thus: *‘* Ex philosophica de diis doctrina, Venus 
est vel Luna (ut vidimus) vel Lucifer, sive Hes; 


‘perus. Sed ex poetica ac civili, supra hos ceelog. © 


+. De Theolog. Gentil, δ. cap. xual. 9. 172. 
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statuuntur mentes quedam ἃ syderibus diverse: _ 


quomodo Jovem, .Apollinem, Junonem, Venerem,: 
ceterosque Deos Consentes, considerare jubet 


Apuleius. Quippe eos (inquit), natura visibus. ° 


nostris denegavit: necnon tamen intellectu eas 
mirabundi contemplamur, acie mentis acrius con- 


templantes.. Quid apertius hic, quam abo per . 


-Deos Consentes intelligi,. non corpora ccelestia 
vel subcelestia, sed sublimiorem quandam nato-~ 
‘ram, nec nisi animis conspicuam?” According 
to the philosophic doctrine concerning the gods, 
Venus.is either the moon, or Lucifer, or Hespe- 
rus; but according to the poetic and civil theo- 
logy: of the Pagans, there were certain eternal 
minds,.placed above the heavens,. distinct from 
the stars: accordingly as Apuleius. requires us 
to consider Jupiter and Apollo, Juno and Venus, 
and. all those other gods called Consentes ; be 
affirming of them,that though nature had denied 
them to our sight, yet notwithstanding, by. the di. 
ligent contemplation of our minds, we apprehend: 


. ΄ 


and admire them. Where nothing can be ποσὰ" 


plain (saith Vossius) than that the Dii Consentes 
were. understood by Apuleius, neither to be ce- 
lestial nor subcelestial bodies, but.a certain higher 
nature perceptible only to our minds. Upon which 
words of his we shall make these following.re-. 
marks ; first, that this learned writer seems here,.: 
as‘also throughout that whole book of his, to mis. 
take. the: philosophic theology of Scevola and 
Varro, and others, for that which was physiolo- 


gical only (which physiological theology of the . 


Pagans will be afterwards declared by us). For. . 


the philosophic theology of the Pagans did nat , 


deify natural and sensible bodies only, but the 
212 
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principal part thereof was the asserting of one 
supreme and universal Numeh, from whence alb 
their other gods were derived. Neither was Venus, 
according to this philosophic and arcane theology, 
taken only for the moon, or for Lucifer, or Hes- 
perus, as this learned writer conceives, but, as we 
have already proved, for the supreme Deity also; 
either according to its universal notion, or sonie 
particular consideration thereof. Wherefore the 
philosophic theology; both.of Scevola and Varro, 
and others; was called natural, not as physiolo- 
gical only (in another sense), as real and true; it © 
being the theology neither of cities, nor of stages, 
or theatres, but of the world, and of the wise 
men in it: philosophy being that properly, which 
considers the absolute truth and nature of things: 
Which philosophic theology therefore was op- 
posed, both to the civil and poetical, as consistag 
in opinion and fancy only. Our second remark 
is, that Vossius does here also seem Incongru= 
ously to make both the civil and poetical theo- 
logy,.as such, to philosophize; whereas the first 
of these was properly nothing but the law of ci- 
ties and commonwealths, together with vulgar 
Opinion and error; and the second nothing bué 
fancy, fiction, and ‘fabulosity. *‘ Poetarum ista 
sunt,” saith Cotta in. Cicero ;* “nos autem philo- 
sophi esse volumus, rerum authores, non fabula- 
rum.” Those things belong to poets, but we 
would be philosophers, authors of things (or real- 
ities), and not of fables.—But the main thing 
which we take notice of in these words of Vos- 
sius is this, that they seem to imply the Consentes, 

and select, and other civil and poetical gods 0 of 


| 3 ‘De Natur. Deor. lib. iii. cap. xxi. p. 3098. Loui. ix, eget” ’ 
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the Pagans, to have been generally accounted so 
many substantial and eternal minds, or under- 
standing beings supercelestial and independent ; 
their Jupiter being put only in an equality with 
Apollo, Juno, Venus, and the rest. For which, 
since Vossius pretends no other manner of proof 
than only from Apuleius’s De Deo Socratis, who 
was a Platonic philosopher; we shall here make it 
evident, that. he was not rightly understood by 
Nossius neither: which yet ought not to be thought 
any derogation from this eminent philologer (whose 
polymathy and multifarious learning are readily 
acknowledged by us), that he was not so well 
versed in all the niceties and punctilios of the 
Platonic school. For though Apuleius does in 
that book, besides those visible gods the’stars, 
take notice of another kind of invisible ones, such 
as the twelve Consentes, and others, which (he 
saith) we may “ animis conjectare, per varias uti- 
litates in vita agenda, animadversas In iis rebus, 
quibus eorum singuli curant,” make a conjec- 
ture of by our minds from the various utilities in 
human life, perceived from those things, which 
each of these take care of :—-yet that he was no 
bigot in. this civil theology, is manifest from hence, - 
because in that very place, he declares as well 
against superstition, as irreligious profaneness. 
And his design there was plainly no other, than 
to reduce the civil and poetical theologies of the 
Pagans into some handsome conformity and agree- 
ment with that philosophical, natural, and real 
theology of theirs, which derived all the gods 
from one supreme and universal Numen: but this 
he endeavours to do in the Platonic way, himself 
being much addicted to that philosophy. ‘‘ Hos. 
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deos in sublimi ztheris vertice locatos, Plato ex- 
_istimat veros, incorporales,. animales sine allo - 
neque fine neque: exordio, sed: prorsus ac retro 
#viternos, corporis contagione sua quidem natura 
rémotos, ingenio ad summam beatitudinem por- 
recto, &: Quorum parentem, qui omnium re- 
rum dominator atque auctor est, solum ab omui- 
bus nexibus patiendi aliquid gerendive, nulla vice 
ad alicujas rei mutya obstrictum, cur ego nunc 
dicere exordiar? Cam Plato ceelesti facundia 
preeditus, frequen tissime predicet, hunc solum ina- 
jestatis incredibili quadam nimietate et ineffabHi, 
non posse penuria sermonis humani quavis ora- 
tione vel modice comprehendi.” All these gods 
placed in the highest ether Plato thinks to be 
true, ilacorporeal, animal, without beginning’ of 
end, eternal, happy in themselves without any ex- 
ternal good. The parent of which.gods, who is 
the Lord and author of all things, and who is 
alone free from all bonds of doing and suffering, 
why should I go about in words to describe him? 
since Plato, who was endued with most heavenly 
eloquence, equal to the immortal gods, does often 
declare, that this highest God, by reason of his 
excess of majesty, is both ineffable and incom- 
prehensible-—From which words of Apuleius it 
is plain, that, according to him, the twelve Con- 
sentes, and all the other invisible gods were de- 
rived from one original Deity, as their parent and 
author. But then if you demand, what gods of 
Plato these should be, to which Apuleius would 
dhere accommodate ‘the civil and poetic gods con- 
‘tained in those two verses of Ennius, 


Juno, Vesta, Mincrva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi’, Neptunus, Vuicagus, Apollo, 
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And the rest of this kind; that.is, all their other 
gods. (properly so calléd) ‘invisible? we. reply, 
that these are no other than Plato’s ideas,- or first 
paradigms and patterns of things in the arche- 
typal world, which is the Divine Intellect (and 
his second hypostasis) derived. from his first 
original Deity, and most simple monad. For as 
Plato writeth in his Timzus : ᾿Ανάγκη τόνδε τὸν κόσ- 
μον, εἰκόνα τινὸς εἶναι, This sensible world must needs 
be the image of another intelligible one. And 
again afterwards, tim τῶν ζώων αὐτόν. εἰς κι... ;5 τω, 
ὁμοιότητα 6 Evmotac ξυνέστησε; τῶν μὲν οὖν ἐν p. 30. [cap. 

μέρους εἴδει πεφυκότων μηδενὶ καταξιώσωμεν' ἀτε- ~” Τ᾿ 2381 

λεῖ γὰρ ἐοικὸς οὐδέν ποτ᾽ ἂν γένοιτο καλόν. οὗ δ᾽ ἔστι τἄλλα 
ζῶα καθ᾽ ἕν καὶ κατὰ γένη μύρια, πάντων ὁμοιότατον αὐτῷ 
εἶναι τιθῶμεν. Τὰ γὰρ δὴ νοητὰ ζῶα πάντα ἐκεῖνο ἐν ἑαυτῷ 
περιλαβὸν ἔχει, καϑάπερ ὅδε ὁ κόσμος ἡμᾶς, ὅσα τε ἄλλα 
θρέμματα συνέστηκεν ὁρατά What animal was the 
‘pattern, according to whose likeness he that 
‘made this great animal of the world, formed it? 
Certainly, we must not think it to be any par- 
ticular animal, since nothing can be’ perfect, 
which is made according to an imperfect - copy. 
Let us therefore conclude it to. be that animal, 
‘which containeth all other animals in it as its 
parts. For that intelligible world containeth all 
intelligible animals in it, in the same. manner as 
this sensible world doth us, and other sensible 
animals.— Wherefore Plato himself, here and else- 
-where, speaking obscurely of this intelligible © 
world, and the ideas of it, no wonder, if many of 
his Pagan followers have absurdly made so many 
distinct animals and gods of them. Amongst 
-whom Apuleius accordingly would refer all the 
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' eivil and poetic gods of the Pagans (I mean their. 
gods, properly so called invisible) to this intel- 
ligible world of Plato’s, and those several ideas. 
of it. Neither was Apuleius singular in this, but 
others of the Pagan theologers did the like; as, 
for example, Julian in his book against the 
9. Cyl Christians : Θεοὺς ὀνομάζει Πλάτων τοὺς ἐμφα- 
cont. Jal νεῖς, ἥλιον, καὶ σελήνην, ἄστρα καὶ οὐρανὸν, ἀλλ᾽ 
τον οὗτοι τῶν ἀφανῶν εἶσιν εἰκύνες" ὃ φαινόμενος τοῖς 
ὀφθαλμοῖς ἥλιος, τοῦ νοητοῦ καὶ μὴ φαινομένου" καὶ πάλιν, ἡ 
φαινομένη τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς ἡμῶν σελήνη, καὶ τῶν ἄστρων 
ἕκαστόν, εἰκόνες εἰσὶ τῶν νοητῶν" ἐκείνους οὖν τοὺς ἀφανεῖς 
θεοὺς ἐνυπάρχοντας καὶ συνυπάρχοντας, καὶ ἐξ αὐτοῦ τοῦ δη- 
μιουργοῦ γεννηθέντας; καὶ προελθόντας, ὁ Πλάτων οἶδεν’ sind 
τως οὖν φησὶν ὁ δημιουργὸς ὁ παρ᾽ αὐτῷ, θεοὶ, πρὸς τοὺς aga- 
vedic λέγων, θεῶν, τῶν ἐμφανῶν δηλονότι κοινὸς δὲ ἀμφοτέρων 
δημιουργὸς οὗτός ἐστιν, ὃ τεχνησάμενος οὐρανὸν καὶ γῆν, καὶ 
θάλασσαν, καὶ ἄστρα γενῆσας τὰ τούτων ἀρχέτυπα Plato, 
indeed, speaketh of certain visible gods, the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars, and the heaven ; but 
these are all but images of other invisible gods; 
that visible sun, which we see with our eyes, is but . 
an image of another intelligible and invisible one: 
so likewise the visible moon, and every one of the 
stars, are but the images and resemblances of 
another moon, and of other stars intelligible. 
Wherefore Plato acknowledged also these other 
invisible gods, inexisting and coexisting with the 
Demiurgus, from whom they were generated and 
produced. That Demiurgus in him thus bespeak- 
ing these invisible and intelligible gods ; Ye gods 
of gods, that is, ye invisible gods, who are the 
gods and causes of the visible gods. There is 
one common maker therefore of both these kinds 
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of gods ; who first of all madé a heaven, earth, 
868, and stars, in the intelligible world, as the 
archetypes and: paradigms of these in the sen- 
sible.— Where St. Cyril in his Confutation writeth 
thus ; Ἔοικε δὲ διὰ τούτων ὃ γενναῖος ἡμῖν Ἰουλιανὸς, τὰς 
ἰδέας βούλεσθαι καταδηλοῦν, ἃς, ποτὲ μὲν οὐσίας» καὶ ὕφεσ- 
τἄναι καθ᾽ ἑαυτὰς διϊσχυρίζεται Πλάτῳν, ποτὲ δὲ καὶ ἐννοίας 
εἶναι ϑερῦ. διορίζεται πλὴν ὅπως wep ἂν ἔχοι, καὶ τοῖς αὐτοῦ 
μαϑηταῖς ἀπαράδεκτον εἶναι φασὶ τὸν ἐπὶ τῷδε λόγον οἱ 
ταῦτα τεχνέται". τὰ γὰρ εἴδη “χαιρέτω, φησὶν 6 ᾿Αριστοτέλης, 
τεῤετίσματα γάρ ἔστι, καὶ εἰ ἔστιν, οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν Ade 
γον. This our excellent Julian, by his intelligible 
and invisible gods, seems here to mean those 
ideas, which Plato sometimes contends to be sub- 
᾿ stances, and to subsist alone by themselves, and 
sometimes again determineth to be nothing but - 
notions or conceptions in the mind of God. But 
however the matter be, the skilful 1. this kind of 
dearning affirm, that these ideas have been re- 
jected by Plato’s own disciples; Aristotle dis- 
carding them as figments, or at least such, as 
being mere notions, could have no real causality 
and influence upon: things.—But the meaning of 
this Pagan theology may be more fully. under- 
stood from what the same St. Cyril thus further 
objecteth against it : Προσεπάγει δὲ ὅτι καὶ τῶν ἐμφανῶν 
καὶ τῶν νοητῶν δημιουργός ἐστιν 6 τῶν ὅλων ϑεὺς, ὁ γῆν καὶ 
οὐρανὸν τεχνησάμενος, ὅτε τοίνυν, KaSa καὶ αὐτὸς διωμολό- 
.«γῆκεν ἐναργώς, τούτων τε κἀκείνων γενεσιονργὅς ἐστιν 6 ἀγέν- 
νῃτος θεὸς, πώς ἐξ αὐτοῦ γεγεννῆσθαι φησὶν αὐτοὺς, συνυπάρ- 
χειν τε καὶ ἐνυπάρχειν αὐτῷ, πώς, εἰπέ μοι, τῷ ἀγεννήτῳ Sep 
συνυπάρξει τὸ γεννητόν; ἐνυπάρξει δὲ κατὰ ποῖον “τρόπον 5 
ἡμεῖς μὲν γὰρ ἀγένητον ὄντα τὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ λόγον, συνυπάρχειν 
ἀναγκαίως τῷ φύσαντι διϊσχυριζόμεθα, καὶ ἐνυτάῤχειν μὲν αὐτῷ; 
Φροελϑεῖν δὲ γεννητῶς ἐξ αὐτοῦ" ὃ δέ γε τῆς Πλάτωνος evpecis- 
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πείας συνήγορος ἀκριβὴς, ἀγέννητον μὲν εἶναι φησὶ τὸν avwra- 
τω ϑεόν᾽ ἐνυπάρχειν δὲ καὶ ἐξ αὐτοῦ γεννηθῆναι καὶ προελθεῖν 
τοὺς παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ γεγονότας, τὰ πάντα κυκών καὶ συγχέων' 
The sense whereof seems to be this: Julian add- 
eth, that the God of the universe, who made 
heaven and earth, is alike the Demiurgus, both 
of these sensible, and of the other intelligible 
things. If therefore the ingenite God be alike the 
creator of both, how can he affirm those things, 
that are created by him, to coexist with and in-’ 
exist in him? How can that, which is creatéd, 
coexist with the ingenite God? but much less 
‘cau it inexist in him. For we Christians indeed — 
affirm, that the unmade Word of God doth of © 
necessity coexist with and inexist in the Father, 
it proceeding from him, not by way of creation, 
but of generation. But this defender of Pla- 
tonic trifles, acknowledging the supreme God 
to be ingenite, affirmeth, notwithstanding, those 
things, which were made and created by him, 
to inexist in him; thus mingling and confound- 
ing all things —Where, notwithstanding, Julian 
and the Platonic Pagans would in all proba- 
bility reply, that those ideas of the intelligible 
‘and archetypal world (which is the first Νοῦς, or 
Intellect) proceeding from the highest hyposta- 
sis, and original Deity, by way of necessary and 
eternal emanation, are no more to be accounted 
creatures, than the Christian Λόγος; and therefore 
“might, with as little absurdity, be said to exist 
with and in that first original Deity. But besides, 
the same Julian, elsewhere in that book of his, 
accommodates this Platonic notion also to ‘the 
Pagan gods in particular, in like manner as Apu- 
Teius had done before, he writing of Asculapius 
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 tifter this canting way: Ὁ γὰρ Ζεὺς, ἐν μὲν ὅγε. ὁ, sul.’ 
᾿ ψοῖς νοητοῖς ἐξ ἑαυτοῦ τὸν ᾿Ασκληπιὸν ἐγέννησεν, | Vt P- 300. 

εἰς δὲ τὴν γῆν διὰ τῆς ἡλίου γονίμου ζωῆς ἐξέφῃγεν᾽ οὗτος 
ἐπὶ γῆς ἐξ οὐρανοῦ ποιησάμενος πρύόδον, ἐνοειδώς μὲν ἐν av- 
θρώπου μορφῇ περὶ τὴν ᾿Επίδαυρον ἐφάνη, &e. J upiter, 
amongst the intelligible things, generated out of 
himself Asculapius, and by the generative life of 
the sun manifested him bere upon earth, he com- 
ing down from heaven, and appearing in a haman 
form, first about Epidaurus; and from thence 
extending his salutary power or virtue over the 
whole earth._— Where Assculapius is, first of all, 
the eternal idea of the medicinal art or skill ge- 
nerated by the supreme God in the intelligible | 
world; which afterward, by the vivific influence 
‘of the sun, was incarnated, and appeared in a 
-buinan form at Epidaurus. This is the doctrine 
of that Julian, who was so great an opposer of the 
-Incarnation of the eternal Logos in our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Neither was this doctrine of many 
‘intelligible gods, and. powers eternal (of which 
the archetypal world consisteth), first invented by 
Platonic Pagans, after the times of Christianity, 
‘as some might suspect; but that there was such 
a thing extant before amongst them also, may be 
‘concluded from this passage of Philo’s: pecontas. 1. 
Εἷς ὧν ὁ θεὸς ἀμυθήτους περὶ αὐτὸν ἔχει δυνάμεις ocexlv. Par. 

" ἀρωγοὺς καὶ σωτηρίους τοῦ γενομένου πάσας" Ou αὖ τούτων 
τῶν δυνάμεων, ὁ ἀσώματος καὶ vénroc ἐπάγη κόσμος, τὸ τοῦ 
“φαινομένου τυῦδε ἀρχέτυπον, ἰδέαις ἀοράτοις συσταθεὶς, ὥσπερ 
“οὗτος σώμασιν᾽ ὁρατοῖς" καταπλαγέντες οὖν τινὲς τὴν EKa- 
τέρου τῶν κόσμων φύσιν, οὐ μόνον ὅλους ἐξεθείωσαν, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τὰ κάλλιστα τῶν ἐν αὐτοῖς μερῶν, ἥλιον, καὶ σελήνην, 
καὶ τὸν σύμπαντα οὐῤανον, ἅπερ οὐδὲν αἰδεσθέντες θεοὺς 


ἐκάλεσαι Though God be but one, yet hath he 
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about himself innumerable auxiliatory powers, all 
of them salutiferous, and procuring the good 
of that which is made, &c. Moreover, by these 
powers, and out of them,:is the incorporeal and 
intelligible world compacted, which is the arche- 
type of this visible world, that consisting of in- 
‘visible ideas, as this. doth of visible bodies. Wheree 
fore, some admiring, with a kind of astonishment, 
the nature of both these worlds, have not only 
deified the whole of them, but also the most-ex- 
cellent parts in them, as the sun, and the moon, 
and. the whole heaven, which they scruple not at 
all to call gods— Where Philo seems to speak of 
ἃ double ‘sun, moon, and heaven, as Julian did, 
-the one sensible, the other intelligible. Moreover, 
Plotinus himself sometimes complies: with this 
‘notion, he calling the ideas of the Divine Intellect 
νοητοὺς θεοὺς, intelligible gods ;—-as in that place be- 
fore cited, where he exhorteth men, ascending up- 
“ward above the soul of the world, θεοὺς ὑμνεῖν νοη- 
rove, to praise the intelligible gods—that is, the 
Divine intellect, which, as he elsewhere * writeth, 
is both εἷς καὶ πολλοὶ, one and many. 

We have now given ἃ full account of A puleius’s 
sense in that book De Deo Socratis, concern- 
ing the ciyil and poetical Pagan gods; which was 
not to assert a multitude of substantial and eter- 
nal deities or minds independent in them, but 
only to reduce the vulgar theology of the Pa- 
gans, both their civil and poetical, into some con- 
_formity with the natural, real, and philosophic 

theology; and this according to Platonic prin- 
ciples. Wherein many other of the Pagan Pla- 
tonists, both before and after Christianity, con- 


' - ® Vide Ennead. v. ih, vill, cap. ix. 9. 5 
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otrred with him; they making the many Pagan 
- invisible gods to be really nothing but the eternal 
ideas of the Divine fotellect (called by them the 
parts of the intelligible and archetypal world), — 
which they supposed to have been the paradigms 
and patterns, according.to which. this. sensible 
world, and all. particular things therein, were 
made, and apon which they depended, they being 
only participations of them. . Wherefore, though 
this may well be looked spon as 4 monstrous ex- 
travagancy in these Platonic philosophers, ‘thus 
to talk of the Divine ideas, or the intelligible and 
archetypal paradigms of things; not only as.sub- 
stantial, but also as so many several animals, per- 
sons, arid gods ; it being their humour thus upon 
all slight occasions to multiply gods: yet never- 
theless must it be acknowledged, that they did at 
the very same time declare all these to have been 
derived from one supreme Deity, and not only. so,; 
bat also to exist in it; as they did likewise at 
other times, when unconcerned in this business of 
their Pagan Polytheism, freely acknowledge all 
these intelligible ideas to be really nothing else 
bat. νοήματα, conceptions in. the mind of God—®or 
the first Intellect (though not such slight acci- 
dental and evanid ones, as those conceptions and 
modifications of our human souls are); and, conse- 
quently, not to be so many distinct substances, 
persons, and gods (much less independent ones), 
but only so. many partial considerations: of the 
Deity. ᾿ 

: What a rabble of invisible gods.and goddesses 
the Pagans had, besides those their dii-nobiles, 
and dii.majoram gentium, their-noble and great- 
er. gods (which. were the consentes and select), 
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hath been already shewed out of St. Austin, fram 
Varro, and others; as.namely, Dea Mena, Deus Va- | 
gitanus, Dea Levana, Dea Cunina, Diva Rumina, . 
Diva Potina, Diva Educa, Diva Paventina,. Dea _ 
Venilia, Dea Agenoria, Dea Stimula, Dea δίχο» 
nua, Dea Numeria, Deus Consus, .Dea Sentia, 
Deus Jugatinus, Dea Virginensis, Deus Mutinus: 
To which might be added more out of other places 
of the same St. Austin, as Dea Deverra, Deus Dov 
miducus, Deus Domitius, Dea Manturna, Deus — 
Pater. Subigus, Dea Mater Prema, Dea Pertunda, 
Dea Rusina, Dea Collatina, Dea Vallonia, Dea | 
Seja, Dea Segetia, Dea Tutilina, Deus Nodotus, 
Dea Volutina, Dea Patelena, Dea Hostilina,‘ Dea 
Flora, Dea Lacturtia, Dea Matura, Dea Runcina, 
Besides which, there are yet so many more of 
these Pagan gods and goddesses extant in other 
writers, as that they cannot be all mentioned or 
enumerated by us; divers whereof have. very 
_ small, mean, and contemptible offices assizned ta 
them, as their names for the most part do imply ; 
some of which are such, as that they were not fit 
to be here interpreted. From whence it plainly 
appears, that there was μηδὲν ἄθεον, nothing at all 
without a God—to these Pagans, they having so 
strong a persuasion, that Divine Providence ex- 
tended itself to all things, and expressing it after 
this manner, by assigning to every thing in nature, 
and every part. of the world, and whatsoever was 
done by men, some particular god or.goddess by 
name, to preside over it. Now, that the intelli- 
gent Pagans should believe in good earnest, that 
all these invisible gods and goddesses of theirs 
were so many several substantial minds, or under- 
standing beings eternal and unmade, really exist- 
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ing in the world, is a thing in itself utterly incredi- 
ble. For how could any. possibly persuade them- 
selves, that there was one eternal unmade mind or 
spirit; which, for example, essentially presided 
over the rockings of infant’s cradles, and nothing 
else? another over the sweeping of houses ὃ another 
ever ears af corn 7 another over the husks of grain ? 
and another over the knots of straw and grass, and 
the like? And the case is, the very same for those 
other noble gods of theirs (as they call them), the 
consentes and selecti; since there can be no rea- 
son given, why those should, all of them, be so 
many. substantial and eternal spirits self-existent 
or unmade, if none of the other were such. Where- 
fore, if these be not all so many several substan- 
tial and eternal minds, so many self-existing and 
independent,deities, then must they, of necessity, 
be either several partial considerations of the 
Deity, viz. the several manifestations of the Di- 
vine Power and Providence personated, or else in- 
ferior ministers of the same.. And thus have we 
already shewed, that the more high-flown and Pla- 
tonic Pagans (as Julian, Apuleins, and others) un- 
derstood these consenteés and select gods, and all 
the other invisible ones, to be really nothing else 
but the ideas of the intelligible and archetypal 
world (which is the Divine Intellect); that is, in- 
deed, but partial considerations of the Deity, as vir- 
ually andexem plariJ Υ containing all things: whilst 
others of them, going in a more plain and easy. 
way, concluded these gods of theirs to be all of 
them but several names and notions‘of the one su- 
preme Deity, according to the various manifesta-. 
tions of its power in the world; as Seneca* ex- 
ὁ De Beneficils, lib, iv. cap. vill. p. 427, 428. 
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pressly affirméth, not only concerning Fate, Na- 
ture, and Fortane, &c. but also Liber Pater, Her- 
cules, and Mercury: (before mentioned by him), 
that they were “ omnia ejusdem Dei nomina, varie 
utentis sua potestate,” all names of.one and the 
same God, as diversely using his power ;—and as 
Zeno in Laertius* concludes of all the rest: or 
else (which amounts to the same thing), that they 
were the several powers and virtues of one God 
fictitiously personated and deified; as the Pagans 
in Eusebius apologize for themselves, that (ΠΟΥ 
Pr. νι, Gid θεοποιεῖν τὰς ἀοράτους δυνάμεις αὐτοῦ τοῦ. 
xiii. p. 131, ἐπὶ πᾶσιν, deify nothing buat the invisible 
powers of that God, which is over all.—Neverthe- 
Jess, because those several powers of the supreme 
God were not supposed: to. be all executed imme- 
diately by himself, but by certain other ὑπουργοὶ 
δυνάμεις, subservient ministers under him, appointed 
to preside over the several things of nature, parts 
of the world, and affairs. of mankind (commonly 
called demons); therefore were those gods some- 
. times taken also for such subservient spirits or de- 
mons collectively; as perhaps in this of Epietetus: 
bie: Πότε 0 ζέφυρος πνεύσει ; ὅταν αὐτῷ δόξῃ, ὦ βέλ- 

tore, ἢ τῷ Αἰόλῳ᾽ σὲ γὰρ οὐκ ἐποίησέν ὁ θεὸς 
ταμίαν τῶν ἀνέμων, ἀλλὰ τὸν Αἴολον" : Wher 
will Zephyrus, or the west wind, blow® When 
it seemeth- good to himself or to Holus;. for God 
hath not made thee steward of the winds, but 
Eolus. 

But for the fuller clearing of the whole Pagan 
theology, and: especially this one point thereof, 
that their Πολυθεία was in great part nothing else 
but Πολνυωνυμία, their Polytheism, or multiplicity 

a Lib. vii. segm: 147. p. 458. - ) 
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of gods—nothing but-the polyonomy of one god, 
or his being called :by many personal proper 
names, two things are hére requisite to be further 
taken notice of ;. first, that, according to the Pagan 
theology, God wasconceived to be diffused through- 
out the whole world, to permeate ‘and pervade all 
things, to exist in all things, and intimately to act 
all things. Thus we observed before out of Horus | 
Apollo,* that the Egyptian theologers conceived 
of :God, aS τοῦ παντὸς κόσμου τὸ διῆκον πτρεῦμα, a spirit 
pervading the whole world ;—as likewise they con- 
cluded® δίχα θεοῦ μηδὲν ὅλως συνεστάναι, that nothing 
at:all consisted without God.—W hich same theo- 
logy :was universally entertained also. amongst the 
Greeks. . For: thus Diogenes the Cynic;:in Laer- 
tius,° αὐτοῦ πάντα πλήρη, all things are full of him:—— 
And Aristotle, or the writer De. Plantis,. makes 
.God not: only to’ comprehend the whele. world, 
but also tobe an inward principle of life in ani- 
mals ; τίς. οὖν ἐστιν ἡ ἀρχὴ ἢ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ τοῦ. Lib.i. ΟΣ i. 
ζώου: . τί ἄλλο, εἰ μὴ τὸ εὔγενες. ζῶον, ὃ ὃ τὸν οὐ-. pen Ariat. 
pavoy περιοδεύει, τὸν ἥλιον, τὰ. ἄστρα; καὶ τοὺς .Ῥ' 3551. 
πλανήτας. : What is (ἢ6 principle 1 in the life.or soul 
of animals? Certainly no..other than: that. noble 
animal (or living being) that encompasses and sur- 
rounds the: whole heaven, the sun, .the stars, and 
the. :planets.—Sextus Empiricus thus represents 
the sense of Pythagoras, Empedocles, ‘and all the 
Italic philosophers ; . μὴ. ἡμόνόν ἡμῖν πρὸς ἀλ- ‘Adv. Me 
λήλους καὶ πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς et εἰναέ τινα κοινωνίαν, them. p. 381. 
ἀλλὰ καὶ πρὸς τὰ ἄλογα τῶν ζώων" ὃ ἕν, γὰρ ὑπάρ--.. Πρ δὴ tie 
. χαν πνεῦμα τὸ διά. παντὸς κόσμου διῆκον, bean §. ae Ῥ-.. 
τρόπον, τὸ καὶ ἑνοῦν ἡμᾶς πρὸς twa’ Γαΐ we ὁ 

5 Hieroglypb. lib. i. cap. Ixiv. p. 77. — > Ibid, lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 26. 

¢ Lib. vi. segm. 37. p. 333. . 
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men have not only a conjunction amongst our- 
' selves with one another, but also with the gods 
above us, and with brute animals. below us ;::be- 
cause there is but one spirit, which, like a soul, 
pervades the. whole world, and. unites all the 
parte: thereof together.—-Clemens Alexandrinas 
writeth thus of the Stoies, διὰ πάσης ὕλης, καὶ διὰ νῆς 
Protrept. ps: dtysorarae τὸ θεῖον διήκειν λέγουσι; they δ΄ 
ot ik” firm, that God doth pervade all the mat- 
Pope] ter-of the universe, and even the most 
vile parts thereof—which that father seems to-dis; 
like; as alsodid ‘Tertullian, * when he represented 
their doctrine thus-; .‘“ Stoici volunt Deum ‘sic 
per materiam: decucurrisse, quomodo mel per fat 
vos ;” the Stoics will bave God so to run through 
the matter,:as.the honey: doth the. combs, Stra 
be-testifies of thé ancient Indian Brachmans,. wap 
Lb. xv. Ῥ. "πολλῶν. TOW Ἕλλησιν ὁμοδοξεῖν, ‘ore γὼρ γενητὸς 
“νὰ 0 κόσμος καὶ φθαρτὸς. λέγειν κἀκείνους, ὅτε be 
οικὼν αὐτὸν. καὶ wow θεὸς, 8c ὅλον διαπεφαίτηκεν αὐτοῦ 
Thatin many things they philosophized after the 
Greekish -manner, as:when they. affirm, .that: the 
world had a beginning, and. that it would be. cor- 
rupted, and that the:maker. governor thereof pere 
vades the whole of it—The Latins also felly 
agreed. with the Greeks in this ;. for though Seneca 
somewhere" propounds this.. question, ‘“ Utram 
extrinsecus operi suo circumfusus sit Deus, an 
toti inditus?” Whether-God be only extrinsically — 
circumfused about his work, the. world, or in- 
wardly insinuating do pervade it all? yet himself 
elsewhere’ answers it, when he. calls God - Di- 


a Advers. Hermogen. cap. ‘aliv. p. 149, 
> De Otio Sapientis, cap. xxxi. p. 347. tom. i. oper. 
“ De Consol. ad Helviam. cap. vit. p. 108. 
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. vinum spiritum ‘per omnia, maxima, ac minima, 
quali infentione ‘diffusam :” a Divine spirit, dif- . 
fused through al$ things, whether smallest’ or 
greatest, with equal intention. God, in Quinti- 
han’s* theology, is‘ spiritus omnibus partibus in 
mistus;” and “He fusus per omiies rerum nature 
partes spiritus,”:a spirit. which -insinuates itself 
into,..dnd is mingled with,-all the. parts of the 
warld ; and that spirit; which is diffused through 
all the parts of nature.-+Apuleins® likewise af 
firmeth “ Deum omnia permeare,” that God doth 
permeate all.things; and that ‘ nulla res est tam 
prestantibus! viribus, que'viduata Dei-auxiho,; sal 
natura conténta sit;” there:is nothing:so éxcellent 
or_pawerful, as that it.could be content with its 
own nature alone,;void of the Divine aid or influr 
ence.:And again, ‘“:Dei prestantiam; non jam 
Qogitatio sola, sed :oculi, et aures, et sensibilis sub- 
stantia comprehendit;” that God is nat only pre- 
-sent to: our cogitation, but also te our very eyes — 
and -ears, -in -all these sensible thisgs.—Servius, 
agreeably. with thisdoctrine of the ancieat Pagans, 
determineth,, that “< nalla pars elementi sine. Deo 
est,” that there is no-part-of the elements:déveid 
ef God.-—And that the poets fully closed with the 
game ‘theology, is. evident fromthose known. pase 
sages of theirs, 18 Jovis. amnia plena,’* and Bear 
τοὶ δὲ Διὸς πᾶσαι μὲν ἀγιμαὶ, ἀ ἄς, ἃ. 6. αὶ ΑΙ]. vig Georg. 
the things “οἵ. nature; and::parts:of the |, ᾿ {var. 
world, are full αὖ God: ;"-—as. also” ‘from | 
this of Virgil: . ss 

“© Instit, Otator. tib. vii. cap. iii. p. 412. 
> De Mundo, Ρ. 68; edit. Elmenhorstii. — 


© Virgil. Eclog. iii. . 
4 Arati Pheenomen, apud Clement. Alexand. Stromat. lib. Υ. 
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Deum namque ire pér omnes ’ 
Terrasque, ‘tractusque maris, coelumque profandum. — 


Lastly, We shall observe, that both Plato and 
Anaxagoras, who neither‘ of them confounded. 
God with the world, but kept them both distinct, 
and affirmed God to be οὐδενὶ μεμιγμένον, 
unmingled withany thing ;—nevertheless | 

concluded, αὐτὸν πάντα Koopiw τὰ πράγματα διὰ πάντων ᾿ 
ἰόντα, that he did order and govern all things pass- 
ing through and pervading all things;—which is — 
the very same with that doctrine of Christian theo- | 
logers,* τὸν θεὸν διὰ πάντων ἀμιγώς διήκειν, that God 
permeates and passes through all things, unmix- 
edly.—Which Plato also there, in his Cratylus, 
plainly making δίκαιον to be a name for God; :ety- 
mologizeth it from διὰ ἰὸν, t. 6. passing through 41} 
_ things, and thereupon gives usthe best account ‘of 
Heraclitus’s theosophy, that is any where extant 
(if not rather a fragment of Heraclitus’s own) in 
these words ; ὅσοι γὰρ ἡγοῦνται τὸ πᾶν εἶναι ἐν πορείᾳ, 


Cratyl. p. 413. 


τὸ μὲν πολὺ αὐτοῦ ὑπολαμβάνουσι τοιοῦτόν. τι εἶναι, οἷον 
οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἢ χωρξιν" διὰ δὲ τούτου παντὸς εἶναί τι διεξιὸν, Se 
οὗ πάντα τὰ γιγνόμενα γίγνεσθαι" εἶναι δὲ τάχιστον τοῦτο καὶ 
λεπτότατον, οὐ γὰρ ἂν δύνασθαι ἄλλως διὰ τοῦ ὄντος ἱέναι 
παντὸς, εἰ μὴ λεπτότατόν τε ἦν, ὥστε αὐτὸ μηδὲν στέγειν, καὶ 
τάχιστον, ὥστε χρῆσθαι ὥσπερ ἑστώσι τοῖς ἄλλοις, ἐπεὶ δὲ οὖν 
ἐπιτροπεύει τὰ ἄλλα πάντα᾽ διαϊὸν, τοῦτο τὸ ὄνομα ἐκλήθη 
ὀρθὼς δίκαιον, εὐστομίας ἕνεκα, τὴν τοῦ κ δύναμιν προσλα- 
βόν' ‘They who affirm the universe to be in constant 
motion, suppose a great part thereof to do nothing _ 
else but move and change; but that there is some- 
thing, which passes through and pervades this 
whole universe, by which all those things that are 


* Joh. Damascen. de oxthodoxa fide, lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 149. ‘tom. 
1 oper, edit, Lequien. | 
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made, are made: and that this. is both the most 
swift and most subtile thing; for. it could. not 
otherwise pass through all things, were it not.so 
subtile, that nothing could keep it out or hinder 
it; and it must be most swift, that.it may use all 
things, as if they stood still, that so nothing might 
escape it. Since therefore this doth preside over, 
and order all things, permeating. and passing 
through them, it is called δίκαιον, quasi διαϊὸν ; the 
letter .cappa being only taken in for the more 
handsome pronunciation.— Here wehavetherefore 
-Heraclitus’s description of God; namely this; ro 
λεπτότατον Kat τὸ τάχιστον, διὰ παντὸς διεξιὸν, δι οὗ πάντα 
τὰ γιγνόμενα γίγνεται, that most subtile and most swift 
substance, which permeates and passes through 
the whole universe, by which. all. things that are 
made, are made.—Now, saith Plato, some of these 
Heraclitics say, that this.is fire, others that it 1s _ 
heat; but he, deriding.both these conceits, con- 
cludes, with Anaxagoras, that it is a perfect.mind, 
unmixed with any thing; which yet permeating 
and passing. through all things, frames, orders, 
and disposes all. 

Wherefore this being the uniyersally- received 
doctrine of the Pagans, that.God was a spirit or 
substance diffused through the whole world, which 
permeating .and inwardly acting all. things, did 
order all ;, no wonder if they called him,.in several 
parts of the world.and things of nature, by several 
names; or, to. use Cicero’s: language, * no. wonder, 
if “ Deus pertinens per naturam cujusque rei, per 
terras Ceres, per maria Neptunus,” &c. if God, 
pervading the nature of every thing, were in the 
- earth called Ceres, in the.sea Neptune, inthe air 
* De Natar. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxviii. p. 2996. oper. 
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Jano, &c.—And this. very: account.:does ‘Paulus 
Orosius (in ‘bis historic: work agaist the. Pagans, 
dedicated to:St. Austin) give'of the original of the 
pvc. i. Pagan Polytheism ; “ Quidam, dum: im 
(p- 416]; -- multis: Deum. credunt, multos Deos, in- 
discreto. timore, finxerunt;” that. dome, whilst 
they believe God to be in: many things; havethere- 
fore, out of an indisereet fear, feigned many gods: 
«in which words he. intimates, that the Pagans’ 
many gods were really but::several names of one 
Ged as existing. in many things, .or: in the. several 
parts of the world,.as the same ocean is called: by 
several names, as beating upon several shores. ..:. 
1 Secondly, The Pagan theology went sometimes 
yet a ‘stram higher,. they not only thus supposing 
God to ‘pervade the whole world, and to be dif- 
fesed through alt things (which as yet-keeps up 
some difference and. distinction. betwixt God and 
the world), but also himself to be in-a manner all 
‘things. That the ancient Egyptian theology, from 
whence the theologies of other nations were de- 
rived, ran so high as this, is-evident from thatiex- 
cellent monument of Egyptian antiquity, the Saitic 
inscription‘ often mentioned, .“ I:am all that. was, 
is, and shall be.” And the Trismegistic books in- 
sisting so much everywhere upon this notion, that 
God is all things (as hath been observed) renders 
it the more probable, that they were not all coun- 
terfeit and supposititious ; ‘bat. that, according to 
the testimony of Jamblichus, they did at least con- 
tain δόξας ‘Epyaxac, some of the old Theutical or 
Hermaical philosophy in them. And from Egypt, 
in all probability, was this doctrine by. Orpheus 
᾿ derived into Greece, the Orphic verses themselves 
running much upon this strain, and the Orphic " 
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theelogy being’. thus epitomized by: Timotheus, 
the chronographer ; “ That;all. ithings were. made. 
by God, and that himself is all things.” : To this 
purpose is: “that: of MBachylas, 


Ζεύς. ΜΝ αἰθὴς, zane ii, “Ζεὺς υς δ' ἀρρίρι ᾿ Θεοὶ, Exe. | 
Ζεύς τοὶ τὸ πάντα, χῶτι τῶν δ᾽ ἴδ ὑπέρτερον" . Ὑ: δ. ὁ 


of ἘΠ terva, et sther, et poli arx est Jupiter, 
Et cuncta solus, et aliquid sublimius. 


| And again, 
, ποτὲ μὲν ὡς whe φαίνεται. : 
“Awhacrey Span’ «σοτὲ 2° ὕδωρ, werd δὲ γνόφος" Ib. p.53, °° 


᾿ Καὶ θηρσὶν αὐτὸς γίνεται wagsucpagic, 
“Arias, νέφει τε, κἀστραπτῆ, βροντῆϊ, βροχῇ" 


—Nune nt implacabilis 
Apparet ignis : nunc tenebris, nunc aque — 
Par ille cerni: simulat interdum feram, 


Tonitrua, ventos, falmibp, et nuhila. 


As also this of Lucan, ainonget the Lating, 


—————Superos quid querimas ultra? ap ie, 
.- Sgpiter est quodcuaque ‘vides, quoqunqyp moveris, W580. : 
eg ον. ας = ot 
Whereunto agree, also these passages of Seneca 
the philosopbey,* “Quid est: Deus ?.Quod vides. 
totum, et quod. non vides, totum.” And” “ Sic so- 
lus est. omnia opus suum ‘et extra , ef intra 
tenet ;. What is God? he is.all that you see, and 
all that you.do not see, And he alone is all things, 
he containing his own -work not eply without, but 
also within.—Neither was this the doctrine only 
-of those Pagans, who held God to be the soul of 
the world, and consequently the whole animated 
world to be the supreme Deity, but of those 


2 Natural. Quest. lib. i. Praefat. p. 485. tom. i. oper. 
b De Benefic. lib. iv. cap. viii. p.247- | | 
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others also, who conceived of Ged as an abstract 
mind, superior ‘to the: mundane soul,-or rather as 
a simple monad, superior to mind also ; as those 
philosophers, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Me- 
lissus, who described God to be one and all things, 
they supposing, that, because all things were 
from him, they must needs have been first in ἃ 
manner in him,..and himself.all things. With 
which agreeth the author of the Asclepian Dia- 
logue, when he maketh Unus omnia, and Creator 
omnium, One all things. and the. Creator of all 
things, to be ‘but equivalent. expressions; and 
when he affirmeth, that before things were made, 
‘in eo jam tunc erant, unde nasci habuerunt :” 
they then existed in him from whom afterwards 
they proceeded.—So. likewise: the: other Tris- 
megistic books; when they give this account of 
God’s being both all things that ure, and all 
things that are not, τὰ μὲν yap ὄντα ἐφανέρωσε, τὰ δὲ 
_ μὴ. ὄντα ἔχει ἐν egurp, because. those things, that 
are, he hath manifested from himself, and those : 
things, that are not, he still containeth within 
himself 30r, as it 18 ‘elsewhere expressed, -he 
doth κρύπτειν, hide them and conceal them ‘in ~ 
himself. And the Orphic verses gave this same 
account likewise of God’s being all things, Πάντα 
rade κρύψας, &c. because he first concealed: and 
hid them all within himself beforethey were made, 
and thence afterward from himself displayed them, 
and brought them forth into’ light: or because 


~Znvdg δ᾽ ἔνι γαστέρι σύῤῥα πεφύκει, 
before they were e produced, they were all con- 
tained together in the womb of God. 

Now this was not only a further ground of that 
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seeming : Polytheism amongst: the Pagans,. which 
was really nothing but the polyonymy of ‘one 
God, and _ their. personating his sevéral powers ; 
but also of another more’ strange and. puzzling 
phenomena: in their theology, namely, their per- 
sonating also the parts of the world inanimate, 
and things of nature, and bestowing the names of 
gods-and goddesses upon them. It was before 
observed. out of Moschopulus, that the Pagans 
did ἑνὶ ὀνόματι. τότε τὴν δύναμιν ἔ ἔχον, καὶ τὸν 
ἐπιστατοῦντα τούτῳ: θεὸν ὀνομάζειν, call the 
things in nature, and the gods, which presided 
_ over them, by one and the same name.—As for 
example, they did not only call the god,. which 
presideth over those arts. that operate by fire, 
Hephestus or Vulcan, but also fire itself: ‘and 
Demeter or Ceres was not only taken by. them for 
that god, who was supposed to give corn and — 
fruits, but also for ‘corn itself. So Dionysus or 
Bacchus did not only signify the god that giveth 
wine, but also wine itself. And-he instancing 
further in Venus, and Minerva, and the 
Muses, concludes the same. universally 
of all the rest. Thus Arnobius, in - his book 
against the Pagans, ‘“‘in usu sermonis. vestri, 
Martem pro pugna appellatis, pro aqua Neptu- — 
num, Liberum Patrem pro vino, Cererem pro pane, 
Minervam pro stamine, pro obsceenis libidinis Ve- 
nerem.” Now we will not deny, but that this 
was sometimes done metonymically, the efficient . 
cause and the ruling or governing principle, being 
put for the effect, or that which was ruled and 
_ governed by it. And thus was war frequently 
styled Mars; and that of Terence may be taken 


P, 229, 


L. v. [p.236.} | 
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Diis. μὸν 8190 in this: sense, “ Sine: Cerere et. Li- 
εἶ, -bero friget Venus.”| And -Plutarch.(whe 
declares: his great dislike of this kind of language 
conceives,: that:there was no more; at first 1 “16 
than this; ὥσπερ. ἡμεῖς τὸν: ὠνούμενον βιβλία ΠΙλάσωνοσ, 
ὠνέϊσθαέ φαμεὺ Πλάτωνα, καὶ Μένανδρος τὸν' ὑποκρίνεσθαι 
πὰ Μενάνδροαν ποιήματα. ὑποειθέμενον, οὕτως ἐκέινοι, τοῖς 
τῶν θεῶν ὀνόμασι τὼ τῶν θεών δώρα καὶ ποιήματα καλειν 
αὐκ ἐφείδοντο, τιμῶντες νπὸ χρείας Kal. σεμνύνοντες" “AB: 
we, when one. buys the books of. Plate, .eom- 
monly say, that he buys. Plato;' and when one 
acts the playa of Menander, that he ‘acts-Menan- 
der; so did the ancients.not spare to. call:the gifts 
and effects of the -gods, by the names of:those 
gods respectively, thereby honouring them also 
for their utility—But he grants, that. afterward 
this language was by ignorant:persons abused, 
and carried on. further, and -that not - without 
great impiety 5 of δὲ ὕστεροι ἀπαιδεύτως δεχό- 
μενοι καὶ ἀμαθῶς ἀναστρέφοντες, ἐπὶ τοὺς ϑεοὺς 
τὰ τάϑη τῶν καρπῶν καὶ τὰς παρουσίας τῶν ἀναγκαίων καὶ 
ἀποκρύψεις, ϑεῶν γενέσεις καὶ φθηρὰς, οὐ προσαγορεύοντες 
μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ νομίζοντες, ἀτόπων καὶ παρανόμων καὶ τε- 
ταραγμένων δοξῶν αὑτοὺς ἐνέτλησα. Their follow- 
ers mistaking them, and thereupon ignorantly 
attributing the passions of fruits (their appear- 
ances and occultations) to the gods themselves, 
that preside over, them, and so not only call- 
ing them, but also thinking them to be the ge- 
nerations and corruptions of the gods, have by 
this means filled themselves with absurd and 
wicked opinions.—Where Plutarch well con- 
demns the vulgar both amongst the Egyptians and 
Greeks, for that, in their mournful solemnities, 
they sottishly attributed to the gods the passions 


. Ibid. 
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belonging. to the fruits of the earth, thereby!in-— 
deed making them to be.gods:'1. Neverthéless the 
inanimate. parts .of the: workd,: and: things of. na- 
ture, were frequently deified :by the ‘Pagans; nat 
only: thus metonymically,: but also in ‘a.farther 
sense, as ‘Cicero. plainly declares: ‘‘7T'um.ijlud, 
quod erat a Deo natum, nomine: ipsius:pe ND. Lit 
Dei nuncupabant, ut cum fruges-Cere. ae ot ais 
rem appellamus, vinum autem Liberum::?- 29474 .:: 
tum autem ies ipsa, in qua-vis inest.major, sic ap- 
pellatur, ut ea ipsa res nominetur: Deus.” Both 
that which : proceeds. from.God,:is. called by. the 
‘name of a god,.‘as corn is sometimes thus.called 
Ceres, and wine Liber ;.:and also whatsoever hath | 
any greater: force in it, that thing itself.is often 
called a god too. Philo also’ thus represents the 
religion of :the Pagans, as first deifying. corporeal 
inanimate things, and then bestowing these proper 
pereonal names upon: them: ἐκτεθειώκαόσι' pn. Dect, ὦ 
yao © οἱ μὲν' τὰς τέσσαρας ἀρχὰς, γῆν; καὶ: ὕδωῤ, Ps 75λ, 752... 
Kal dépay καὶ 'πῦρ' ot δ᾽ ἥλιον κἀὶ σελήνην. καὶ -τοὺς 
ἄλλους πλανῆτας, καὶ ἀπλανεῖς ἀστέρας" οἱ δὲ μόνον τὸν 
οὐρανὸν, οἱ δὲ σύμπαντα κόσμον" τὸν δ᾽ ἀνωτάτω καὶ πρεσ- 
βύτατον, τὸν γενητὴν, τὸν᾿ ἄρχοντα. τῆς μεγάλης πόλεως, 
τὸν στρατιάρχην τῆς: ἀηττήτου στρατιᾶς, τὸν κυβερνήτην ὃ ὃς 
οἰκονομξι σωτηρίως ἀεὶ ἅπαντα, παρεκαλύψαντο, ψευδωνύμους 
προσρήσεις ἐκείνοις ἐπιφημίσαντες, ἑτέρας Ἕτεροι ‘KaXovot ° γὰρ 
τὴν γῆν Κύρην, -Δήμητρα, ἘΠλούτωνα". “τὴν δὲ θάλασσαν 
. Ποσειδώνα, δαίμονας evaXtoug ὑπάρχους αὐτῷ προσανα- 
πλάττοντες, &C.° Ἥραν δὲ τὸν 'ᾷἔρα;. καὶ τὸ πὺρ ἭΦφαι- 
στον, καὶ ἥλιον. Ἀπόλλωνα, καὶ σελήνην Άρτεμιν, Se. 
Seme ‘have deified the four elements, the earth, 
the water, the air and the fire: some the sun and 
the moon, and the planets and fixed stars: others 
the heaven, others the whole world. But that 
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highest and most ancient Being, the parent of all 
things, the. chief prince of this great city, and the 
emperor of this invincible: army, who governeth 
all things salutiferously, him have they covered, 
concealed, and obscured, by bestowing counter- 
-feit personal names of gods upon each of these 
things. For the earth they called Proserpina, 
Pluto, and Ceres ; the sea Neptune, under whem 
they place many demons and nymphs also as his 
inferior ministers ; the.air Juno; the fire Vulcan ; 
the sun Apollo; the moon Diana, &c. and dis- 
secting the heaven into two hemispheres, one 
above the earth, the other under it, they call these 
the Dioscuri, feigning them to live alternately one 
one day, and the other another.—We deny not 
here, but that the four elements, as well as the 
sun, moon, and stars, were supposed by some of 
the Pagans to be animated with particular souls 
_of their own, (which Ammianus Marcellinus * 

seems principally to call ‘ spiritus elementorum,” 
the spirits of the elements—worshipped by Δι} 
an) and upon that account to be so many inferior 
gods themselves. Notwithstanding which, that 
the inanimate parts of these were also deified by 
the Pagans, may be concluded from hence; be- 
cause Plato, who in his. Cratylus ety mologizeth 
Dionysius from giving of wine, and elsewhere calls 
De Leg. the fruits. of the earth τὰ Δήμητρος Swea, 
p-788. — the gifts of Ceres—doth himself never- 
theless, in compliance with this vulgar speech, 
call wine and water as mingled together in a glass 

(or cup) to be drunk, gods: where he affirmeth, 
De Leg.  thata city ought to be δίκην. κρατῆρος κεκρα- 
vii μένην, οὗ μαινόμενος μὲν οἶνος ἐγκεχυμένος ζεῖ, 

Αἰ Vide lib. xxi. cap, i. τ, 268... 
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κολαζόμενος δὲ ὑπὸ νήφοντος ἑτέρου θεοῦ,. καλὴν κοἰνωνίαν 
λαβὼν, ἀγαθὸν πόμα καὶ μέτριον ἀπεργάζεται, 80 διὸ 
pered, as ἴῃ ἃ σὰ ρ, where the furious wine poured 
out bubbles and sparkles, but being corrected 
by another sober god, (that is, by water) both. 
together make a good: and moderate potion.— 
Cicero also tells us, that before the Roman admi- 
rals went to sea, they were wont to: offer up a 
sacrifice to the waves. .But of this more after- 
ward. However,: it is certain, that mere acci- 
dents and affections of things in nature were by 
these Pagans commonly personated and deified ; 
as ‘Time, in Sophocles’ Electra,* is a god; Χρό- 
νος yap evyapn¢. Θεὸς, for. Time is an easy, god— — 
and Love, in Plato’s Symposium, where it is won- 
dered at, that-no poet.had ever made a hymn τῷ 
"Epwrt τηλικούτῳ ὄντι καὶ τοσούτῳ θεῴ, to Love, being © 
such and so great a god.— Though the same Plato, 
in his Philebus, when Protarchus had called 
Pleasure a goddess too, was not willing to com- 
ply so far there with vulgar speech ; τὸ δ᾽ ἐμὸν δέος, 
ὦ Tlowrapye, ast πρὸς τὰ τῶν θεῶν ὀνόματα οὐκ ἔστι κατ᾽ 
ἄνθρωπον, “ἀλλὰ πέρα τοῦ μεγίστου φόβον" καὶ νῦν τὴν μὲν 
᾿Αφροδίτην, ὅπη ἐκείνῃ φίλον, ταύτην προσαγορεύω, «τὴν δὲ 
ἡδονὴν οἶδα «ὡς. ἔστι. ποικίλον" My fear, O ‘Protar- 
chus, concerning the ‘names of the gads is ex- 
traordinary great:: wherefore, 48. to Venus, I 
am williag to call her what she pleases to be 
called; but Pleasure, I know, is..a- various’ and 
multiform thing.—-Wherefore, 11 cannot be de- 
nied, but thatthe Pagans did in some sense‘or . 
other deify or theologize all the parts of the 


* Ex Stobzeo apud Hug. Grot. Excerpt. veter. Comicor. et Tragio. Ὁ 
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world, and things of nature. Which we conceive 
to have been done at first upon no other ground ~ 
than this, because God was supposed by them, 
- not only to permeate and. pervade all things, :to 
be diffused through all, and to:act in and: upen 
‘all, but also to be himself:in a manner all things; 
which they expressed after this way, by person- 
ating the things of nature severally, and bestow: 
ing the names of gods.and. goddesses upon them: 
Only we shall here observe,: that this was done 
especially (besides: the greater parts of: the world) 
_to two sorts of things ; first, such in which human 
utility was most concerned ¢ thus Cicero,“ Mul 
‘N.D. Lin p. te alie nature deorumex magnis bene- 
228. fictis-eorum, non sine causa, et a Grar — 
Cle sapientibus, et a majoribus nostris, constitute 
nomihateque sunt :?:.Many other natures of gods 
have been constituted and nominated, both by the 
wise men of Greece, and by our ancestors, merely 
for the great benefits received from them.—The 
reason whereof is thus given by: him; “ Quia 
quicquid magnam ‘utilitatem generi afferret hu- 
mano, id non sine divina bonitate erga homines’ 
fieri arbitrabantur :”. Because they thought, that 
whatsoever brought any great utility to mankind, 
this was not without the Divine goodness.—Se- 
condly, such as were most wonderful. .and.extra- 
ordinary, or surprising ; to which that of Seneca 
seems pertinent, “ Magnorum fluminum ‘capita 
Ep. 4i.[p. Veneramur; subita et ex abdito vasti 
cpa) amnis. eruptio -aras habet: -coluntur 
aquarum calentium fontes; et stagna 
quedam vel opacitas vel immensa altitudo sacra- 
vit.” We adore the rising heads and springs of 
great rivers; every sudden and plentiful erugtion. 
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of waters out of the hidden caverns. of the earth 
hath its altars erected to it; and some pools have 
been made: sacred: for their immense profandity 
and opacity.: ," 
:: Now thié is. that, which i is , properly. called the 
physiologival theology of the Pagans, their per- 
sonating ‘and deifying (in‘a‘-certain. sense) the. 
things: of nature, whether inanimate substances, 
er the affections of substances. :A great part of 
which physiological thedlogy was: allegorically 
contained:in the poetic fables. of the gods. Eu- 
sebius, ‘indeed; was of opinion, that those poetie 
fables were at first only historical and herological, 
but that:afterwards some went about toallegorize 
them‘into physiolovical senses, thereby to make 
them seen: the less: impious and ridiculeus: 
ἐσιαύτη ἦν τὰ γῆο παλαιάς θεολογίας, ἢνιμεταβα- ‘Be Ἐν. ἢ ne! 
Advre vioe τινὲς, χθὲς Kat ᾿πρώην ἐπιφυέντες, λο- 5. 0. vis [Hibait 
γικωτερόν τε φιλοσοφεῖν' αὐχοῦντες, τὴν δὲ φυσι- δ 
Κωτέραν τῆς περὲ -θεῶν ἱστορίας δόξαν εἰθηγήσαντο,, σεμνδ᾽ 
τέρας εὑρεσιολσγίας τοῖς μύθοις προσεπινοήσαντξς, &e. θερα- 
πεῦσαι- δὲ οὖν ὅμως! οἵδε τὸ πατρικὸν ἁμάρτημα προθβυμηθέν- 
τες, ἐπὶ φυσικὰς διϊγγήσεις καὶ θεωρίας rove μύθους pereoxeva~ 
σαντο' Such was the ancient theology ofthe Pagans 
(aamely,: historical, of. men deceased, that-were ἡ 
worshipped for gods) which some late upstarts 
have altered, devising other philosophical and 
physiological senses of those histories of ‘theit 
gods, that: they. might thereby: render them the 
more specious, and hide the impiety of them. 
For théy ‘being: neither willing to abandon those 
fapperies of their forefathers, nor-yet themselves 
able to-bear the impiety of these fables (concern- 
ing the gods) according to the literal sense of them 
have ‘gone about to cure them thus by physiolo- 
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gical interpretations:—Neither can it be doubted, 
but that there was some mixture of herology and 
history: in the poetic mythology; nor denied; 
that the Pagans of latter times, such as Porphy- 
rius and others, did excogitate and devise.cer- 
tain new allegorical senses of their own,.such as 
never were intended; Origen; before both him and 
το πὶ, οἱ Ces, POrphyry, noting this of the Pagans, that 
p- 123. when the absurdity of their fables con- ᾿ 
cerning the gods was objected and urged against 
them, some of them.did περὶ τούτων ἀπολογούμενοι ἐπ᾽ 
ἀλληγορίας καταφεύγειν, apologizing for these things, 
betake themselves to allegories.— But long before 
the times of. Christianity, those first Stoics, Zeno, 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus, were famous. for the 
great pains which they took in allegorizing these 
poetic fables of the gods.. Of which Cotta in 
Cicero* thus; “ Magnam molestiam suscepit et 
minime necessariam primus Zeno, post Cleanthes, 
deinde Chrysippus, commentitiarum fabularum 
reddere rationem, et vocabulorum, cur quidque 
ita appellatum sit, causas.explicare. Quod.cum 
facitis, illud profecto confitemini, longe aliter rem 
se habere atque hominum opinio sit; eos, qui Dii 
appellantur, rerum naturas esse, non figuras Deo- 
rum.” Zeno first, and after him Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus, took a great deal more pains than 
was needful, to give a reason of all those commen- 
tatious fables of the gods, and of the names that _ 
every thing was called by. . By doing which they 

confessed, that the matter was far otherwise than 
according to men’s opinion, inasmuch as they, 
who are called gods in them, were nothing but 


4 De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxiv. Ὁ. 8089. tom. ix. oper. | 
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the natures of things. From whence it is plain, 
that, in the poetic theology, the Stoics took it for 
. granted, that the natures of things were person- 
ated and deified, and that those gods were not 
animal, nor indeed philosophical, but fictitious, : 
and nothing but the things of nature allegorized. 
Origen also gives us a taste of Chrysippus’s 
thus allegorizing, in the interpreting an 
obscene picture or table of Jupiter and 
Juno, in Samos 3 λέγει γὰρ ἐν τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ συγγράμμασιν. 
ὁ σεμνὸς φιλόσοφος, ὅτι τοὺς σπερματικοὺς λόγους τοῦ θεοῦ 
ἡ ὕλη παραδεξαμένη, ἔχει ἐν ἑαυτῇ, εἰς κατακόσμησιν τῶν 
ὅλων" ὕλη γὰρ ἡ ἐν τῇ κατὰ τὴν Σάμον γραφῇ, ἡ Ἥρα, καὶ ὃ 
θεὸς ὁ Ζεύς" This grave philosopher, in his writings, 
saith, that matter having received the spermatic 
reasons of God, containeth them within itself for 
the adorning of the whole world; and that Juno, 
in this picture in Samos, signifies Matter, and Ju- 
piter God.—Upon which occasion that pious fa- 
ther adds, καὶ διὰ ταῦτα δὴ ἡμεῖς, καὶ διὰ τοὺς τοιούτους 


L. iv. p. 196. 


μύθους Kat ἄλλους μυρίους, οὐδὲ μέχρι ὀνόματος θέλομεν 
Δία καλεῖν τὸν ἐπὶ πᾶσι θεὸν, ἀλλὰ καθαραν εὐσέβειαν εἰς τὸν ἡ 
δημιουργὸν ἀσκοῦντες, οὐδὲ μέχρι ὀνόματος χραίνομεν τὰ θεῖα" 
For the sake of which, and innumerable other | 
such-like fables, we will never endure to call the’ 
God over‘all by the name of Jupiter, but, exer-- 
cising pure piety towards the Maker of the world, 
will take. care not to defile Divine things with 
impure names.—And here we see again, accord- 
ing to Chrysippus’s interpretation, that Hera or 
Jano was vo animal nor real god, but only the. 
nature of matter personated and deified ; that is, : 
a mere fictitious and poetic god. And we think 
it is unquestionably evident from Hesiod’s: Theo- ' 
gonia, that many of these poetic fables, accord- 
VOL. II, - 2. 
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ing to their first intention, were really nothing 
else but physiology allegorized ; and consequently 
those gods nothing but the natures of things per- 
sonated and deified. Plato himself, though no 
friend to these poetic fables, plainly intimates as 
p.s7s, much, in his second De Rep. καὶ θεομα- 
[Ρ. 4301] χίας ὅσας Ὅμηρος πεποίηκεν, οὐ παραδεκτέον 
εἰς τὴν πόλιν, οὔτ᾽ ἐν ὑπονοίαις πεποιημένας, οὔτ᾽ ἄνεν 
ὑπονοιῶν" ὁ γὰρ νίος, οὐχ οἷός τε κρίνειν ὅ, τι τε ὑπόνοια. 
καὶ ὃ pn’ The fightings of the gods, and such 
other things, as Homer hath feigned concerning 
them, ought not to be admitted into our common- 
. wealth, whether they be delivered in way of alle- 
gory, or without allegories; because young men 
are not able to judge when it is-an allegory, and 
when not.—And it appears from Dionysius Ha- 
licarnass. that this was the general opinion con- 
cerning the Greekish fables, that some of them 
were physically, and some tropologically alle- 
Litt, p. 68: gorical : μηδεὶς ὑπολάβοι με ἀγνοεῖν, ὅτι τῶν 
. .. Ἑλληνικῶν μύθων εἰσί τινες ἀνθρώποις χρήσιμοι, 
οἱ μὲν ἐπιδεικνύμενοι τὰ τῆς φύσεως ἔργα δι᾿ ἀλληγορίας, οἱ 
δὲ παραμυθίας ἕνεκα συγκείμενοι τῶν ἀνθρωπείων συμφορῶν, 
&c. Let no man think me to be ignorant, that 
some of the Greekish fables are profitable to 
men, partly as declaring the works of nature by 
νον. κὰν allegories, partly as being helpful for 
Pap xxiv; Humanlife, &c. Thus also Cicero, “Alia 
p. 2990] quoque ex ratione, et quidem physica, 
magua fluxit multitudo Deorum, qui induti specie. 
humana fabulas poetis suppeditaverunt, hominum 
autem vitam superstitione omni refercerunt.” 

_ Eusebius," indeed, seems sometimes to cast it 
as an imputation upon the whole Pagan theology, 
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that it did θειάζειν τὴν dywyav οὐσίαγ, deify the inani- 
mate nature—but this is properly to be under-. 
stood of this part of their thealogy only, which. 
was physiological, and of their mythology ar poe» 
tic fables of the gods allegorized ; it heing oathere. 
wise bath apparently false, and all one as to make. 
them. downright Atheists. For he that acknow-. 
ledgea no animant Ged, as hath been declared, 
acknowledges no God at all, according to the. 
true notion of him; whether he derive all things: 
- from a fortuitaus motion of matter, as Epicurus 
and Democritus did, or from a plastic and ors: 
_ derly, but senseless nature, as some degenerate 
Sipics, and Strato the Peripatetic ; whose. Athe.. 
_ ism seems to be thua described by Manilius:* |. 
Aut neque terra patrem novit, nec flamma, nec δέν, 
Aut humor, faciuntque Deum per quatuor artus, 
Et mundi struxere gloabum, prehibentque.requiri 
Ultra se quidquam. - 
Neither aught this physiological theology of 
the Pagans, which consisted only in personating 
and deifying inanjmate substances, and the na-. 
tures of things, to be confounded (as it hath been 
hy some late writers) with that philosophical: 
theology of Sozvola, Varro and others, (which 
was called natural-also, but in another. sense, as: 
true and real) it being indeed but a part of the po- 
etical first, and afterward of the political theolo: 
gy, and owing its original much to the fancies of. 
poets, whose humeur it was perpetually to per-. 
sonate things and natures. But the philosophic 
theology, properly so called, which, according to. 
Varro, was that, “de. qua multos.libros philo- 
2 Astronomic. lib.i- ver. 137. | 
> Apud Augustin. de Civit. Dei. 18. v. cap. y- p. 116, tom, vii. oper. 
21, 2 
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sophi reliquerunt;” as it admitted none but animal’. 
gods, and such as really existed in nature, (which 
therefore were called natural) namely one supreme, . 
universal Numen, ἃ perfect soul or mind compre- 
hending all, and his ὑπουργοὶ δυνάμεις, other inferior. 
understanding beings his ministers created by. 
him, such as stars and demons, .so were all those 
personated gods, or natures of things, deified in: 
the arcane theology, interpreted agreeably there- 
unto. | 

St. Austin often takes notice of the Pagans. 
thus mingling, and, as it were, incorporating phy-. 
siology with their theology, he justly condemning 
the same: as in his forty-ninth epistle; **‘ Neque. 
illinc excusant impii sua sacrilega sacra et. simul-: 
achra, quod eleganter interpretantur quid queque 
significent : omnis quippe illa interpretatio ad crea- 
turam refertur, non ad creatorem, cui uni debetur _ 
servitus religionis, illa que uno nomine Latria 
Grace appellatur.” Neither do the Pagans suf- 
ficiently excuse their sacrilegious rites and images: 
from hence, because they elegantly (and ingeni- 
ously) interpret, what each of those things signi-. 
fieth. For this interpretation is. referred to the. 
creature, and not to the Creator, to.whom alone. 
 belongeth religious worship, that which by the 
Greeks is called Latria.—And again in his book: 
De Civ. D.1. vi. c. viii. “ΑἹ enim habent ἰδία phy- 
siologicas. quasdam. (sicut aiunt) id est, natura-. 
lium rationum. interpretationes. Quasi vero nos. 
in hac disputatione physiologiam queramus, et. 
non theologiam ; id est, rationem nature, et non. 
Dei.. Quamvis.enim qui verus Deus est, non 


2 Bpist. cii.. Queest.iii. ἢ, xx. p. 22. tom. ii, oper. edit, Benedictin. 
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.opinione sed tiatura sit Deus; non tamen omnis 
-natura Deus est.” But the Pagans pretend, that 
these things have certain physiological interpre- 
tations, or according to natural reasons ; as if in 
this disputation we sought for physiology, and 
-net theology, or the reason of nature, and not of 
.God.. For although the true. God be. not in opi- 
nion only, but in nature God, yet is not every 
- nature God.—But .certainly the first and chief 
ground of this practice of theirs, thus. to theoto- 
gize-physiology, and deify (in one sense or other) 
-all the things of nature, was no other than what 
has been already intimated, their supposing God 
to be not only diffused through the whole world, 
and in all things, but also in a manner all things ; 
-and that therefore he ought to be. worshipped in 
_all the things of nature, and parts. of the world. 
Wherefore these personated gods of ‘the Pa- 
gans, or those things of nature deified by them, 
and called gods and goddesses, were for all. that 
by no means accounted, by the intelligent amongst 
them, true and proper gods. Thus Cotta in Ci- 
cero: “Cum fruges Cererem, vinum Li- Den. D.1 iii. 
berum dicimus, genere nos quidem ser- Sot 
monis utimur usitato: sed ecquem tam &™ ™] 
amentem esse putas, qui illud, quo vescatur, Deum . 
esse credat ?” Though it be very common and fa- 
miliar language amongst us, to call corn Ceres, 
and wine Bacchus, yet who can think.any one to 
be so mad, as to take that to be really a god, | 
which he feeds upon?—The Pagans really ae-. 
counted that only for a god, by the worshipping ὦ 
and invoking whereof they might reasonably ex- 
pect benefit to themselves, and therefore nothing 
was truly and properly a god to them, but what 
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was both substantial, and 4180 animant and intel- 
ἥν α de tag. lectaal. For Plato writes, that the athe. . 
fe. 66. igtic wits of his time therefore con- — 
‘cluded the san and moon, and stars, not to be 
igods, because they were nothing but earth and 
stones (or a certain fiery matter) devoid of all un- 
derstanding aud sense ; and for this cause, οὐδὲν 
. Io ἀνθρωπείων ἀραγμάτων φροντίζειν δυνάμενα,. unable 
‘to take notice of any human affairs—And Aric- 
totte* afirmeth conceming the gods in general, 
‘Civ τὲ κάντες ὑπειλήφασιν αὐτοὺς, καὶ ἐνεργεῖν - ἄρα, &e. 
that all men conceived them to live, and conse- 
quently to act, since they cannot be supposed to 
sleep perpetually as Endymion did.—The Pagats 
‘wniversally conceived the gods to be happy ani- 
‘mals; and Avstotle there concludes the happiness 
of them all to cowsist in contemplation. Lucretius 
‘himself would not debar men of that language 
(then vulgarly received amongst the Pagans) of 
‘calling the sea Neptune, corn Ceres, wine Bac- 
chus, and the Earth the mother of the gods too, 
provided that they did not think any of these, for 
‘all that, to be truly and reafly gods: 
L. ii. 0.165. Hie siquis mare Neptunum, Cereremque vocare 


[ver. 654.  “Constitait frages, et Baochi nomine δαί 


Ή 380. δά. «ΜΆνΟΗ, quam Iaticis :praprium proferre vocamen; 
avercantp.] Concedamna, ut hic terrarum dictitet orbem 
Esse deum matrem, dum non sit re tamen apse. 


And the reason, why the earth was not really a 
goddess, is thus given by ‘him; 
* Terra quidem vero caret omni tempore sensu. 
Because it is constantly devoid of all manner of 
‘WD.1ii, Sense.—Thus Balbus in Cicero tells us, 
33... that the first thing included in the notion 
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oridea of a god is this : “‘ Ut sit animans,” That it 
be animant ;—or endued with life, sense, and un- 
derstanding. And he conceiving the stars to. be 
᾿ andoubtedly such, therefore concludes them to be 
gods: ‘‘ Quoniam tenuissimus est ether, et semper 
agitatur et viget, necesse est, quod animal in eo 
gignatur, idem quoque sensu acerrimo esse. Qua- 
re cum in ethere astra gignantur, consentaneum 
est In lis sensum inesse et intelligentiam. Ex quo 
efficitur in deorum numero astra esse ducenda.”—- 
Because the ether is most subtile, and in ‘conti- 
nual agitation, that animal, which is begotten in 
it, must needs .be endued with the quickest and 
sharpest.sense. Wherefore since the stars are be- 
_ gotten in the ether, it is reasonable to think them 
to have sense and understanding ; from whence 
it follows, that they ought to be reckoned in the 
number of gods.—And Cotta in the third pen p. 
book affirms, that. all men were so far ? 74!-2-. 
from thinking the stars to be gods, that “ multi ne - 
animantes quidem esse concedant,” many would 
not so much as admit them to be animals—plain- 
ly intimating, that unless they were animated, they 
could not possibly be gods. Lastly, Plu- pe t.. ct 0s. 

tarch, for this very reason, absolutely?" 

condemns that whole practice of giving the names 
of gods and goddesses to inanimate things, as ab- 
surd, impious, and atheistical ; δεινὰς καὶ ἀθέους ἐμ- 
“ποιοῦσι δόξας, ἀναισθήτοις, καὶ ἀψύχοις, καὶ φθειρομέναις 
ἀναγκαίως ur ἀνθρώπων δεομένων καὶ χρωμένων φύσεσι καὶ 
πράγμασιν ὀνόματα θεών ἐπιφέροντες" ταῦτα μὲν γὰρ αὐτὰ 
νοῆσαι θεοὺς οὐκ ἔστιν". οὐ γὼρ οὖν οὐδὲ ἄψνχον ἀνθρωποὶς 
ὁ θεός They, who give the aames of gods to sense- 
less and inanimate natures and things, and such 
as are destroyed by men in the use of them, beget 
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most wicked and atheistical opinions in the minds 
of men; since it cannot be conceived, how these - 
things should be gods, for nothing, that is inane 
-mate, is a god.—And now we have very good rea- — 
gon to conclude, that the distinction or division of 
Pagan gods (used by some) into animal and natu- 
ral (by natural being meant inanimate) is utterly 
to be rejected, , if we speak of their true and pro- 
sper gods; since nothing was such to the Pagans 
but what had life, sense and understanding. 
Wherefore those personated gods, that were no- 
thing but the natures of things deified, as such, 
were but “dii commentitii et fictitii,” counterfeit 
and fictitious gods—or, as Origen calls them in 
that place before cited, ra Ἑλλήνων ἀνάπλάσματα, ow- 
ματαποιεῖσθαι δοκοῦντα ἀπὸ τών πραγμάτων, figments of 
the Greeks (and other Pagans) that were but 
things turned into persons and deified.—Neither 
can there be any other sense made of these per- 
sonated and deified things of nature, than this, 
that they were all of them really so many several 
-names of one supreme God, or partial considera- 
tions of him, according to the several manifesta- 
tions of himself in his works. Thus, according to 
the old Egyptian theology. before declared, God 
‘Is said to have both no name, and every name; or, 
-as it. is expressed in the Asclepian Dialogue, 
“ Cum non possit uno quamvis e multis composito 
-pomine nuncupari, potius omni nomine vocandus 
est, siquidem sit unus et omnia; ut necesse sit, 
aut omnia ipsius nomine, aut ipsum omnium no- 
mine nuncupari.” Since he cannot be fully de- 
clared by any one name, though compounded of 
never so many, therefore is he rather to be called 
by every name, he being both one and all things: 
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'-go that either every thing must be called by his 
“pame, or he by the name of every thing.—With 
‘which Egyptian doctrine Seneca* seemeth also 
‘fally to agree, when he gives'this description of 
.God, “ Cui nomen omne convenit,” He to whom — 
-every name belongeth—and when he further de- 
clares thus concerning him, “ Quecunque voles 
ΠΕ nomina aptabis;” and, “ Tot appellationes ejus 
- possunt esse, quot munera,”. You may give him 
‘whatsoever names you please, &c.—and, There 
‘may be as many names of him as there are gifts 
-and effects of his ;—and, lastly, when he makes 
God and nature to be really one and the same 
thing, and every thing we see to be God. And 
the writer De Mundo* is likewise consonant here- 
-unto, when he affirmeth, that God is πάσης ἐπώνυ- 
μος φύσεως ἅτε πάντων αὐτὸς αἴτιος ὦν, or, may be de. 
‘nominated from every nature, because he is the 
_cause of all things.—We say; therefore, that the 
‘Pagans in this their theologizing of physiology, 
and deifying the things of nature and parts of the 
-world, did accordingly call every thing by the 
name God; or God by the name of every thing. 
Wherefore these personated and deified things 
of nature were not themselves properly and di- 
rectly worshipped by the intelligent Pagans (who 
-acknowledged no inanimate thing for a god) so 
‘as to terminate their worship ultimately ia them ; 
but either relatively only to the supreme God, or 
else at most in way of complication with him, 
. whose effects and images they are; so: that they 
-were not so much themselves worshipped, as God 
-was worshipped in them. For these Pagans pro- 
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᾿ Jelian, Orat. fessed, that they did τὸν ‘ovpavov μὴ παρ- 
* Lp. 148} ἔργως, μηδὲ ὥσπερ ta βοσκήματα θεωρεῖν, look 
upon the heaven (and world) not slightly and su- 
perficially ; nor as mere brute animals, who take 
notice ef nothing, but those sensible phantasms, 
which from the objects.obtrude themselves upon 
them—or else, as the same Julian, in that oration, 
again more fully expresseth it, τὸν οὐρανὸν 
᾿ οὐχ ὥσπερ ἵππους καὶ Boac ὁρᾷν, ἤτι τών ado-~ 
γων καὶ ἀμαθών ζώων" ἀλλὰ ἐξ αὐτοῦ τοῦ φανεροῦ τὴν aga- 
. ψῇ πολυπραγμονεῖν guow’ Not view and contemplate 
the heaven and world, with the same eyes that 
oxen and horses do, but so as from that, which is 
visible to their outward senses, to discern and 
discover another invisible nature under it.—That 
is, they professed to behold all things with reli- 
gious eyes, and to see God in every. thing, not 
ouly as pervading all things, and diffused through 
all things, but also as being in a manner all things. 
Wherefore they looked upon the whole world as 
, a.sacred thing, and as having a kind of divinity 
in it; it being, according to their theology, no- 
thing but God himself visibly displayed. And 
thus was God worshipped by the Pagans, inthe 
whole corporeal world taken all at once together, 
or in the universe, under the name of Pan. As 
they also commonly conceived of Zeus and Jupi- 
ter, after the same manner ; that is, not abstractly 
enly (as we now use to conceive of God) but con- 
cretely, together with all that which proceedeth 
‘and emaneth from him, that 15, the whole world. 
And as God was thus described in that old Egyp- 
tian monument, to be ‘all that was, is, and shall 
be; so was it before observed out of Plutarch, 
that the Egyptians took the first God, and the © 
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universe, for one and the same thing; not only be- 
cause they supposed the supreme God virtually 
to contain all things within himself, but also be- 
cause they were wont to conceive of him, together 
with his overflowing, and all the extent of his fe- 
cundity, the whole world displayed from him, all 
at once, as one entire thing. Thus likewise do 
the Pagans in Plato confound τὸν μέγισ- τς Leg. 1. vii. 
τὸν θεὸν, and ὅλον τὸν κόσμον, the greatest p. 821. 

Ged, and the whole world together, as being but 
one and the same thing. And this notion was so 
familiar with these Pagans, that ‘Strabo 
himself, writing of Moses, could not con- 
_-ceive of his God, and of the God of the Jews, any 
otherwise than thus; ro περιέχον quae ἅπαντας, καὶ γῆν, 
καὶ Oadarrav, ὃ καλοῦμεν οὐρανὸν καὶ κόσμον, καὶ τὴν τῶν 
ὅλων φύσιν, namely, that which containeth us all, 
and the earth, and the sea, which we call the hea- 
ven and world, and the nature of the whole.—By 
which, notwithstanding, Strabo did not mean the 
Jreaven or world inanimate, and a senseless nature, 
but ‘an understanding Being, framing the whole 
world, and containing the same which was con- 
‘ceived together with it: of which therefore he tells 
ws, that, according to Moses, no wise man would 
go about to make any image or picture, resem- 
bling any thing here amongst us. From whence 
‘we conclude, that when the same Strabo,* writing 
‘of the Persians, affirmeth of them, that they did 
“τὸν οὐρανὸν ἡγεῖσθαι Δία, take the heaven for Jupiter ; 
and also Herodotus’ before him, that they did 
κύκλον πάντα τοῦ οὐρανοῦ Δία καλεῖν, Call the whobe 
circle of the heaven Jupiter—that is, the supreme 
‘God ; the meaning of neither of them was, that 
the body of the heaven inamimate was to them the 
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highest God, but that though he were an under- 
‘standing nature, yet framing the whole heaven or 
world, and containing the same, he was at once 
conceived together with it. , Moreover, God ‘was 
worshipped also by the Pagans, in the several 
parts of the world, under several names ;. as, for 
example, in the higher and lower ether, under 
those names of Minerva and Jupiter; in the air, 
under the name of Juno; in the fire, under the 
name of Vulcan; in the sea, under the name of 
Neptune, &c. Neither. can it be reasonably 
doubted, but that when the Roman sea-captains 
sacrificed to the waves, they. intended therein to 
worship that God, who acteth in the waves, and 
‘whose wonders are in the deep. 

But, besides this; the Pagans seemed to appre- 
hend a kind of necessity of worshipping. God, 
thus, in his works, and io the visible things of 
this world, because the generality of the vulgar 
- were then unable to frame any notion or concep- 
tion at all ofan invisible Deity; and, therefore, un- 
less they were detained in a way of religion, by 
-such a worship of God as was accommodate and 
suitable to the lowness of their apprehensions, 
would unavoidably run into Atheism. Nay, the 
‘most philosophical wits amongst them confessing 
God to be incomprehensible to them, therefore 
seemed themselves also to stand in.need of some 
sensible props, to lean upon. This very account 
is given by the Pagans, of their practice, in Eu- 
Pr. Ev.1, 17, SCDIUS; ἀσωμάτως καὶ ἀφανώς ἐν πᾶσιν ὄντα 
©. xiii, Θεὸν, καὶ διὰ πάντων διήκοντα, καὶ τοῦτον εἰκό- 
‘coe διὰ τῶν δεδηλωμένων σέβειν φασὶ, that God being 
incorporeally and invisibly present in all things, 
and pervading or passing through all things, it 
was reasonable, that men should worship him, by 
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and, through: those things that. are visible and. 
᾿ manifest.—Plato likewise represents this ,. ....1,, 
e Leg. 

as the opinion of the generality of Pagans p. 821. tp 
in his time, τὸν μέγιστον θεὸν, καὶ ὅλον. τὸν “0. 
κόσμον φαμὲν οὔτε ζητεῖν δεῖν, οὔτε πολυπραγμονξιν, “τὰς αἱ- 
τίας ἐρευνῶντας" οὐ γὰρ οὐδ᾽ ὅσιον εἶναι. That as for the 
greatest.God, and the whole world, men should. 
not.busily and curiously search after the know- 
ledge thereof, nor pragmatically inquire into the 
causes of things, it being not pious for them so to 
do.—The meaning whereof seems to be no other — 
than.this, that men ought to content themselves. 
to worship God in his works, and in this visible 
world, and not trouble themselves with any fur- 
ther curious speculations concerning the nature of 
that, which is incomprehensible to them. Which. 
though Plato professeth his dislike of, yet. does 
that philosopher himself elsewhere plainly alow. 
of worshipping the first invisible God ia those vi- 
sible images, which he hath made of himself, the 
sun and moon, and stars. Maximus Ty- Dissert. i. 
rius doth indeed exhort men to ascend [” 17 
up, is the contemplation of God, above all cor-. 
 poreal things; τέλος τῆς ὁδοῦ οὐχ ὁ οὐρανὸς, οὐδὲ Ta. 
ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ σώματα, (καλὰ μὲν γὰρ ταῦτα καὶ θεαπέσια,. 
ἅτε ἐκείνου ἔγγονα ἀκριβη καὶ γνήσια; καὶ πρὸς τὸ κάλλισ-. 
τον ἡρμοσμένα) ἀλλὰ καὶ τούτων ἐπέκεινα. ἐλθεῖν δεῖ, καὶ 
ὑπερκύψαι τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, ἐπὶ τὸν ἀληθῆ τόπον, Ke. The 
end of your journey (saith he) is not the heaven, 
nor those shining bodies ia the heaven ; for though. 
those be beautiful and Divine, and the genuine. 
offspring of that supreme Deity, framed after the 
best manner, yet ought these all to be transeended 
by you, and your head lifted up far above the. 
starry heavens, &c.—Nevertheless, he closes his — 
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discourse. thus:* εἰ δὲ ἐξασθενεῖς πρὸς τὴν τοῦ πατρὸς 
καὶ δημιουργοῦ θέαν, ἀρκεῖ σοι τὰ ἔργα ἐν τῷ παρόντι ὁρᾷν, 
καὶ προσκυνεῖν τὰ ἔγγανα, πολλὰ καὶ t παντοδαπὰ & ὄντα, οὐχ 
ὅσα ὁ Βοιώτιος ποιητὴς λέγει" οὐ γὰρ τρισμύριοι μάνον βεοὶ. 
θεοῦ παῖδες καὶ φίλοι, ἀλλ᾽ ἄληπται ἀριθμῳ᾽ τοῦτο μὲν κατ᾽ 
οὐρανὸν αἱ ἀστέρων φύσεις, &c. But if you be too weak — 
and unable to contemplate that father and maker 
of all things; it will be sufficient for you for the 
present to behold his works, and to worship his. 
progeny or offspring, which is various and mani- 
fold. For there are not only, according to the. 
Beeotian poet, thirty thousand gods, all the sons. 
and friends of the supreme God, but innumerable. 
And such:in the heaven are the stars, in the ether 
demons, &c.—Lastly, Socrates himself also did 
not only allow of this way of worshipping God, 
(because himself is invisible) in his works that are 
visible, but also commend the same to Enthyde- 
Xenopb. Me- Mus 5 ὅτι δέ γε ἀληθῆ λέγω, καὶ σὺ γνώσῃ, ἄν. 
mor. |. iv. [ρ, un ἀναμένῃς, ἕως ἂν τὰς μορφὰς τῶν θεῶν ἴδῃς, 
633.] 

arr ἐξαρκῇ σοι, τὰ ἔργα αὐτῶν ὁρῶντι σέβεαθαε 
καὶ τιμᾷν τοὺς θεούς" That I speak the truth, yourself 
shall know, if you will not stay expecting, till you 
see the forms of the gods themselves, but count it 
sufficient for you beholding their works to worship 
and adore them.—Which afterward he particu- 
larly applies to the supreme God, who made and 
containeth the whole world, that being invisible, 
he hath made himself visible in his works, and 
consequently was to be worshipped and adored in 
them. Whether Socrates and Plato, and their ge- 
nuine followers, would extend this any further than 
to the animated parts of the world, such as the 
sun, moon, and stars were to them, we caunot 
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certainly determine. But we think it very proba- 
ble, that many of those Pagans, who are charged 
with worshipping . inanimate things, and parti- 
cularly the elements, did notwithstanding direct 
their worship to the spirits of those elements, as 
Ammianus Marcellinus tells us Julian did, that 
is, Chiefly the souls of them, all the elements being 
supposed by many of these Pagans to be animat- 
ed, (as was before observed concerning P. 936 
Proclus;) and partly also those demons, 
which they conceived to inhabit in them, and to 
preside over the parts of them; upon which ac- 
count it was said by Plato, and others of the an- 
cients, thatwavra θεῶν πλήρη, all things are full of. 
gods and demons. - "Ὁ. ᾿ 

.xxx111. But that these physiological gods, that 
is, the things. of nature personated and deified, 
were not accounted by the Pagans true and. pro- 
per gods, much less independent and self-ex- 
istent ones, may further appear from hence, be- 
cause they did not only thus personate and deify 
things substantial, and inanimate bodies, but also: 
‘mere accidents and affections of substances. As, 
for example, first, the passions οἵ - the mind ; τὰ 
πάθη θεοὺς ἐνόμισαν, ἢ θεοὺς ἐτίμησαν, saith St. Greg. 
Ναζίβϑῃζθη," They.accounted the passions of the 
mind to be gods—or at least worshipped them as 
gods; that is, built temples or altars to. their 
names. Thus was Hope, not only a goddess to 
_ the poet Theognis,’ | 7 


237. 


Ἐλπὶς ἐν ἀνθρώποισι μόνη θεὸς ἐσθχὴ ἕγιστιν, 
. ἤλλλοι δ᾽ οὔλυμηνσόνδ᾽ ἔκεσρολιπόντες ἔβαν" 
(where he fancifully makes her to be the only Nu- 
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men, that was left to men in. heaven, as if the: 
other gods had all forsaken those mansions and. . 
the world ;) but also had real. temples dedicated: 
to her at Rome, as that consecrated by Attilius - 
in the Forum Olitorium, and others elsewhere, . 
wherein she was commonly pictured or feigned, . 
as a woman, covered over with a.green pall, and: 
᾿ holding a cup in her hand." Thus also Love and . 
Desire were gods or goddesses too, as likewise: 
were care, memory, opinion, truth, virtue, piety,. 
faith, justice, clemency, concord, victory, &c.. 
Which victory was, together with virtue, reck-. 
oned up amongst the gods. of Plautas in the.pro-. 
logue of his Amphitryo; and, not only so, δεῖ. 
that there was an altar erected to her also, . near, 
the entrance of the senate-house at Rome, which 
having been once demolished, Symmachus earnest-. 
ly endeavoured the restoration thereof, in the’ 
reign of Theodosius; he amongst other things. | 
writing thus concerning it,” “Nemo colendam. 
neget, quam profitetur optandam ;” Let no man: 
deny that of right to be worshipped, which he: 
acknowledgeth to be wished for, and to be desir-. 
able.—Besides all which, Echo was a goddess. 
to these Pagans too, and so was Night (to whom. ° 
they sacrificed a cock) and Sleep and Death. 
itself, and very many more such affections of. 
things, of which. Vossius has collected the. 
largest catalogue, in his eighth book De Theolo-. 
gia Gentili. And this personating and. deifying. 
of accidental things was so familiar with these 
Pagans, that, as St. Chrysostom hath observed, 
St. Paul was therefore said by some of the vulgar 
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Atheniahs to have been a‘ setter forth of strange 
gods,’ “ wlien he preached to them Jesus and the 
resurrection,” becausé they supposed him, not 
only to Have thade Jesus 4 God, but also Anasta~ 
sis, or resurrection; a goddess ἰοῦ. Nay, this 
humour of theologizing the things of nature trans- 
potted these Pagans 80 far, ds to deify évil things 
also, that is, things both noxious and vicious. 
‘Of the former Pliny thus: “ Inferi quo- yw... 
que it’ genera descributttur, morbiqué, σ᾿ ™ 
et multe etiam pestes, duit’ essé placatas tre- 
pido meta cupitnus. Fdeoque etiam publice febri 
fanut in palatio dedicatum est, Orbone ad edem 
latium ara, et tale forturia Exquiliis.” ‘So great 
is the number of these’ gods, that even hell, or the 
state of death itself, diseases and mary plagues 
aré numbered amongst them, whilst with a trem- 
biing fear we desire to havé these pacified. And 
᾿ therefore was there a témplé publicly dedicated 
in the patace tothe Fever, a likewive altars else- 
whete: erected té' Orbona; ahd to evil fortune.— 
‘Of the latter, Batbus in Cicero; “Quo ex n.d... 
getiere Gupidinis et Voluptatis, et Tn- for iP 
bentinas Veneris,, vocabula ‘consecrata °P"] 
sift, vitlosardm reritm et non naturaliam.” Of 
whicli kin also are thosé’ names of Ist, and 
easure,and Wanton venery, things vitiotis, and 
tutaly ‘consécrated and déified —Cicero, 
Laws," informs us, that at Athens 
ples dedicated also to contumely 
(but withal giving’us this censure 
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and rejected, and nothing to be deified, but what 
is virtuous or good.—Notwithstanding which, 
it is certain, that such evil things as these were 
consecrated to no other end, than that they might 
be deprecated.. Moreover, as these things of na- 
ture, or natures of things, were sometimes dei- 
fied by the Pagans plainly and nakedly in. their 
own appellative names, so was this again. some- 
times done disguisedly, under other counterfeit 
proper names : as pleasure was deified under the 
names of Volupia, and of Lubentina Venus ; time, 
(according to the opinion of some) under. the 
name of Cronos or Saturn, which as it produceth 
all things, so devours all things into itself again ; 
prudence or wisdom, likewise, under the names 
of Athena or Minerva. For it is plain, that Ori- 
C.Cels.L vii, en understood it thus, when Celsus 
p 421. - not only approved of worshipping God 
Almighty, in the sun, and in Minerva, as that 
which was lawful, but also commended it as a 
thing highly pious ; he making this reply ; εὐφημοῦ- 
μεν ἥλιον ὡς καλὸν θεοῦ δημιούργημα, &c. ᾿Αθηνάν μέντοι 
μετὰ ἡλίου τασσομένην, ἐμυθοποίησαν οἱ Ἑλλήνων λόγοι, 
εἴτ᾽ ἐν ὑπονοίαις, sire - χωρὶς ὑπονοιῶν, φάσκοντες ἐκ τῆς 
τοῦ Διὸς γεγενῆσθαι κεφαλῆς, καθωπλισμένην, ὅκου» We 
speak well of the sun, 88 ἃ good work of God’s, 
&c. but as for that Athena or Minerva, ‘which 
Celsus here joineth with the sun, this is a thing 
fabulously devised by the Greeks, (whether ac- 
cording to some mystical, arcane, and allegori- 
cal sense, or without it) when they say that she 
was begotten out of J upiter’ s brain all armed.— 
And again afterwards, ἵ iva δὲ Kat τροπολογῆται. καὶ 
λέγηται φρόνησις εἶναι ὴ ᾽᾿Αθηνα, If it be granted, that 
by Athena or Minerva be tropologically meant 
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_ prudence, &c.—Wherefore, not only according to . 
the poetical, but also to the political and civil 
theology of the Pagans,. these accidental things 
_ Of nature, and affections of substances, personat- 
ed, were made so many gods and goddesses ; 
Cicero himself in his book of Laws approving of 
such political gods as these: ‘“‘ Benevero, 
_ quod. mens, pietas, virtus, fides;.. con- ae ee 
secratur Manu ; quarum omnium.Rome : 
_ dedicata publice templa sunt, ut illa, qui habeant 
(habent autem omnes boni) deos ipsos in animis 
suis collocatos putent.”. It.is well, that mind, 
‘piety, virtue, and faith, are consecrated, (all 
which have their temples publicly dedicated at 
Rome) that so they, who possess these things, . 
_(as all good men do) may think, that they have 
the gods themselves placed in their minds.—-And 
_ himself makes a law for them in his own common- 
wealth, but with a cautionary provision, that no 
_ evil and vicious things be consecrated amongst 
them: “ Ast olla, propter que datur bomini ad- 
“scensus in celum,..mentem, virtutem, pietatem, 
fidem, earumque-laudum delubra sunto. Nec 
lla vitiorum solemuia obeunto.” Let.them also 
worship those things, by. means whereof. men 
ascend up to. heaven ;-and let there be shrines or 
temples dedicated to them. But let no religious 
ceremonies be performed to vicious things. |. « 
Notwithstanding all which, according to that 
theology of the Pagans, which. was called: ‘by 
Varro natural, (whereby. is meant not that which 
was. physiological only, but that which. is true 
and‘real) and by Scevola philosophical; and 
which is by both opposed, not only to the poeti- 
2Μ2 
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cal and fabulous, bat also to the political and 
civil: I say, according to this theology of theirs, 
these accidental things of nature deified could by 
no fiedns be acknowledged for true and proper 
gods; because they were so far from havitig ahy 
life and sense in them, that they had not so mitch 
as ὑπόστασιν καὶ δυσίαν, ary teal subsisténce or stib- 
stantial esstnce of their dwn. And this doés 
Origen dispute against Mitterva’s godship, 48 tro- 
pologically interpreted to. prudence, ἵνα 
δὲ καὶ i τρύπολογῆται καὶ λέγήται φρόνησις ἔϊναι ἡ 
᾿Αθηνᾶ, Ξαραστησάτω τὶς αὐτῆς τὴν ὑπόστασιν καὶ τὴν 
, οὐσίαν, ὡς ὑφεστηκυίας κατὰ τὴν. τροϊτολογίαν ταὐυτην". H 
Athena or Minerva be tropologized into pri- 
detice, thet let the Pagans shew what s#bstantial 
essence it hath, or that it really subsists adcording. 
to this tropelogy.—Which is all one, as if He 
should have said, let the Pagans then shew; how 
this can bé 4-god or goddess, which lath not so 
much as any substantial essence, nor subsists by 
itself, but 18 a mere accidental affection of sub- 
stances’ only. Arid the same thing is likewise 
urged by Origen, concerning other such kind 
of gods of theirs, as Mémory the mother of {88 
muses, and the Graces all naked, in his first book: 
Where Celstis contended for a multiplicity of gods 
against the Jews; that these things having net 
ὑπόστασιν Kat οὐσίαν, any substantial essence or | 
‘subsistence, could not possibly be accounted 
gods, and therefore were nothing else but EX 
νων αἀναϊτλάσμαξα σωμάτοποιηθέντα. ἀπὸ τῶν πραγμάτων, 
mere figtients of the Greeks, things made to have 
huinan bodies; and se personated and deified.— 
And we think, there cannot be 4 truer commer- 
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tary upon this passage of Origen’s, than these 
following verses of Prudentiys, in his 


. ag. 285, | 
second book against Symmachus ; ᾿ 4 a 


Desine, si pudor est, gentilis ineptia, tandem 
Res ineorporeas simulatis fingere membvis : 


Let the Gentiles be at last ashamed, if they have 
any shame in them, of this their foll y, in describ- 
ing and setting forth incorporeal things with coup- 
terfeit human members.—Where accidents and 
affections of things, such as victory was, (hose 
altar Symmachus | there contended for the resto- 
ration of). are by Prudentius called “ res incor- 
poree,” * incorporeal things—accordingly as the 
Greek philosophers concluded, that ποιότητες, were 
ἀσώματοι, ad the P spent thems — Neither is it Pos: 
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Cotta in ‘Gicero doth for this reason yt- Ν 5. Lu. 
terly banish and explode these gods out παν ssir-B, 
of the philosophic and true theology :. Ἢ 
«Num censes igityr subtiliore ratione opus esse 
ad hee refellenda? Nam mentem, fidem, spem, 
yirtutem, honorem, victoriam, salutem, concor- 
diam, ceteraque ejusmodi, rerum yim habere yi- 
demus, non deorum.. Aut enim in pobismet in- 
sunt Ipsis, ut mens, ut spes, ut fides, ut yirtus, ut 
concardia; aut gptandg nobis sunt, nt. honos, ut 
salys, ut victoria. Quare antem in his vis deogrum 
sit, tum ipteliigam, cum coggoxero.” Is there apy 
need, think you, of any great subtilty to confute 
these things? For mind, faith, hope, yirtue, ho- 
nour, victory, health, concord, and the like, we 
see them to have the force of things, but not of 
gods. Because they ἃ either exist in us, as mind, 
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hope, virtue, concord; or else they are desired 
. to happen to us, as honour, health, victory (that | 
is, they are nothing but mere accidents or affec- "᾿ 
tions of things), and therefore how they can have 
the force of gods in them cannot possibly. be un- 
derstood.—And again, afterwards he affirmeth, 
“Eos, qui dii appellantur, rerum naturas esse, 
non figuras deorum,” that those, who, in the 
allegorical mythology of Pagans, are called gods, 
are really but the natures ‘of things, and not the 
true figures or forms of gods. - ΝΙΝ 
Wherefore since the Pagans themselves ac- 
knowledged, that those: personated and deified 
things of nature were not true and proper gods ; 


the meaning of them could certainly be no other _ 


than this, that they were so many several names, 


and partial considerations of one supreme God, ~ 


as manifesting himself in all the things of nature. 
For that vis or force, which Cicero: tells us, was 
that in all these things, which was called God or 
deified, is really no other, than something of God 
in every thing that is good. ' Neither do we other- 
wise understand those following words of Balbus 
xp. Cicero; “ Quarum rerum, quia vis erat — 
ἴοι, asi tanta, “αἱ sine Deo regi non posset, ipsa 
things because the force is such, as‘ that it could 
not be governed without God, therefore have the | 
things themselves obtained the names of gods ;— 
thatis, God was acknowledged and worshipped 
in them all, which was paganically thus signified, 
Nat. ας, PY calling of them gods. And Pliny, 
ovi.- - though no-very divine person, yet being 
ingentous, easily understood this to be the mean- 
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res deorum nomen obtiouit:” Of which _ 
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ing of it; “ Fragilis et laboriosa mortalitasin partes. 
ista digessit, infirmitatis suze memor, ut portioni- 
bus quisque coleret, quo maxime indigeret ;” frail 
and toilsome mortality has thus broken and 
crumbled the Deity into parts, mindful of its own. 
infirmity ; that so every one, by parcels and, 
pieces, might worship that in God, which him- 
self most stands in need of.— Which religion of the 
Pagans, thus worshipping God, not entirely all 
together at once, as he is one most simple Being, 
unmixt with any thing, but as it’were brokenly, 
and by piece-meals, as he is severally manifested 
in all the things of nature, and the parts of the 
world, Prudentius thus perstringeth in his second 
book against Symmachus ; » : , 


\ 


Tu, me preeterito, meditaris numina mille, N. 236. 
Quz simales parere meis virtutibus, ut me [p. 289.] 
Per varias partes minuas, cui nulla recidi . 
Pars aut forma potest, quia sum substantia simplex, 

» Nec pars esse queo. 


From which words of his we may also conclude, 
that Symmachus, the Pagan, who determined, that 
it was one thing, that all worshipped, and yet 
would have victory, and such-like other things, 
worshipped as gods and goddesses, did by these 
and all those other Pagan gods beforementioned, 
understand nothing: but so many several names, 
and partial considerations of one supreme Deity, 
according ‘to its several virtues or powers: so 
that when he sacrificed to Victory, he sacrificed to 
God Almighty, under that partial. notion, as the 
giver of victory to kingdoms ‘and commonwealths. 
It was before observed out of Plutarch, that the 
Egyptian fable of Osiris being mangled That Osiris. 


was the Βα- 


᾿ and cut in pieces by Typhon, did allego- ᾿ 
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preme Deity, Cally signify fhe same ‘thing, viz. the 
wee the Herp” one simple Deity’s being ap it were di- 
ton, in Theo, vided (in the fabuloys.and ciyil theelo- 
then, e.xivi, gies of the Pagans) into many partial 

βύτατος considerations of him, as ΒΟ many nany- 


γὰν βασι 
re Oi nal and titular gods ; 4 which Isis, notwiadb- 
κέρᾳ οὐ ἢ standing, that ,is true knowledge snd 
things. wisdam, according to the natural or phi- 
Ipsophic theology, unites ali together into one. 
And that not only such gods as these, Vietory, 
Virtue, and the like, but also those other gads, 
Neptune, Mars, Bellona, &e. were.all really but 
ene and the same Jupiter, acting severally i in.the 
world, Plautus himself seems sufficiently to inti- 
mate in the prologue of. his Amphitryo i in these. 
words ; 
Nam quid ego memorem, ut alios in tragoediis 
Vidi, Neptanum, .Virtutem, Victoriam, 
Martem,; Bellonam, commemorare quz bana 
Vobis fecissent? Queis benefactis meus pater, 
_ Deum regnator, architectus omnibus. 


Whereas there was .hefore .cited a,passage ont 
of G, I. Vossiys’s book De Theolog.Geat. which 
we could not understand othexwise than .thus, 
that the generality af the Pagans by their politi- 

cal (or ciyil) gods, meant so many eternal minds 
independent and selfexistant ; we naw think our- 
selves concerned to do Yassins se much right, as 
to acknowledge, that we have. since met with ano- 
ther place of :his ia that.same book, wherein he 
either corrects the former opinion, or else declares 
himself better concerning it, after this manver: 
That the Pagansgenerally conceived their political 
gods 1o be 80 many substantial minds (ar spirits) 
not independent ani seli-existent, vor iadeed eter- 
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nal neither, but created by one supreme Mind οὗ 
God, and appointed by him to. preside over the 
seyeral parts αἵ the world, aad things of nature, 
as his ministers. Which same thing he affirmeth 
also of. those deified accidents and affections, that 
by them were to be understood.so many substan- 
tial minds or spirits created, presiding aver thase 
several things, or dispensing of them. . His words 
in the beginning of his eighth book, * (where he 
apeaks concerning these affections and aceidents 
deified by the Pagans) are.as followeth.: “ὁ Hujus- 
modi deorum prope immensa est copia. Ac in 
civili quidem theologia considerari solent, tan- 
quam mentes quedam, hoc honoris.a.summo Deo 
sortite, ut affectionibus istis preessent. Nempe 
crediderunt Deum, quem optimum, max. voca- 
bant, non per se omnia curare, quo pacto, ut dice- 
bant, plurimum beatitudini .ejus decederet,.sed, 
instar regis, plurimos habere ministros et winis- 
tras, quorum singulos huic live cure. preefecisset. 
Sic justitia, que et Astrea.ac Themis, prefecta 
erat actibus cunctis, in quibus justitia attendere- _ 
tur; Comus curare creditus est. comessationes ; 
et.sic in cxteris id genus diis, nomen ab ea affec- 
tione sortitis, cujus cura cuique commissa cre- 
deretur. Quo pacto 5] considerentur, non aliter 
different a spiritibus sive angelis bonis malisque, 
quam quod -hi revera ἃ Deo conditi sint;. ile 
vero mentes, de quibus paunc loquimur, .sint fig- 
mentum mentis humanz, pro. numero affectionam, 
in quibus vis esse major videretur, comminiscentis 
mentes affectionibus singulis prefectas. Facile 
autem sacerdotes sua commenta. persuadere. sim- 
plicioribus potueruat, quia satis videretar werisi- 
: Ν * Pep: 735. 
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mile, summz illi menti, deorum ompidm regi, in- τ 
numeras servire mentes, υ 60 perfectior sitsummi ἢ 
dei beatitudo, minusque curtis. -implicetur ; inque ᾿ 
tot famulantium numero, summi numinis majestas 
magis eluceat. . Ac talis quidem opinio erat theo- 
logie civilis.” Of such gods as these there was 
an innumerable company. amongst the Pagans. 
And in their civil theology they were wont to be 
considered ; as certain minds (or spirits) appointed 
by the supreme God, to. preside over the affec- 
tions of things; they supposing, that God, whom: 

they called the best, and the greatest, did 'notim- — 
mediately himself take care of every thing, since 
that must needs be a distraction. to him, and'a 
hinderance of his happiness; but that he had, as | 
a king, many he.and she ministers under him; 
which had their several offices assigned to them. - 
Thus justice, which was called also Astrea and - 
Themis, was by them thought to preside over all — 
those actions, in which justice was concerned : 
and Comus over all revellings; and the like. | 


Which gods, if considered after this manner, will ὁ 


‘no otherwise differ from angels, good and bad, 
than only in this, that these latter are beings really ~ 
created by God, but the former the figments of 
men only; they, according to the number of affec- 

΄ tious, that have any greater force in them, devising 
and imagining certain minds to preside over each 
of them, And-the vulgar might therefore be the 
more easily led into this persuasion by their priests, 
because it seemed reasonable to them, that that 
supreme Mind, who is the King of all the gods, 
should have many other minds as his subservient 
ministers under him, both to free him from soli- © 

citous care, and also to add to his grandeur and 
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majesty. And such was the doctrine of the civil 
theology. Where, though Vossius speak particu- 
larly of that kind of Pagan gods, which were no- 
thing but affections and accidents deified, (which 
no man ‘in his wits could possibly suppose to be 
themselves true and proper gods, they having no 
subsistence of their own) that these by the gene- 
rality of the vulgar Pagans were conceived to be 
so many created minds or spirits, appointed by 
- the supreme God, to preside as bis ministers over 
those several affections of substances; yet does 
he plainly imply the same ofall those other politi- 
cal gods of these Pagans likewise, that they were 
not looked upon by them, as so many unmade, 
self-existent, and independent beings, but only as. 
inferior minds or spirits, created by the supreme 
God, and by him appointed to preside over the 
several parts of the world, and things of nature, 
and having their several offices assigned to them. 
Wherefore, a8 tothe main, we and Vossius are now: 
well agreed, viz. that the ancient Pagans asserted 
no such thing as a multitude of independent dei- 
ties; so that there only remain some particular 
differences of smaller moment betwixt us. 7 

Ourselves have before observed, that olus. 
was probably taken by Epictetus in Arrianus, 
(not indeed for one, but) for many created minis~ 
ters of the supreme God, or demons collectively, 
appointed by him to presideover the winds, in alk 
the several parts of the world. And the Pagans | 
in St. Austin seem to interpret those deified acci- 
dents, and things of nature, after the same man- 
ner, as the names of certain unknown gods. or 
demons, (one or more) that were appointed to. 
preside over them respectively, or to dispense 
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Civ. D.i.ir. the same, “ Quoniam sciehant majores 
fp a3. tom. HOSE nemini talia, Risi aliqno Deo lar- 
vi oper] = giente cancedi, quorum deorum nomipa 
nen inveniebant, earum rerum pomigibus appel- 
labant deos, quas ab iis sentiebant dari; aliqua 
vocabula inde fleetentes; sicut a hello Bellonam 
nuncupaverunt, non Bellym; sicat a cunis Cani- 
nam, non Canam; sicut a segetibus Segetiam, non 
Segetem ; sicut.a pomis Pomonam, non Pomum; 
sicut a babus Bobonam, non Bovem. Aut certe 
nulla vocabuli declinatione sicut res ipse nomi: 
nantur; ut Pecunia dicta est dea, que dat pecu- 
nia, BOA emMNino pecunia dea ipsa putata: Ita 
virtus, que dat virtujem, honor qui henorem, con- 
cordja que eoncordiam, yictoria que victoriam 
dat. Ita, inquiuat, eum felicitas dea dicitur, non 
ipsa que datur, sed numen illud attenditur, a qup 
felicitas datur.” Because our forefathers knew 
well, that these things do not happen to apy, with- 
qut the special gift and favour of some god; there- 
fore were those gods, whose names they knew 
not, called from the names of those very things 
themselyes, which they perceived to be bestowed 
by them, there being only a little alteration made 
ia them ; as when the god, that causeth war, was 
called not Bellum, but Bellona; the god, which 
presideth over infants cradles, not Cuna, but Cu- 
nwa; that which giveth corn, Segetia; and that 
which affordeth apples, Pomona, &e. But, at other 
times, this was. done without apy declension of 
the word at all, they calling both the thipg, and 
the god, which is the bestower of it, by one and | 
; the self-same name. As Pecunia doth not only 
signify money, but also the goddess, which giveth 
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money 3 Virtus;.the goddess, whith giveth virtue; _ 
Honor, the god, that bestoweth honbut; Concor, 
dia, the goddess, that cuuseth concotd; Victory, 
the goddess, whieh affordeth victory: So alst. 
when Felicity iscalled'a goddess, by it 1s not meant 
that thing, which ts given; bat that Divine power, 
from whence it is given:—Here, I say, the Pagans 
παν seem to have understood, by those deified 
things of nature, certain inferior gods or demons 
(one or more) the thinisters of the supreme God, 
appointed by him to preside over those several 
things respectively, or to dispense the same: Nei- 
ther can we deny; but that in so much ignorance 
and diversity of opinions; as there was amongst 
the Pagans; sonie might possibly understand those 
political gods; dnd deified things also, after the 
way of Vossius, for. so thatry single minds or 
spirits; appvirted (δ᾽ preside over thode several 
thitigs respectively thronglodt the whole world; 
and nothing else:. Nevertheless, it seetmeth not 
at al] probabié; that this should be the: general 
opinion amongst the civilized Pagans;. that all 
those gous of theits weré so matiy single ereated 
minds or spitits; each of the apperited td pre 
side over some ont certaitt thing every’ where 
throughout the whele world, and nothing else: 
As; for exaniple; that the goddess Victory was one 
single created she-spirit; appointed ‘to bestow νἱ δ: 
tory, to whosoever at arty tinse enjoyed it; iifall 
parts of the world; and 96. that the goddess Jus- 
tice should be such another singte mind or spirits 
created to dispense jastied every where; and iiéd- 
die with nothing else. Abed the like of all those 
other accidental things, of affections deified, as 
virtae, honour, roncord, félicity, &e. : 
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And Lactantius Firmianus, taking notice of 
De Fal. Re}. that profession of the Pagans, to wor- 
vi {in- ship nothing but one supreme God, and 
lib.i.csp, his subservient ministers, generated or 
wm P on] created by him, (according to that: of 
Seneca in his exhortations, ‘‘ Genuisse regni sul 
Ministros Deum ;” That the supreme God had ge- 
nerated other inferior ministers of his kingdom 
under him,” which were called by them also 
gods) plainly denies all the Pagan gods save one, 
to be the created ministers of that one supreme, 
he making this reply ; ‘“‘ Verum hi neque dii sunt, 
neque deos se vocari, aut. coli volunt, &c. Nec 
tamen illi sunt, qui vulgo coluntur, quorum et 
exiguus et certus est numerus.” But these minis- 
‘ters of the Divine kingdom, or subservient created 
spirits, are neither gods, nor would they be called 
gods, or honoured as such, &c. Nor indeed are 
they those gods, that are now vulgarly worship- _ 
ped by the Pagans, of which there is but a small 
and certain number.—That is, the Pagan gods 
are reduced into certain ranks, and the number of 
them is determined by the utilities of human life ; 
of which their noble and select gods are but a 
few. Whereas, saith he, the ministers of. the 
supreme God are, according to their own opinion, 
not twelve nor twenty, nor three hundred and 
sixty, but innumerable, stars and demons. 
Moreover, Aristotle, in his book against Zeno, 
Aviat. jn (supposing the idea of God to be this, 
Zen.Gor.p. the most powerful of all things, or the 
246.[1»- most perfect Being) objecteth thus, that 
et ᾿ according to the laws of cities and coun- 
δα tries, (that is, the civil theology) there 
ἢ seems to be no one absolutely powerful Being, 
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_but one god is supposed to be most powerfal as 
to one thing, and another as to another: εἴπερ 
ἅπαντα ἐπικράτιστον τὸν θεὸν. λαμβάνει. ταῦτο δυνατώτατον 
καὶ έλτιφτον.͵ λέγων, οὐ δοκεῖ τοῦτο. κατὰ τὸν νόμον, 
ἀλλὰ πολλὰ κρείττους εἶναι ἀλλήλων. οἱ θεοί" οὔκουν ἐκ 
τοῦ δοκοῦντος εἴληφε ταύτην κατὰ τοῦ θεοῦ τὴν - ὁμολογίαν" 
‘Whereas Zeno takes it for granted, that men have 
an idea in their minds of. God, as one the most 
excellent and most powerful Being. of all; this 
doth not seem .to be according to law, (that is, 
the civil theology) for there the gods are mutually 
better one than another, respectively as to several 
things; and therefore Zeno took not this consent 
of mankind, concerning God, from that which 
vulgarly seemeth.—From which passage of Aris- 
totle’s we may well conclude, that the many polli- 
tical gods of the Pagans were not all of them 
vulgarly looked upon,as the subservient minis- 
ters of one supreme God ; and yet they generally 
acknowledging, (as Aristotle himself confesseth) 
a monarchy, and consequently not many indepen- 
dent deities, it must.needs follow, as Zeno doubt- 
less. would reply, that. these. their political gods 
were but one and the same supreme natural God, 
as it were parcelled out, and multiplied : that is, 
receiving several denominations, according to se- 

veral notions of him, and as he exerciseth differ- 
ent powers, and produceth various effects. And 
this we have sufficiently proved already to have 
been the general sense of the ‘chief Pagan doc- 
tors ; that these many political and popular gods 
were but the polyonymy of one. natural God, that 
is, either partial considerations of him, or his 
various powers and virtues, effects-and manifes- 
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tations in the world, severally persofiated: and 
deified. 

And thus does Vossius himself afterwards cow- 
fess also; that, according to the natural theology, 
the many Pagan gods were but so marty several 
denonrivations of one God; though tins learned 
philologer doth plainly straiten and confiié the 
notion of this natural theology too much, and ini- 
properly call thé God thereof the nature of things ; 
however, acknowledging it sach a natare,; as was 
efidaed with setrse and understanding: His words 
are these: “ Dispat vero séntentia theo- 
logoram naturalium, qui nor aliud nu- 
then agnoscebant, quam nafutam rerum, éoque 
omnia getftium numina referebant, &c. Nempe 
niens eoram fait, sicut natura esset occupata circa 
hanc vel illam: affectionem, ita numina tomina- 
que deorum variare. Cum igitur ubicunque vim 
aliquain majorem viderent, ita divinum aliquid 
ctederént; eo etiam devenere, ut inimanem deo- 
rom dearumque fingéfent catervany. Sagacibres 
interim hec cuncta, unui esse numen aiebant ; 
puta rerur nateram; que licet uda foret, pfo va- 
ris tamen effectis varia sortiretur nomina, vario 
etiam afficeretur cultu.” But the case is very dif- 
fererit as to the natutal theologers, who acknow- 
ledzed no other god, but the nature of thitigs, 
and referred all the Pagan pods to that. For 
they conceived, that as nature was occupied 
about. several things, so were the Divine powers 
and the names of gods multiplied and diversified. 
Arid wherever they saw any greater force, there 
did they presently conceit something Divitie, and 
by that means came they at length to feign ani iti- 
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nurmerable company of gods and goddesses. But 
the more sagacious in the mean time affirmed all 
these to be but one arrd thé same God; to wit, the: 
nature of things, which, thongh really but one, 
yet aceording to its various effects, both received 
divers hantes, and was worshipped after different 
niantiers.—-W here Vossius calls the supreme God 
of these natara? theologers the nature of things, 
as if the natural theology had been dettominated 
fronr physics, or natural philosophy onfy : where- 
as we have already shewed, that the natural theo- 
logy of Varro and Scevola, was of equal extent 
with the philosophic ; whose only Numen, that it 
was not a blind and unintelligible nature of things, 
doth sufficiently appear from that history thereof 
before given by us: as. also that it was called na- 
tral in another sense, as real, and as opposite fo 
opinion, fancy, and fabulosity, or what hath no 
reality of existence any where in the. world. 
Thus does St. Austin distinguish be- , 5,4 
twixt *“‘ natura deorum,” the true nature ©v- [p. 116. 
of the gods—and “hominum instituta,” Ὁ md 
the institutes of men concerning them.—As also he 
sets down the difference betwixt the civil and na- 
tural theology, according to the mind of Varro,, 
im this manner: “Fieri potest, ut in urbe, secun- 
dum falsas opiniones ea colantur et credantur, 
quorum in mundo’ vel extra mundum natura sit 
nusquam :” It may come to pass, that those things’ 
may be worshipped and believed in cities, accord- 
ing to false opinions, which have no nature or. — 
real existence any where, either in the world, or 
without it.— Wherefore, if instead of this nature 
- of things, which was properly the god of none 
VOL. II. 2N 
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but only of such atheistic philosophers, as Epicu- 
rus and Strato, we substitute that great Mind or 
Soul of the whole world, which pervadeth all things, ἡ 
‘and is diffused through all (which was the true 
God of the Pagan Theists); this of Vossius will 
be unquestionably true concerning their. natural 
theologers, that, according to them, those many 
poetical-and political gods beforementioned .were 
but one and the same natural or real god; who, in 
respect of his different virtues, powers, and effects, 
was called by several names,-and worshipped after 
different manners; yet nevertheless so, as that, 
according to-those theologers, there were really 
also many other inferior ministers of this one.su- 
-preme God (whether called minds or demons), 
that were supposed to be the subservient execu- 
-tioners of all those several powers of his.- And: 
accordingly we had before this full and true ac- 
count of the Pagans’ natural theology set down out 
οὗ Prudentius ;* _ . 


———————-In uno 
Constituit jus omne Deo, cui serviat ingens 
-Virtutum ratio, variis instructa ministris. | 


viz. That it acknowledged one supreme omnipo- 
tént God, ruling over all, who displayeth and ex- 
erciseth his manifold virtues and powers in the 
world (all severally personated and deified in the 
poetic and civil theologies), together with the sub- 
servient ministry of other inferior created minds, 


understanding beings, or demons, called: also by 
them gods. 7 


* In Apotheosi, ver. 191. 
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It is very true, as we have already declared, 
that the more high-flown Platonic Pagans did re- 
duce.those:many poetical and political gods, and 
therefore doubtless all the personated and deified 
things of nature too, to the Platonic ideas, or 
. first paradigms and patterns of things in the arche- | 
typal world, which they affirmed to have been 
_ begotten from the supreme Deity, that is, from 
the first hypostasis of the Platonic trinity ; ᾽ and 
᾿ς which were commonly called by them νοητοὶ θεοὶ; 
intelligible gods,—as if they had been indeed so 
many distinct substances and persons. And,'‘as 
‘we have also proved out of Philo, that this high- 
᾿ flown Paganic theology was ancienter than either 
Julian. or Apuleius; so do. we think it not tn- 
, worthy our observation here, that the very same 
doctrine is, by Celsus, imputed also to the Egyp-. 
tian theologers, as pretending to worship. brute. 
animals no otherwise than as symbols of those. 
eternal ideas: Kai φησί ye ἡμᾶς τῶν μὲν orig cols, 
Αἰγυπτίων καταγελᾷν, καί rot πολλὰ καὶ ov ἰ. 11: p. 120, 
φαῦλα παρεχόντων αἰνίγματα, ἐπὰν ἰδεών αἰδίων καὶ οὐχ 
(ὡς δοκοῦσι οἱ πολλοὶ) ἕωων ἐφημερίων τιμὰς εἶναι "τὰ; 
τοιαῦτα διδασκωσιν' Celsus also addeth, that. we: 
Christians deride the Egyptians without cause,’ 
they. .having many mysteries in their religion, for-: 
asmuch as they profess, that perishing brute ani-» 
mals are. not worshipped by them, but the eternal. 
ideas.—According to which of Celsus it should. 
seem, that this doctrine of: eternal ideas, as the 
paradigms and patterns of all: things here below " 
in this sensible .world, was not. proper to Plato, 
nor the Greeks, but common with them to the 
Egyptians also. Which: eternal ideas, however 
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supposed to have been generated from that first 
Divine hypostasis of the Platonic and Egyptian 
trinity, and called intelligible gods, were never- 
theless acknowledged by them all to exist in one 
Divine intellect, according to that of Plotinus,* 
οὐκ ἔξω τοῦ νοῦ rd νοητὰ, that. the intelligibles exist 
no wkere of themselves, without Miad or Intel- 
' lects—which Mind or Intellect being the second 
Divine hypostasis, these intelligible and invisible 
gods (however generated from God), yet are there- 
fore said by Julian, in his book against the Christ- 
ians, both to coexist with God, and to mexist in 
him. To which purpose also is this other pas- 
~_ . gage of Jaltan’s in his sixth oration: 
P. 347. 
Πάντα yap αὐτὸς ἐστιν, εἴπερ καὶ ἐν ἑαυτῷ 
καὶ wap ἑαυτῷ ἔχοι τῶν ὁπωσοῦν ὄντων τὰς αἰτίας" εἴτέ 
ἀθανάτων ἀθανάτους. εἴτε ἐπικήρων οὐ θνητὰς οὐδὲ ἔπε: 
κήρονς, ἀϊδίους δὲ καὶ μενούσας αεὶ, al καὶ τούτοις εἰσὶν 
αἰτίαι τῆς ἀειγενεσίας. For God is 8}} things, for- 
asmuch as he contaimeth within himself the 
causes of all things that any way are; whether 
of immortal things immortal; or of corruaptible 
and perishing things, not corruptible but eternal 
also, and always remaining; which therefore are 
the causes of their perpetual generation, and 
. new production.—Now these causes of all things 
contained in God are no other than the Divine 
ideas. Wherefore, from hence it plainly appears, 
that these Platonic and Egyptian Pagans, who 
thus reduced their multiplicity of gods to the 
Divine ideas, did not therefore’ make them to be 
sO many pounds or spirits, really distinct from the 


* Ennead, v. lib. v. p. 519. 
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supreme God (though dependent on him too), 
but indeed only so many partial considerations of 
one God, as being all things, that is, contaiaing 
. within himself the causes of all things. And ac- 
cordingly we find ia Origen, that, as the ὁ εὶς. . ces. 
Egyptian theologers called their religi- P- 292. 

ous animals, symbols of the eternal ideas, 80 did 
they also call them symbols of God. Τὰ τῶν Avyur- 
τίων σεμνολογούντων καὶ τὰ περὶ τῶν ἀλόγων ζώων, καὶ 
φασκόντων εἶναί τινα αὐτὰ καὶ i Θεοῦ συμβολα" Celsus ap- 
plauds the Egyptian theologers talking so mag- 
nificently and mysteriously of those brute animals 
worshipped by them, and affirming them to be 
certaia symbols of God. 

And now we have given some account of the 
Polyonymy of the one supreme God, in the theo- 
logies of the Pagans; or of his being called by. 
many proper personal names, carrying with them 
an appearance of so many several gods. First, 
that God had many several names bestowed upoa 
him, from many different notions and partial cqn- 
siderations of him, according to his universal .and 
all-comprehending nature. Janus, as the begin- 
ning of the world, and the first original. of the 
gods. Whom therefore that ancient lyric poet, 
Septimins Apher, accordingly thus invoked ; = 


Ο cate rerum Sator! Ὁ PRINCIPIUM DEORUM! 
Stridula cui limina, cui cardinei tumultus, 
Cui reserata mugiunt aurea claustra mundi: 


Genius, as the great mind and soul of the whole 
world. Saturn, as that hidden source and. prin- 


a Apud Terentium Maurum de Litteris, &e. inter Grammatioos 
veteres a Putschio 0 editos, p. 2396, 
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‘ciple, from which all forms and lives issue forth 
and.into which they again retire ; being there laid 
up as in their secret storehouse: or else, as one 
of the Egyptian or Hermaic writers expresseth it, 
that which doth πάντα ποιεῖν καὶ εἰς ἑαυτὸν ἀποποιεῖν. 
make all things out of itself, and unmake them 
into itself again ;—this Hetrurian Saturn, answer- 
ing to the Egyptian Hammon, that likewise signi- 
fied hidden, and‘is accordingly thus interpreted by: 
J jamblichus,* ὁ THY ἀφανῆ τῶν κεκρυμμένων λόγων δύναμιν 
εἰς φώς ἄγων, he that bringeth forth the secret power 
of the hidden reasons of things (contained within 
himself) into light.—God was also called Athena 
_or Minerva, as wisdom diffusing itself through all 
things: and Aphrodite Urania, the heavenly Ve- 
nus or Love. Thus Phanes, Orpheus’s supreme 
God (so called according to Lactantius),’ “Θεία 
eum adhuc nihil esset, primus ex infinito appa- 
ruerit ;” because when there was yet nothing, he 
first appeared out of that infinite abyss ;—but ac- 
cording to Proclus, because he did ἐκφαίνων rac 
yonrac evadac, discover and make manifest the intel- 
ligible unities (or ideas) from himself ;—though we 
think the conjecture of Athanasius Kircherus ° 
to be more probable than either of these,. that 
Phanes was an Egyptian name); this Phanes, I 
say, was in the Orphic and Egyptian theology, as 
Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus informs us, styled 
ἁβρὸς ἔρως, tender and soft Love-—And Pherecy- 
des Syrus‘ likewise affirmed, εἰς ἔρωτα μεταβεβλῆσθαι 


τ ΚΙ De Mysteriis Agyptior. sect. 8. cap. iii. p. 159. 
> Institut. Divin. lib. i. cap. v. p, 31. 
© In Gidipo Agyptiaco, p.498. 
* Apud Proclum in Comment. in Timzeum Platon. lib. iii, p. 156. 
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τὸν Δία μέλλοντα δημιουργεῖν, that Jupiter was turned 
all.into love, when he went about to make the 
world.—Besides which, there were other such | 
names of the supreme God, and more than have 
been. mentioned by us: as for example, Summa- 
nus amongst the ancient Romans, that afterward 
grew obsolete: of which St. Austin thus ; “ Ro- 
mani. veteres nescio quem Summanum,,. o p 1. ἐν. 
cui. nocturna fulmina tribuebant, colue- «iii. [p. . 
runt magis quam Jovem, ad quem diurna oper.) - 
fulmina pertinebant. . Sed postquam Jovi tem- 
plum insigne ac sublime constructum est, propter 
zdis.dignitatem, sic ad eum multitudo confluxit, 
ut vix inveniatur, qui Summani nomen, quod. au- 
diri Jam non potest, se saltem legisse meminerit.” 
The ancient Romans worshipped J know not what 
god,.whom they called Summanus.more than 
they did Jupiter. But after that a.stately. and 
magnificent. temple was erected to Jupiter, they. 
all. betook themselves thither ; insomuch that the 
name. of Summanus, now. not at all heard, is 
scarcely to be found in ancient. writings. : 
Again, as the Pagans had. certain other cods, 
which they called special ;.so were these but. se- 
veral names of that.supreme God also, according 
to particular. considerations of him, either as_pre- 
siding over certain parts of the world, and acting 
in them; or as..exercising certain special. powers 
and virtues in the world ; which several virtues 
and powers of one God, personated and deified 
by the Pagans, though they had an appearance 
also of many distinct gods, yet were they really 
nothing but several denominations of one supreme 
God ; who as yet 15 considered as a thing distinct 
from the world and nature. ! 
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Bot lastly, as God was supposed by these Pa- 
gatns, wt only to pervade all thangs, and to Gill all 
things, but also, he being the cause of δ} things, 
to be himeclf in manner all things; s0 was be 
called also by the mame of every thing, or every 
thing called by his name: that is, the several 
things of nature and parts of the world were 
themselves verbally deified by these Pagans, and 
called gods and godesses. Not that they really 
accounted them such in themselves, but that they 
thought ft in this manner to acknowledge God 
in them, as the autbor of them all. For thus the 
Pagans in St. Austin :5 “ Usque adeone, inquiunt, 
mujores nostros insipientes fuisse credendam est, 
ut hwc nescirest munera divina esse, non deos ?” 
Can you think, that our Pagan ancestors were so 
sottish, as not to know, that these things are but 
Divine gifts, and not gods themselves ? —And Ci- 
cero also tells us, that the meaning of their thus 
deifying these things of nature, was only to sig- 
nify, that they acknowledged the force of all 
things to be Divine, and to be governed by God; 
aud that whatsoever brought any great utility to 
mankind, was not such without the Divine good- 
ness. They conceiving also, that the invisible 
and incomprehensible Deity, which was the cause 
of all things, ought to be worshipped in all its 
works and effects, in which it had made itself. 
visible, accordingly as they declare in that place 
rrttvent.ut, Of Wusebius before cited in part : μὴ τὰ 
wey IP ὁρώμενα σώματα ἡλίου καὶ σελήνης καὶ ἄστρων, 

μηδέγε τὰ αἰσθητὰ μέρη τοῦ κόσμον φήσουσι 
Gromonin, GAAG τὰς ἐν τούτοις ἀοράτους δυνάμεις, αὐτοῦ oy 


* Ubi supra. 
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φοῦ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἕνα Ὑδρ ὄντα θεὸν, παντοίαις δυνάμεσι τὰ 
πάντα πληροῦν, καὶ διὰ πάντων διήκειν, καὶ τοῖς πᾶσιν | 
ἐπιστατεῖν" ἀσωμάτως δὲ καὶ ἀφανῶς ἐν πᾶσιν ὄντα, καὶ διὰ 
πάντων διήκοντα, καὶ τοῦτον εἰκότως διὰ τῶν δεδηλωμένων σέ- 
Bev that they did not deify those visible bodies of 
thesun, and moon, and stars, nor the other sensible 
parts of the world themselves, but those invisi- 
ble powers of the God over all, that were dis- 
played in them. For they affirm, that that God,. 
whe is bat one, but yet filleth all things with his 
various powers, and passes through all things, 
forasmuch as he is invisibly and ineorporeally 
present in all, is reasonably to be worshipped in _ 
and by those visible things. 

Athanasius bishop of Alexandria, im his book 
against the Greeks, redaces all the false gods of 
the Pagans under two general heads; the first, 
poetical, fictitious, or fantastical gods ; the se- 
cond, creatures or real things of nature deified by 
them. His words are these: Et yap δη rove παρὰ 
ποιηταῖς λεγομένους θεούς, οὐκ εἶναι Gecve ὃ Χόγος ἔδειξε, 
Kat τοῦς τὴν κτίσιν θεοποιουντας ἤλεγξε πλανωμένους, &c. 
Since this reason or discourse of ours hath suf- 
ficiently convinced, both the poetical gods of the 
Pagans to be no gods at all; and also that they, 
who deify the creatures, are in ἃ great error ; and: 
so hath confuted the whole Pagan idolatry, proving 
it to be mere ungodliness and impiety ; there is 
nothing now but. the true piety left; he, who is 
worshipped by us Christians, being the only true 
God, the Lord of nature, and the Maker of all 
substances.— From whence we may observe, that, 
according to Athanasius, the Pagan poetic gods 
were no real things | in nature, and therefore they 
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could be no other, than the several notions and 
the powers of the one supreme God deified, or 
several names of him. So that Athanasius’s po- 
etic gods, or οἱ παρὰ ποιηταῖς μυθευόμενοι θεοὶ, gods 
fabulously devised by the poets—were chiefly 
those two kinds of Pagan gods, first mentioned 
by us; that is, the various considerations of the 
one supreme Numen, according to its general no- 
tion, expressed by so many proper names; and, 
secondly, his particular powers diffused through 
the world, severally personated and deified. 
Which, considered as so many distinct deities, 
are nothing but mere fiction and fancy, without 
any reality. And this do the Pagans themselves 
‘ain Athanasius acknowledge: Ἴσως γὰρ: ὡς 
rn ie P- αὐτοί φασι, καὶ τὰ ὀνόματα πέπλασται, καὶ οὐκ 

ἔστι μὲν ὅλως Ζεύς, οὐδὲ Κρόνος, οὐδὲ Ἥρα, 
οὐδὲ "Αρης: πλάττονται δὲ τούτους, ὡς ὄντας, οἱ ποιηταὶ πρὸς 
ἀπάτην τῶν ἀκουόντων They say, that the names of 
those gods are merely fictitious, and that there does 
no where really exist any such Jupiter, or Saturn,,. 
or Juno, or Mars ; but that the poets have feigned 
them.to be so many persons existing, to the de- 
ception of their auditors.—Notwithstanding which 
that third sort of Pagan gods also mentioned by us, 
which were inanimate substances and the natures. 
of things deified, may well be accounted poetical. 
gods likewise ; because though those things them- 
selves be real and not. feigned, yet is their person-. 
ation and deification mere fiction and fancy: and. 
however the first occasion thereof sprung from. 
this theological opinion or persuasion, that God, 
who is in all things, and is the cause of all things, 
ought to be worshipped in all things, especially 
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he being himself invisible? yet the making of 
those things themselves therefore to be so many 
persons and gods, was nothing but poetic fiction 
and phantastry, according as their old mythology 
and allegorical fables of the gods run much upon 
this strain. 
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